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Eastern District Savings Conference 


‘THE Eastern District Regional Con- 

ference of the Savings Bank Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, 
will be held April 24 and 25 at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
The conference district includes all the 
territory east of Ohio and north of 
South Carolina. This conference, to 
which all banks in the district are in- 
vited to send representatives, is the last 
of four regional meetings held under 
the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Division, others already having been 
held at Los Angeles, New Orleans and 
Chicago. 

The program will present practical 
experiences in the savings field by suc- 
cessful bankers. Bankers from the 
agricultural states will explain how sav- 
ings and farming prosperity are co- 
ordinated. The pay roll savings method 
will be explained in its practical opera- 
tions by industrialists and bankers from 
the district of its most active develop- 
ment. Advertising in all its phases, in- 
cluding advertising by radio, will be dis- 
cussed. “Life Insurance and Savings” 
will be another topic presented by 
savings bankers who have had experi- 
ence in applying this idea. School sav- 


ings, which has developed rapidly in 
the last few years, will be presented by 
the superintendent of a leading school 
in which it is in operation, and the 
bankers’ side of the plan will be told by 
a representative of one of the largest 
depositories of school savings funds, 
Other subjects will be “Savings Bank- 
ing in the South,” “Services and Facili- 
ties for Customers,” and “How Deposi- 
tors Can Be Saved from Fraudulent In- 
vestments.” A forum discussion will 
follow the presentation of each address 
to give opportunity for the analysis of 
all subjects presented. 

“The steadily increasing volume of 
savings deposits, which in the district 
represented at the New York Confer- 
ence, amount to more than $5,000,000,- 
000, and in the whole United States to 
more than $18,000,000,000 dollars, ap- 
proximating more than 50 per cent. of 
the total reported bank deposits of the 
country, gives ample evidence of the im- 
portance of savings and the necessity 
for the cultivation of a field yielding 
such rich returns even under the present 
inadequate attention given it,” the state- 
ment of the Savings Bank Division says. 


Mellon Scores Present Tax System 


ECLARING that the time is now 

ripe for a reformation of our entire 
tax system, so that the burden of taxa- 
tion may be more equitably distributed, 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, scores the present system in 
an article appearing in the current 
Independent. The most glaring fault, 
Mr. Mellon points out, is that the bur- 
den of taxes is borne by wealth in the 
making, not by capital already in 
existence. 

“We place a tax on energy and ini- 
tiative,” he says, “and at the same time 
provide a refuge in the form of tax- 
exempt securities into which wealth that 
has been accumulated or inherited can 
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retire safely and defy the tax col- 
lector. 

“Since the war the productivity of the 
surtaxes has steadily declined. Statis- 
tics show that, whereas the country’s 
total net income reported for taxation 
increased over three times during the 
period from 1916 to 1921, the total 
amount of incomes in excess of $300, 
000 a year decreased from nearly $1, 
000,000,000 in 1916 to about $150,000, 
000 in 1921. During the same period 
the number of taxpayers having incomes 
of $300,000, as disclosed by their tax 
returns, decreased from about 1300 to 
about 250.” 
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Editorial Comment 


The Dawes Report 
( 5 ame woe moral obligation to 


make adequate reparation pay- 

ments, her capacity to make 
these payments, and the means of mak- 
ing them, are plainly set forth in the 
report of the Dawes committee, pre- 
sented to the Reparation Commission 
on April 9. It now remains to be seen 
what attitude the German Government 
and people will take in reference to 
these recommendations. In his letter, 
covering the transmission of the report, 
General Dawes says on this point: 


“The rejection of these proposals by 
the German Government means the de- 
liberate choice of a continuance of eco- 
nomic demoralization, eventually in- 
volving her people in hopeless misery.” 


The report is voluminous, and un- 
avoidably so considering all the details 
with which the committee had to deal. 
But it is in all respects clear and able. 
Its main features relate to the balancing 
of the German budget, the stabilization 
of the currency—to be effected by the 
creation of a gold bank of issue with a 
capital of 400,000,000 gold marks— 
and the determination of annual pay- 
ments on reparation account over a 
period of five years; that is, for the 
first year, 1,000,000,000 gold marks; 
for the second year, 1,220,000,000 
gold marks; third year, 1,200,000,000 
gold marks, subject to a contingent ad- 
dition or reduction of not more than 
250.000,000 gold marks; fourth year, 
1.750.000,000 gold marks, subject to 
the same contingent addition or reduc- 





tion as for the third year; fifth year, 
2,500,000,000 gold marks. 

It will be seen that the total sum to 
be paid is not fixed, that being left to 
the Reparation Commission. 

Supplementing the Dawes report is 
another document giving the conclusions 
of a committee appointed to consider 
means of estimating the amount of 
German exported capital and bringing 
it back to Germany. Of this committee 
Hon. Reginald McKenna was chairman. 
It was found by this committee that 
Germany has abroad capital of every 
kind to the amount of about 6,000,000,- 
000 of gold marks. In addition, for- 
eign currency in Germany is placed at 
1,200,000,000 gold marks. Here are the 
reasons given for the flight of capital 
from Germany: 


“The so-called flight of capital in 
this instance was, in the main, a result 
of unusual factors. It arose principally 
through the failure of the government 
to bring its budget into a proper rela- 
tion, and as a corollary of such failure, 
from the raising of large loans and the 
direct issue of paper money. 

“Secondly, it was due to the action of 
speculators and timid investors, who 
sold marks against the currency of other 
countries while exporters of goods re- 
tained abroad all that was possible of 
the proceeds of their sales. 

“In the particular case under inquiry, 
however, the flight of capital was ac- 
centuated by the attitude of the people 
of Germany toward payments to her 
war creditors, and was marked by new 
and ingenious devices and schemes for 
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evading restrictive legislation and for 
cloaking the real ownership of foreign 
balances.” 


The committee says that “the only 
way to prevent the exodus of capital 
from Germany and to encourage its re- 
turn is to eradicate the cause of the 
outward movement.” 


These two reports represent the con- 
scientious efforts of men who are ex- 
perts in business and finance to find a 
way out of the reparations tangle. It 
has been the opinion of many people, 
and of bankers especially, that the 
reparations question could be settled 
only after an expert investigation of 
Germany’s capacity to pay had been 
made, the amount of reparations fixed, 
and the means of payment indicated. 
All this is furnished by these two re- 
ports; for although the total amount to 
be paid is not prescribed, the annual 
payments for a five-year period are 
fixed. 

The plan provided is obviously one 
whose acceptance would go far toward 
relieving the present state of uncer- 
tainty and controversy. That it com- 
pletely satisfies either side can not be 
said. No plan could do that. But it 
does offer a practicable means of ex- 
trication from a dangerous situation, 
and no doubt both France and Germany, 
as well as the world at large, would 
greatly profit by its acceptance. 

As stated at the outset, the Dawes 
report deals with the technical rather 
than the political aspects of the prob- 
lem, the latter being outside the scope 
of the investigation. 

There is a division of opinion as to 
the major aspects of the reparation 
problem. In the view of many—perhaps 
of most—competent observers who have 
given long study to the situation in 
Europe, the reparation problem is chief- 
ly political in its nature. But there is 
an opposite view, prevailing, as has been 
said, largely among bankers, which 
holds that the problem is economic in 
character. Necessarily by its limita- 
tions, this is the phase of the problem 
which the Dawes committee investiga- 
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ted and with whose aspects the report 
deals. 

America has failed to make any con- 
tribution toward the settlement of 
Europe’s political problem, but in lend- 
ing the services of General Dawes, Mr. 
Young and Mr. Robinson in the study 
of the reparation problem a very sub- 
stantial contribution has been made to 
the solution of that problem, if it is to 
be solved at all by economic measures. 

If through this plan the reparations 
controversy is adjusted, General Charles 
G. Dawes will, in winning the peace, 
rank with Marshal Foch in winning the 
war. 


& 
The Government and the People 


VENTS at Washington in recent 
weeks have tended to bring both 
the legislative and executive de- 

partments of the Government under sus- 
picion, and to unsettle public confidence. 
The oil inquiry has produced many 
sickening revelations. For this the in- 
vestigation is not itself to be blamed. 
The difficulty lies with those who have 
shamelessly betrayed the public interest. 
In saying this the fact is not lost sight 
of that both the motives and the methods 
of the investigation are open to serious 
criticism. No doubt the inquiry was in 
part prompted by a desire to make 
political capital. This attempt has 
happily recoiled upon the heads of its 
inventors, for the smirched reputations 
have been limited to neither party. Un- 
doubtedly the methods’ employed in 
bringing out the truth have been more 
sensational than was necessary. But, 
admitting all this, the fact remains that 
behind this investigation there has 
existed a patriotic determination to drag 
evil-doers and their deeds into the light 
of day. And, sensational as the methods 
have been, and nauseating as the dis- 
closures are, justification for it all will 
be found in the cleaning up of foul 
conditions and in the enjoyment of the 
purer atmosphere that must follow. 
The remedy for the state of affairs 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


BRIGADIER GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES 


The guiding spirit of the Dawes Expert Committee whose report, submitted 
to the Reparation Commission on April 9, shows that Germany can pay 


ENERAL Dawes was born in Marietta, Ohio, in 
1865. He attended the public schools of that city; 
was graduated from Marietta College in 1884, and took 
his law degree at Cincinnati Law School in 1886. After 
practicing law for seven years in Lincoln, Nebraska, he 
returned to Illinois and became interested in the gas busi- 
ness. He was appointed Comptroller of the Currency in 
1898 at the age of 33. He resigned this office in 1901. 
In 1902 he organized the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, became its first president, and is now 
chairman. He went to France in 1917 as lieutenant- 
colonel of engineers, becoming shortly thereafter brigadier 
general and chief of the General Purchasing Board, 
A. E. F. In 1921 he was appointed director of the Federal 
Budget System, which he very successfully established. 
He resigned this office in July, 1922, and returned to 
Chicago to resume his banking business. In December, 
1923, he was chosen by the Allied Reparation Commis- 
sion to serve with a committee of experts to investigate 
Germany's financial position, becoming chairman of this 
committee upon its formation as a working unit. 
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which the oil investigation has disclosed 
is not to be found in hushing up the 
scandal, or in putting the soft pedal 
upon the inquiry. For, as already said, 
the fault lies neither in the investigation 
nor in the manner in which it has been 
conducted, but in the disregard of the 
people’s welfare which some public 
servants have callously displayed. These 
should be made to feel the utmost 
severity of popular indignation. 

But it is not alone certain branches 
of the executive department which have 
incurred public distrust. Congress is 
equally discredited in the popular mind. 
And there is abundant reason for it. 
Months have been allowed to go by 
without that relief from the crushing 
burden of taxation which people have 
demanded with substantial unanimity. 
On the other hand, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with cynical contempt for 
public opinion and the public welfare, 
after only forty minutes of debate, 
voted away from two to four billion 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money for the 
so-called Bonus Bill, which might with 
greater exactness be called an election- 
eering scheme. And, along the same line 
of attempting to curry favor with cer- 
tain classes of voters, munificently con- 
tributed ten millions additional of the 
taxpayers’ money for the relief of the 
starving children of Germany—a form 
of relief that should have been left to 
private charity. 

In fact, while the distrust of the 
executive branch of the Government is 
but partial, reaching to only one or two 
of the departments, the lack of con- 
fidence in the Congress of the United 
States is well-nigh complete. 

Probably the majority of the people 
of the country would be glad to see 
every member of the present House and 
Senate permanently retired to private 
life, even though this would result in 
the sacrifice of a few members of in- 
tegrity and ability. 

For the present unsatisfactory state 
of affairs at Washington the responsi- 
bility primarily rests neither upon the 
Executive nor upon Congress. It be- 


longs squarely upon the shoulders of 
the voters, who are either too indifferent 
or too lazy to perform the duties of 
citizenship. And until there is a thor- 
ough awakening of the people, and a 
determination on their part to meet this 
responsibility, all hopes of better gov- 
ernment will be in vain. 


& 
Prices and Credit Regulation 


CCORDING to the new economic 
* doctrine, the wages received by 
labor are to be moved up or 
down as the cost of living rises or falls. 
In other words, the value of a man’s 
services is no longer to be estimated by 
what he produces, but by what he con- 
sumes. Since advances in wages are 
usually followed by a rise in the cost of 
living, the increase of wages may be 
expected to continue indefinitely, at 
least so long as this practice continues. 
There has been some opinion to the 
effect that credit ought to be regulated 
in somewhat the same way; that is, ac- 
cording to the fluctuation in prices. The 
Federal Reserve Board declines to 
assent to this opinion, and in the annual 
report, recently issued, gives the fol- 
lowing reasons for its decision in the 
matter: 

“Particular prominence has _ been 
given in discussions of new proposals 
to the suggestion frequently made that 
the credit issuing from the Federal 
Reserve Banks should be regulated with 
immediate reference to the price level, 
particularly in such manner as to avoid 
fluctuations of general prices. Entirely 
apart from the difficult administrative 
problems that would arise in connection 
with the adoption of the price index, as 
a guide and entirely apart from the 
serious political difficulties which would 
attend a system of credit administration 
based on prices, there is no reason for 
believing that the results attained would 
be as satisfactory as can be reached by 
other means economically valid and ad- 
ministratively practicable. In saying 
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this the board is not unmindful of the 
abundant evidence recent years have 
given of the economic and business dis- 
turbances occasioned by violent fluctua- 
tions of prices. But it must not be 
overlooked that price fluctuations pro- 
ceed from a great variety of causes, 
most of which lie outside the range of 
influence of the credit system. No 
credit system could undertake to per- 
form the function of regulating credit 
by reference to prices without failing in 
the endeavor.” 

While the Federal Reserve Board 
admits that the price situation and the 
credit situation are no doubt frequently 
involved in one another, it is held that 
the inter-relationship of prices and 
credits is too complex to admit of any 
simple statement, still less of a formula 
of invariable application. The state- 
ment goes on to say: 

“It is the view of the Federal Reserve 
Board that the price situation and the 
credit situation, while sometimes closely 
related, are nevertheless not related to 
one another as simple cause and effect; 
they are rather both to be regarded as 
the outcome of common causes that 
work in the economic and business sit- 
uation. The same conditions which 
predispose to a rise of prices also 
predispose to an increased demand for 
credit. The demand for credit is con- 
ditioned upon the business outlook. 
Credit is created in increasing volume 
only as the community wishes to use 
more credit—when the opportunity for 
the employment of credit appears more 
profitable. Sometimes borrowers want 
to borrow more and sometimes they are 
content with less. Sometimes lenders 
are ready to lend more and at other 
times less. Why this should be so de- 
pends on all those multifarious condi- 
tions and circumstances that affect the 
temper of the business community. For 
the most part these conditions lie be- 
yond the radius of action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. When the business 
outlook is inviting, business men are 
apt to adventure and new business com- 
mitments are made in_ increasing 
volume. But only later will these com- 


mitments be reflected in the possible 
rise of prices and an increase in the 
volume of credit provided by the com- 
mercial banks of the country. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks will not to any con- 
siderable extent feel the impact of the 
increased demand for credit until the 
whole train of antecedent circumstances 
which has occasioned it is well ad- 
vanced on its course; that is, until a 
forward movement of business, no 
matter from what impulse it is pro- 
ceeding, has gained momentum. 

“Credit administration must be cog- 
nizant of what is under way or in 
process in the movement of business be- 
fore it is registered in the price index. 
The price index records an accomplished 
fact. Good credit administrativa in 
times of active business expansion 
should not encourage or assist the ex- 
cessive accumulation of forward com- 
mitments in business and_ banking 
which only later on will definitely re- 
flect the rate at which they have been 
taking place in resulting changes of 
credit volume and changes of price 
levels; and in times of business reaction 
should discourage enforced liquidation 
of past commitments which also will 
only later on reflect the rate at which 
it has been taking place in altered credit 
volume and price levels. The problem 
of efficient credit administration is, 
therefore, largely a question of timeli- 
ness of action. 

“No _ statistical mechanism alone, 
however carefully contrived, can fur- 
nish an adequate guide to credit ad- 
ministration. Credit is an intensely 
human institution and as such reflects 
the moods and impulses of the com- 
munity—its hopes, its fears, its expec- 
tations. The business and credit situa- 
tion at any particular time is weighted 
and charged with these invisible factors. 
They are elusive and can not be fitted 
into any mechanical formula, but the 
fact that they are refractory to 
methods of the statistical laboratory 
makes them neither nonexistent nor 
nonimportant. They are factors which 
must always patiently and skillfully be 
evaluated as best they may and dealt 
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with in any banking administration that 
is animated by a desire to secure to the 
community the results of an efficient 
credit system. In its ultimate analysis 
credit administration is not a matter of 
mechanical rules, but is and must be a 
matter of judgment—of judgment con- 
cerning each specific credit situation at 
the particular moment of time when it 
has arisen or is developing.” 

There is so much confidence in legis- 
lative and administrative activities to 
regulate and control everything and 
everybody, that it is refreshing to have 
the Federal Reserve Board concede that 
in reality it does not control credit, and 
that it does not propose to attempt to 
regulate prices. 


& 


France’s Currency 


value of the French franc attracted 

unusual attention recently in the 
financial world. During the early part 
of March a marked decline in the value 
of the franc occurred, and by the eighth 
of that month a new low record of 3.43 
cents was reached. A day or so later 
it became known that an American loan 
to the Bank of France was being ar- 
ranged, and from that time forward the 
value of the French currency rapidly 
increased. 

While charges were freely made that 
the franc’s decline was to be attributed 
to short selling by exchange speculators, 
opinion in financial circles was not lack- 
ing that the temporary success of such 
operations was made possible by the 
condition of the French budget and the 
continued uncertainty regarding the 
reparations problem. For the time being 
the loan of $100,000,000 by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., to the Bank of France 
has bridged over the difficulty. Mean- 
while measures looking to an increase of 
taxes and the introduction of other 
financial reforms have been put into 
effect by the French Government. 

Until such time as a more substantial 


S ENSATIONAL fluctuations in the 


recovery from Germany can be expect- 
ed, France will have to face the con- 
tinued deficit in the “recoverable bud- 
get” by means of taxation or by foreign 
loans, since it has been found that in- 
creased circulation by the Bank of 
France and short-term domestic loans 
have been instrumental in contributing 
to inflation and have resulted in serious 
depreciation of the franc. Despite the 
temporary fall in the value of the cur- 
rency, the general economic situation of 
France remains sound. 


& 


Foreign Loans by America 


LTHOUGH the American Govern- 
ment at present sternly opposes 
participation in the political af- 

fairs of Europe it is apparently quite 
willing that financial aid in the shape 
of loans shall be extended by American 
bankers and investors. This conclu- 
sion follows from a recent Washington 
dispatch, in which the views of Presi- 
dent Coolidge are thus stated: 


“President Coolidge, although not 
asked by New York financiers to give 
his approval to their loan to the Bank 
of France, regards loans by American 
financial interests to foreign govern- 
ments as worthy of Governmental and 
private encouragement. 

“The economic recovery of Europe, 
in the opinion of the President, should 
be assisted because of the world-wide 
benefits to be enjoyed as a result, and 
specifically because of the fact that 
Europe owes the United States millions 
of dollars which it cannot easily pay 
unless prosperity is restored. 

“The President also feels that invest- 
ments abroad by American financiers 
will aid American trade, as proved by 
the practice of the British in assisting 
trade through extensive loans. 

“The loan of $100,000,000 by New 
York bankers to the Bank of France is 
understood to have been approved by 
the State Department on the ground 
that it was in line with the policy laid 
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down during the Harding Administra- 
tion and reiterated by Mr. Coolidge in 
his recent New York speech. The 
President in that address said: 


“The export of such capital as is not 
required for domestic business, and 
which the American people feel can be 
profitably done, having in view the 
financial returns, enlargement of our 
trade, and the discharge of the moral 
obligation of bearing our share of the 
burdens of the world, entirely in ac- 
cordance with the choice of our own 
independent judgment, ought to be en- 
couraged’ ” 


Bankers are not strangers to the 
practice of making loans to disabled 
debtors for the purpose of setting them 
on the road to solvency, and under the 
peculiar conditions now prevailing in 
several of the European countries a 
similar course will have to be followed. 
The Government has not had specially 
fortunate experiences with its European 
loans, and hereafter will be quite willing 
that the bankers should shoulder the 
responsibility of making foreign loans. 
Of course, the loans which the Govern- 
ment made were of a peculiar character, 
relating to the carrying on of the war 
or to help in cleaning up some of its 
aftermath, and it is not fair that they 
should be judged by the same rules as 
apply to advances made by bankers in 
the ordinary course of business. 

The making of loans for foreign 
trade and financial purposes, under 
ordinary conditions, is a banking func- 
tion, and one which the Government 
does not wish to assume. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to learn that the Ameri- 
can Government looks with favor upon 
the granting of such loans, for un- 
doubtedly they will have to be made, 
and in pretty large volume, if Europe is 
to be set on its feet financially, and if 
our trade with that quarter of the world 
is to be maintained. 

An interesting sidelight was thrown 
on the subject of foreign credits at a 
recent meeting of the Export Managers’ 
Club in New York where it was 
given as the conclusion of an experi- 





enced foreign credit man that if 
losses on domestic and foreign credits 
over a series of years were com- 
pared, the percentage of domestic losses 
would be shown to exceed those on 
foreign credits. The opinion was 
further expressed that these latter 
losses were so small that they would 
not be sufficient to pay the over- 
head cost of administration of an in- 
surance company formed for protection 
against them, without considering the 
premium charge for such insurance. 
This view was generally acquiesced in 
by a large number of export managers 
present at the meeting. It is specially 
interesting, since it runs counter to the 
prevailing opinion that foreign credits 
at present involve exceptional risks. 

It may be that the favorable showing 
made for foreign credits, compared with 
those of a domestic character, is partly 
due to the fact that greater restrictions 
are thrown around the former; but, at 
least, the conclusion is warranted that 
with the exercise of proper care it is 
quite safe to extend credit to foreign 
dealers. 

That there is no sound reason for 
taking a gloomy view of our present 
overseas trade was further evidenced at 
the meeting already referred to in a 
statement made by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Doctor Klein 
pointed out that in the most recent 
eight-months period for which statistics 
were available the exports of the United 
States exceeded those of any similar 
period in the country’s history, except- 
ing only the abnormal years 1920 and 
1921. 

An inspection of the list of foreign 
securities dealt in on the New York 
Stock Exchange will show that this list 
is much larger than in former years, 
that it is continually growing, and has 
already attained quite respectable 
proportions. 

That we must in the future make 
loans to foreign countries for the pur- 
poses named by President Coolidge is 
evident from the situation in many of 
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those countries. That it is a wise policy 
the experience of Great Britain and 
other countries fully demonstrates. 
Nevertheless, under present conditions, 
its success calls for full information 
and the exercise of exceptional care. 
Loans, foreign or otherwise, that do not 
benefit the borrower in the first instance 
are usually unsatisfactory all round. 


& 


Business Prospects 


Corporation in increasing its divi- 

dend rate leads to the belief that 
the prospects ahead for business are 
good. This belief persists notwith- 
standing the lower rates for money, 
which ordinarily foreshadow a reces- 
sion of productive and commercial 
activities. But these low rates are held 
by competent observers to be of a tem- 
porary character only, due in part to 
Treasury operations, rather than to any 
present or prospective falling off in 
production and trade. 

Usually the year of a Presidential 
election is marked by a decline in busi- 
ness, and this is especially so when the 
possibility of a party change carries 
with it the probability of important 
legislation relating to economic matters 
such as the currency, banking and the 
tariff, or the regulation of business by 
the Government. Except in the latter 
field, there does not appear to be much 
probability of any decided change in 
legislative policy whichever party may 
triumph in the coming election, though 
the tariff schedules would likely be 
overhauled if the Democrats win. 

There are signs of radical parties 
springing into prominence between now 
and November, but their strength can 
hardly be expected to develop sufficient- 
ly to overthrow the allegiance of the 
believers in the two leading parties. If 
one may judge from recent American 
history, it is quite safe to predict that 
the next President of the United States 
will be either a Democrat or a Republi- 
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can. As to the political complexion of 
the next Congress, predictions are less 
easy. In fact, much of the present un- 
certainty in public affairs is due to the 
lack of a strong majority in Congress 
for either party. If such majority 
existed, responsibility could be more 
easily placed for legislative shortcom- 
ings. Probably it would conduce greatly 
to continued business prosperity if in 
the coming election there should be a 
decisive majority for one party or the 
other. Uncertainty in politics, or a 
half-way policy, does not favor business 
stability. 


& 
Growth of Public Expenditure 


HAT the complaint about the in- 

creasing scale of public expendi- 

tures is not without justification 
may be seen from the following state- 
ment, taken from a recent issue of The 
Budget: 

“The costs of all forms of Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the Fed- 
eral Government, increased rapidly 
from 1917 to 1922, the total for the 
latter year running in excess of $8,000,- 
000,000 certainly, with the possibility 
that another billion will be added when 
the complete returns are revised. In 
the case of the states the increase was 
about 125 per cent. City government 
costs reflect a similar trend. From 1912 
to 1922 the increase in specified tax 
collections by the state governments 
was at the rate of 183 per cent. For 
the same period the average rate of in- 
crease in specified taxes collected by 
county governments was 141 per cent., 
while collections from incorporated 
places of more than 2500 inhabitants 
increased 80 per cent. 

“The figures on indebtedness are even 
more startling. The public debt of the 
states was nearly trebled from 1912 to 
1922. County governments increased 
their indebtedness by 268 per cent. dur- 
ing the same period, while cities and 
other civil divisions, including school 
districts, increased their indebtedness 
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total by 149 per cent. In the case of 
the National Government the increase 
in indebtedness was nearly 700 per cent. 
during the decade, mounting from $2,- 
916,205,000 on June 80, 1912, to $22,- 
996,416,000 on June 30, 1922. The 
total public debt of the country on the 
latter date was $33,257,358,000. The 
Census Bureau estimates the annual in- 
terest on this indebtedness at from 
$12.06 to $16.59 per capita. The aver- 
age family of five persons resident in a 
city, is therefore paying from $68 to 
$83 every year as interest on the public 
debt alone. 

“Much of this increase in the cost of 
government and in public indebtedness 
can be attributed to the war, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, but in the case of 
governmental divisions other than the 
Federal Government, by far the larger 
portion of the increase must be due to 
causes which are less contingent in their 
nature. Of the $1,280,980,302 expend- 
ed in 1922 by state governments, $920,- 
884,820 was for the maintenance and 
operation of government, wherein the 
chief items were $106,337,199 for 
highways, $162,468,927 for charities, 
hospitals and correction, and $329,863,- 
282 for schools. Interest on the public 
debt accounted for $41,308,039 of the 
$1.280.980,302 and payments for per- 
manent improvements totalled $318,- 
045,039. A significant fact is that while 
these expenditures were at the rate of 
$11.82 per capita, revenues to meet 
them were collected at the rate of 
$10.71 per capita. In other words the 
states are failing to effect a balance be- 
tween expenditures and receipts and 


their indebtedness is being annually in- 
creased by the amount of the deficit.’ 


It is easy to take a more alarming 
view of these statistics than the situa- 
tion warrants. If capital expenditures, 
for example, produce an equivalent re- 
turn, their increase may be considered 
as beneficial rather than otherwise. It 
is, of course, # question as to whether 
outlays of this character are not going 
on at a more rapid rate than can well 
be borne by private productive enter- 
prise, which must supply the funds for 
expenditures of this kind. But it does 
not necessarily follow because such ex- 
penditures are large and increasing that 
they are to be regarded as alarming. 
The large outlays for highways are pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the respective 
communities, though it is probable that 
the expenditures are going on at too 
rapid a rate for the comfort of the 
taxpayers. 

The growth in wealth and popula- 
tion calls naturally for enlarged public 
expenditures. We can only be sure of 
the danger involved by comparing pres- 
ent outlays with those of like periods 
in former years, taking into account 
also the rise in prices of commodities 
and labor. 

Public expenditures grow chiefly be- 
cause the people insist that govern- 
ment shall do more and more things; 
and so long as this demand lasts, people 
can not very well complain with justice 
of heavy taxes. One way to reduce 
taxes would be to have the governments 
quit trying to do so many things for 
which they are conspicuously unfitted. 


au 
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Two prominent members of the Senate Finance Committee. Left to right: Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi ; Senator William H. King of Utah 
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George F. Baker (left) chairman of the First National Bank of New York and one of the patriarchs of bank- 


ing, having recently observed his eighty-fourth birthday and now approaching the sixty-first anniversary 
of his active association with the First National, pauses on the golf course of the Asheville, N. C. 
Country Club for a chat with E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
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Better Banking Service for Industry 


An Operating Point of View, Supplied by the Industrial Depart- 
ment, Protects Bank and Benefits Customers 


By Harry E. Martin 


N Ohio manufacturing concern 
didn’t recover properly from the 
period of deflation. For years it 

had been successful, but, clearly, some- 
thing was wrong. Balance sheets and 
operating statements supplied to the 
credit department of the firm’s bank 
showed losses even when a comparable 
degree of prosperity was evident in 
most industries. The executives of the 
concern were worried. It looked as if 
the bank would have to call upon the 
corporation to reduce or liquidate its 
borrowings. 

But, before making any move in this 
direction, the bank in question sent a 
representative of its industrial depart- 
ment to the plant to interview the execu- 
tives and to survey their methods of 
production, cost-accounting and mar- 
keting. 

One or two of the firm’s officers were 
skeptical of this move. What could a 
banker know about their industry, any- 
way? But the president of the concern 
welcomed the bank’s representative. 

“Go to it,” he said. “I’ve known for 
some time that we’ve trouble somewhere. 
Perhaps you can help us find it.” 

The inspection was made. The lay- 
out, operations, accounting methods and 
distribution plans were investigated, and 
a report prepared for the bank’s credit 
committee. 

“The cost system is inadequate,” the 
report intimated. ‘Costs are based too 
much on estimates and guess work. Fol- 
lowing one product through the plant 
from raw material to shipping room, we 
find that it would show a profit of only 
$10, whereas the old cost-keeping sys- 
tem indicated $18.” No wonder the cost 
sheets showed apparent profit and the 
balance sheets frequently revealed 
actua! losses. 

The credit committee and loan de- 


partment, through the bank’s industrial 
engineers, advised a revision of the cost 
system. The firm called in a cost expert 
and soon had the old methods over- 
hauled. 

The other day the president of the 
corporation called up a senior officer of 
the bank: “Send one of your engineers 
out tomorrow. We'd like to have him 
check up on our cost system. You 
helped us find the leaks, and we’d like 
you to know how things are going.” 

Of course, the engineer visited the 
plant. One can readily surmise the good 
feeling of the customer toward the 
bank. And the bank in thus helping 
its customer at the same time protected 
itself. 

Another company set up plans for 
doubling its output. Equipment and 
buildings, with little additional expense, 
would make this possible, and the man- 
agement asked the bank for an addi- 
tional line of credit. There was no 
question about the integrity or the satis- 
factory assets of the company. 

“Tt certainly looks as if we might 
give the additional credit so that they 
can carry on their larger volume of 
business,” said one member of the com- 
mittee. 

“Yes, that’s true,” remarked another 
officer, “but perhaps we had better have 
the industrial department look over the 
situation before making a final decision.” 

One of the engineers made a survey. 
He found only one obstacle to granting 
the loan, and it was a big one. The 
firm had trackage for handling only 
about one-half of the proposed increase 
in production, and there was not suf- 
ficient space available to provide track 
for unloading and loading the additional 
cars. 

This knowledge enabled the bank 
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STATEMENT TO THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
OPERATING STATEMENT 
OF. co 
— a EES = 
Sales—Total % $ 
Less—Returns and Allowances $ 
—Outbound Freight, and Storage at Distributing Points $ i$ 
Net Sales 100% $ 
Cost of Sales 
“ Finished Inv. at Beginning of Period $ 
Production for Period (Detail on Back) 
Purchases of Finished Goods 
Cost of Goods Returned $ 
Less—Finished Inv. at End of Period $ 
Cost of Sales $ 
Gross Operating Profit or Loss $ 
Selling Expense 
Salaries—Office $ 
Salaries and Commissions—Salesmen 





Form 735—2M—6-23— 137536 























Advertising 
Other Expenses $ 
Salaries—Officers $ 
Salaries—Office 
Interest on Borrowed Money 
Interest on Funded Debt 
Insurance and Taxes 
Other Expenses 
Deprecaiti Office Buildi 
Depreciation—Office Furniture and Fixtures | $ 
Total Expenses | $ 
Net Operating Profit or Loss | $s 
Other Deductions and Additions 
Discount Allowed $ 
Less—Discount on Purchases com 


$ 
Investment and Other Income ts | $ $ and 
Profit or Loss for Period | R 
























































Principal Materials Consumed During Last Month emp 
Average an j 


Kind of Material Price Amount 
the 


cent 


Balance 
ind of Materi Price Uschineea Pe we 
— bank 
...Contracts Previously Reported 





New Contracts 
...Contracts Previously Reported : 
New Contracts Savi 


...Contracts Previously Reported 





New Contracts 
...Contracts’ Previously Reported bank 
New Contracts ~ 
(OVER) part 


Specimen of form operating statement supplied by bank to client firms borr 
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FOR | 


MANUFACTURING STATEMENT 
! 











Work in Process—Beginning of Period 
Direct Labor 
Direct Material 
Direct Overhead—Operating Depts. Expenses 
Factory Expenses 
Superintendence and General Expense 
Other Factory Overhead Depts. Expenses 
Spoiled Work 
Light, Heat and Power 
Depreciation—Buildings (Or—Rent) 
Depreciats Making and Ree 
Maintenance—Buildings 


Mai Machi 





— 
y and Equip 





Insurance and Taxes 

Experimental Expense 

Other Expenses 

Total Charges to Manufacturing 

Lese—Work in Process at End of Period 

Production for Period {Sct} Cost 
Saas 








% $ 
































100% ts 





Certified correct. 


Value of total orders on hand -  $.......cccccesceessesees 


Company. 





(To be signed by an Officer of the Company.) By 








Title. 








Form manufacturing statement which bank supplies to clients 


committee to act for both its customer’s 
and its own interests. 

These and other citable examples 
emphasize the practical importance of 
an industrial department as a part of 
the large present-day bank in industrial 
centers. 


A DEFINITE OPERATING POINT OF VIEW 


“Such a department brings to bear 
upon each situation what the average 
banker needs—a definite operating 
point of view,” said H. C. Robinson, 
Senior vice-president of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, in discussing the value of an in- 
dustrial department as seen from that 
bank’s experience. 

“The bank official and his credit de- 
partment may thoroughly analyze the 
borrower’s statements and operating re- 





ports; he may, perhaps, go so far as to 
inspect the books and personnel; but 
even so, the banker, unless he has some- 
time been a manufacturer, cannot 
readily grasp the status of things from 
a manufacturing angle as well as from 
the banking viewpoint. If business con- 
ditions change, if the customer’s balance 
sheet begins to show losses, he may not 
know exactly how to help the borrower 
in a constructive way. Nor is he always 
sure of the right step to take to safe- 
guard the bank. 

“The manufacturer, on the other 
hand, not infrequently believes that the 
banker views his customer’s situation 
wholly from a banking standpoint, and, 
therefore, the customer sometimes hesi- 
tates to lay all the cards upon the table. 

“It was just this lack of understand- 
ing between banker and manufacturer, 
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STATEMENT TO THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY at 
BALANCE SHEET oper: 
OF THE COMPANY ufact 
Form 137—3M—6-23—137584 AS OF 19__ ep 
ASSETS | | 
| a pro 
Current Assets | } basic 
’ asic 
Pago i I failu 
Cash in Banks (as per Detail No. 1) $ | | : 
Trade Acceptances Receivable $ | — 
Notes Receivable—Customers (as per Detail No. 2) | $ misus 
Accounts Receivable—Customers (as per Detail No. 3) $ ineflic 
Less: Reserve for Bad and Doubtful Accounts $ $ is the 
Inventory—Finished $ of th 
—In Procese—(Unfinished) | these 
—Raw Materials $ if b 
—Paid for in Advance by Accepts. or Notes $ reach 
U. S. Government Securities of e: 
Other Current Assets (as per Detail No. 4) $ probl 
Investments “Vy 
Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, etc. $ | ; 
Controlled or Subsidiary Comp to br 
Real Estate—Not Used in Business |_|s | bear 
Prepaid Expense (as per Detail No. 5) | $ our 1 
Deferred Expense (If Any Additions—Detail No. 6) | Ig its f U 
Sinking Fund | $ | dealir 
Miscellaneous Assets | at th 
Due from C lied or Subsidiary C Ad $ facto) 
Due from C led or Subsidiary C Mdse. | | turer 
Notes Receivable—Officers, Stockholders and Employees | | other. 
Accts. Receivable—Officers, Stockholders and Employ | about 
Stores, Stationery, Supplies, etc. | and ‘ 
Other Assets (If Any Additions—Detail No. 7) $ | d 1 
Goodwill, Patents and Trade Marks i $ oo 
Fixed Assets (as per Detail No. 12) | . his be 
‘eal dati | " rT] indus 
LIABILITIES the fa 
Current Liabilities | | co-op 
Accounts Payable (as per Detail No. 8) 's } cover: 
Accounts Payable—Officers, Stockholders, etc. | | | | see cr 
Notes Payable (as per Detail No. 9) i | | as we 
Trade Acceptances Pavable | | | “7 
Provision for Federal Taxes } } | 
Accrued Payroll, Interest, Other Taxes, etc. ; | —_ 
Other Current Liabilities |_|s | t i 
Reserves (as per Detail No. 10) | Is | wie 
Mortgages or Liens on Real Estate | i$ | | pean 
Chattel Mortgages | Is | gatior 
Bonded Debt | |s | | | ana 
Any Other Liabilities (as per Detail No. 11) | | Is |_| | terial. 
Total Linkitie | | fs or al 
Net Worth—Represented as Follows: | \$s al they 
Capital Stock—Outstanding i | point j 
Preferred ls | | 
Common ‘s |_ is | | HO\ 
Surplus—(See Detail No. 13) '$ | $ al 
oven . | Th 























Specimen of form balance sheet which client fills out for bank Guar. 
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this failure of the banker to view his 
industrial customer’s problems from an 
operating point of view, and the man- 
ufacturer’s misunderstanding of the use 
of credit mediums and failure to attain 
a proper relationship with his bank, that 
basically explains many of the business 
failures of 1921, 1922 and 1923,” con- 
tinued Mr. Robinson. “Over-expansion, 
misuse of credit, faulty accounting, or 
ineficient operating and selling methods 
is the diagnosis of numerous disasters 
of the deflation period. And many of 
these wrecks could have been prevented 
if bankers and manufacturers had 
reached a fundamental understanding 
of each other’s functions, needs and 
problems. 

“We are finding a practicable way 
to bring this operating point of view to 
bear upon the situation. It is through 
our industrial department. Primarily, 
its function is to protect the bank in 
dealing with industrial borrowers, but, 
at the same time, it is a constructive 
factor in bringing banker and manufac- 
turer into a better understanding of each 
other. The banker learns definitely 
about his customer’s plant, production 
and sales and their relation to profits 
and losses. The manufacturer sees that 
his bank, seeking to serve business and 
industry, can do so only as it has all 
the facts and gets the ready, intelligent 
co-operation of its customers. He dis- 
covers, too, that the banker is trying to 
see conditions from the manufacturing 
as well as the banking point of view. 

“Thus, the industrial department, 
supplementing the work of the credit 
department, performs a valuable service. 
First, it protects the bank’s loans. 
Second, in doing their work of investi- 
gation, the engineers often find faulty 
wanufacturing practices, waste of ma- 
terial, want of co-ordination in methods 
or among departments, and thereby 
they are able to help the customer by 
pointing out such conditions.” 


HOW THE DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 


The industrial department of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 


in charge of two experienced industrial 
engineers, functions under the super- 
vision of the credit committee, made up 
of the chairman, H. I. Shepherd, vice- 
president, who devotes all his time to 
the analyses of the group, and the heads 
of the loan, credit, and industrial de- 
partmenis. 

When the credit committee, in con- 
sidering the information furnished by 
the credit department, finds that a 
creditor’s business is apparently not 
being operated profitably and that rea- 
son for this seems to be improper plant 
management or faulty methods of pro- 
duction or marketing, the problem is im- 
mediately referred to the engineers for 
investigation. The credit department 
supplies the committee with analyses of 
the firm’s balance sheets, statements and 
operating reports. If the data reveal 
losses, unbalanced inventories, or other 
danger signals, the operating reports 
are then turned over to the industrial 
department with the request that, after 
revising them, a survey be made of the 
concern’s personnel and _ operations. 
Upon making such an investigation, the 
engineers prepare a detailed report of 
their findings for the credit committee’s 
consideration. Recommendations for 
action are thereupon passed to the 
finance committee. 

But it should be stated that the bank 
doesn’t limit the work of the industrial 
department only to surveys of firms 
which, the committee has reason to be- 
lieve, are in unfavorable condition. Fre- 
quently, when a new industrial customer 
asks for a line of credit or loan, the 
reports of the credit department are 
supplemented by an operating view. 

When I asked F. W. Bishop, head of 
the industrial department, to explain 
what he and his associate, B. F. 
Higdon, did when they made a survey, 
he said, “Go with us some day and see 
for yourself.” I did. 

It was a comparatively new corpora- 
tion, and it had been doing business 
with the bank since organization. The 
concern was growing: balance sheets 
and operating reports indicated an in- 
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DETAIL - SUPPORTING ITEMS IN BALANCE SHEET situa 
cern, 
Casn m. Banks—No. | (Give Name) | | Other Assets—No. 7 unde 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co. Stock Subscriptions Receivable U7 
the « 
| In tl 
——— | Accounts Payable—No. & i 
Notes Receivable—No. 2 Not due Bish 
Due within 90 days ' | Past due—within 60 days comay 
Due beyond 90 days | | Past due—beyond 60 days Ther 
Past due feelit 
(Amount of Renewals $.................- iL } Notes Payable—No. 9 Due date con fe 
A ts Rec.—C No. 3 Guardian Sav. & Tr. senta 
| Not due \ the : 
Past due within 60 days , | reali: 
Past due beyond 60 days | Total Due to Banks bring 
| | For Mdse.—Within 90 days bear 
| Other Current Assets—No. 4 | “ “Beyond 90 days TI 
| | “Past due | J 
SS Total Purchase Notes |_| mana 
| cccignaleeall Other Notes Payable i a prod 
| Prepaid Expenses—No. 5 j Total Notes Payable supe! 
| Unexpired Insurance | Reserves—No. 10 (Itemize) | ment 
| Prepaid Interest ! | pany 
| trol 
= | , 
| {| | spoil 
| Deferred Expenses—No. 6 | | view 
Organization Expense i | | a bu 
Disc. on Stock or Bond Issues Any Other Liabilities—No. |! | duce 
; i 25} 
| | mate 
Af 
Fixed Assets—No. 12 Book Value _|(iate j__For Month _— TET —]_ Net Value tory 
Land xx x x lax seein 
Buildings | | ceivin 
| Machinery, Equipment and Fixtures | ship} 
| Autos, Trucks, Horses and Wagons \ tions 
i inspe 
TOTALS | I 
RECONCILEMENT OF SURPLUS No. 13 I nope 
If balance of this account has been changed during the period by any items other than the period's profit or of th 
loss as shown by the Operating Statement, give details..................00<---+-- Th 
| with 
treas 
: Th 
resul 
favor 
meth 
Castified Geweet.........-ec.ecccsccecccsesscsescercneresoreese Company. Ther 
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Reverse of balance sheet, showing detail-supporting items in sheet atten 
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creasingly better position. The. bank, 
however, wanted a closer view of the 
situation, and the executives of the con- 
cern, appreciating the value of mutual 
understanding, urged the visit. 

Upon arrival at the plant, meeting 
the officers was the preliminary move. 
In this very informal conference, Mr. 
Bishop and the executives discussed the 
company’s sales policies and methods. 
There was no prying, no constrained 
feeling. It was a pleasant, informal 
conference, in which the bank’s repre- 
sentatives learned important facts about 
the firm; and its officers, I could see, 
realized that their bank was definitely 
bringing an operating point of view to 
bear upon the situation. 

The next move was into the factory 
manager’s office, where cost-keeping, 
production control, spoilage, and labor 
supervision were discussed, supple- 
mented by the examination of the com- 
pany’s departmental and factory con- 
trol reports, covering production, costs, 
spoilage. Here the engineers had a 
view of how this factory operated under 
a budget, how it had within a year re- 
duced production costs approximately 
25 per cent. and waste and spoiled 
materials more than 50 per cent. 

After lunch, accompanied by the fac- 
tory manager, we went over the plant, 
seeing every nook and corner from re- 
ceiving department to stock rooms and 
shipping office. Factory layout, opera- 
tions, handling and moving materials, 
inspection, storing and shipping—all 
steps in the manufacturing and packing 
of the firm’s goods were observed. 

Then followed an informal conference 
with the president, the secretary and 
treasurer. 

This preliminary survey undoubtedly 
resulted in a report which reflected 
favorably upon the personnel and 
methods of this particular corporation. 
There are others, of course, which are 
not so encouraging to the banker, and 
these invariably must receive the most 
attention. 
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FOCUSING ON PERSONNEL AND OPERATION 


“Two things in particular get our at- 
tention in making these surveys,” ex- 
plained Mr. Bishop. “They are per- 
sonnel and operation. 

“We look into the suitability of the 
executives in their respective positions. 
The general manager’s ability is esti- 
mated by his grasp of the company’s 
policies, methods and products. The 
sales manager is judged by his capacity 
to organize and bring to completion con- 
structive, economical sales campaigns. 
If it is found that he is visionary, ex- 
travagant, or both, correction or a 
change is recommended. 

“The factory manager is judged by 
his methods of operating the plant, by 
his system of production control, by the 
percentage which he delivers compared 
with the amount he wastes, by the gen- 
eral aspects of the job and the work 
people, by the amount of lost motion 
and wasted energy in the manufacture 
and movement of products, by the quan- 
tity of raw material compared with the 
work in process, and by the amount of 
scrap, the value of the spoiled work 
and the number of returns from cus- 
tomers. 

“In making the surveys of the plants, 
we discover many things. Such data 
give very definite material for the 
credit and finance committees and not 
infrequently furnish surprises for heads 
of the plants inspected. 

“For example, it is sometimes found 
that concerns average their costs and 
then fail to carry the average out in 
sufficient detail to arrive at the actual 
cost figures. Now and then we discover 
that the cost system does not tie into the 
general books and that the overhead is 
improperly applied. 

“Examinations of inventories almost 
invariably reveal whether they are 
quick, slow-moving or obsolete, and this 
fact is of great importance to the bank. 
Sometimes, too, the method of inventory- 
keeping is faulty. 

“Not infrequently we find that by 
the re-arrangement of a unit or two 
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much saving can be accomplished in 
proper routing of materials. 

“The value and condition of equip- 
ment are often open questions in exam- 
ining a firm’s statement. But an in- 
spection furnishes not only this informa- 
tion but also that as to the efficiency of 
the factory supervision. Our impres- 
sion that a certain factory manager 
was inefficient was based, primarily, 
upon the discovery that the main shaft 
in the power house vibrated. This type 
of manager, we find, lets the machinery 
shake itself to pieces. 

“As the bank’s representatives, it 
must be understood that we do not go 
in a professional capacity to advise the 
manufacturer as to methods or to direct 
the setting up of any systems. That’s 
the business of the manufacturer’s own 
engineering and accounting depart- 


ments or of the professional industrial 
engineers whose services are available 
for such work. We represent the point 
of contact between the banker and the 
manufacturer. If, in doing this, we 
can be of service in pointing out ways 
and means of getting better products, 
in reducing overhead, in increasing 
production-efficiency, and in developing 
better co-ordination of personnel and 
departments, the help is gladly given.” 

Obviously, the experiences of this 
bank indicate the advantages of having 
this operating point of view in handling 
the problems incident to lending money 
to industry. It brings banker and man- 
ufacturer to an understanding of each 
other’s problems, limits and functions. 
It protects the bank, and it protects 
the customers. 


(aa) 
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The Growth of the Radio Industry 


By Guy E. Tripp 


Chairman Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


ADIO is no longer a fad, but a fact. 

As an industry it has doffed its 
swaddling clothes over night, as it were. 
In the short space of three years over 
3000 manufacturers of radio supplies 
have risen throughout the country. Over 
a quarter of a million people, directly or 
indirectly are connected with the pro- 
duction, distribution and sale of radio 
products. A library of over 250 books 
has been written on the subject, and 
more than thirty radio magazines are 
now published. It is estimated that 
over $150,000,000 was spent by the 


people of the United States for radio 
products last year, that $300,000,000 
will be spent this year, and there are 
signs that radio soon will become a half 
billion dollar industry. 

No other art has made such an im- 
mediate appeal to human imagination. 
Probably 10,000,000 people in_ this 
country alone, now search the air for 
musical and other programs sent broad- 
cast by radio, and it is likely that within 
a few years radio may have audience of 
fifty million people. 
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Does the Farmer Need Charity? 
_ By Carlton P. Fuller 


MAN is apparently considered 
an “engineer” whether he grad- 
uated from a technical school, or 

restyled his plumbing business “‘sani- 
tary engineering,” or dignified his 
garage with the sign “automotive en- 
gineering.” Just so, the term “farmer” 
is made to cover unnumbered identities, 
and one section of the press starts a 
campaign of protest against the unfor- 
tunate, unjustified, unendurable posi- 
tion of “the farmer,’ while another 
group of papers proclaims that hard 
times for “the farmer” are mostly 
imaginary, based on false premises, or 
due to speculation in land. Of course, 
it is as legitimate to label the agricul- 
tural population with one brand for con- 
venience sake as it is to refer to the 
wage-earning class, the professional 
class, etc., if the understanding remains 
that a dairy farmer meets problems 
altogether different from those of a 
corn-hog raiser, and that a _ cotton 
grower is not in the same category as a 
wheat farmer. Moreover, it is well to 
remember that dairy products each year 
are worth more than any one crop, and 
show a value of 2.4 billion dollars 
against 5.7 for the eleven principal 
crops. 

When a farmer must toil over an 
acre of wheat all summer to receive the 
amount a New York plasterer receives 
in one short day, there is some excuse 
for his complaints; but his son indicates 
the fundamental, long-time remedy by 
going to the city to become a plasterer. 
Even “the wheat farmer” is not a unit 
of unrelieved suffering; it so happens 
this year that our much heralded sur- 
plus of wheat consists of durum, which 
is always exported to manufacturers of 
macaroni and spaghetti, and Pacific 
Coast growths, which are also always 


exported; there may even be a local 
shortage of grades the mills wish to use. 
Of course this does not pacify the North 
Dakoia farmers whose wheat cost last 





year was $1.49 a bushel. They, like 
the “marginal producers” (those closest 
to bankruptcy) in all industries, can 
thrive only in boom times. And nothing 
can satisfy the Minnesota farmers who 
paid $300 an acre for their land three 
years ago and now find it worth $150. 


ONE ROOT OF FARM TROUBLES 


One root of the farm troubles will 
certainly be found in inflated land 
values, but it is easy to get lost in “a 
vicious circle” of argument: land values 
depend upon the income obtainable from 
the land, which depends not only upon 
the yield of crops but also upon the 
price obtained for those crops; hence, 
is the land too high or are the crop 
prices too low? The inevitable answer 
is that some land is too high and some 
prices are too low. That the general 
farm land situation should not be pre- 
carious is apparent from the 1920 Cen- 
sus figures, giving the average value of 
the mortgaged farm as $11,500 and the 
average mortgage as $3350, while 53 
per cent. of owner-operated farms were 
free from any mortgage at all. More- 
over, the value of the land is not al- 
together a fixed, unchangeable quantity ; 
beyond the correct amount of fertiliz- 
ing, cultivating and rotating, the farmer 
can frequently develop his property by 
planting more diversified crops, follow- 
ing the example of some Minnesotans, 
who have supplimented their wheat with 
flax seed, and North Carolinans, who 
have given cotton only the center, not 
the whole, of the stage. While in any 
particular year of high prices for the 
one main crop a farmer might lose 
money by giving over some of his acre- 
age to other growths, he would be repaid 
in other years and in the fertility of 
his soil. It is the old moral of all the 
eggs in one basket. 

Whenever consideration is given to 
agricultural problems, the most per- 
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sistent complaint heard is this: the 
farmer’s dollar will not buy the same 
relative amount of manufactured goods 
it would in 1913. Price indices ap- 
parently confirm this assertion, although 
some economists believe the farmer’s 
position was much more advantageous 
in 1913 than usual and point out that 
he is as well off now as in 1899—a good 
agricultural year. Arguing on such 
bases is likely to prove deceptive, since 
indices are based on averages and give 
little comfort to the poor livestock 
raiser who is averaged upward by the 
wealthy cotton grower. In addition, 
the farmer needs actual cash about as 
often as the rest of us do; the fact that 
corn and hay may be high in price is 
only an irritation if he has to feed all 
his crops to livestock which are low- 
priced (75 per cent. of corn is so fed) ; 
and by next year, when he can cut down 
on his livestock, corn and hay may be 
low again. Now, corn represents 28 per 
cent. of the farm value of the principal 
crops, and hay 21 per cent., while wheat 
—a big “cash crop’—forms only 14 
per cent. and cotton, 16 per cent. Hence, 
the ready-money position of the farm 
population is not accurately measured 
by indices, though even these show that 
the situation is improving. The De- 
partment of Agriculture finds the 
farmer’s purchasing power to be the 
highest in three years, and the mail- 
order houses confirm this fact by in- 
creased sales in rural communities. 


THE FARMER’S SUPPLY OF CREDIT 


Some people still believe that farmers 
would have no worries about buying 


power if they could get all the credit 
they want, despite the well-considered 
opinion of experts that they have all 
they need. Farmers form the only section 
of the population which has had a 
special banking system established in its 
favor, and with the advent of the Fed- 
eral, and Joint-Stock, Land Banks, 
there would seem to be little call for 
more credit, though it is true that our 
commercial banking system has been ill- 
adapted to the long-time loans needed 
in agriculture. Most of the financial 
panaceas advocated are designed to 
raise prices by holding back crops, 
sometimes temporarily successful, but 
always eventually disastrous. If, in- 
stead of butting his head against eco- 
nomic forces, the farmer should turn 
his attention to such man-made in- 
equalities as the tax burden (according 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, farmers spend over 16 per cent. 
of their income for taxes, and the rest 
of the community only 12 per cent.), or 
uneven freight rates (though freight in 
general is as low relatively as farm 
prices; $700,000,000 worth of wheat 
this year will pay $105,000,000 of 
freight, while $1,400,000,000 worth of 
cotton pays only $40,000,000), he would 
make more progress. And _ salvation 
through diversification of crops is far 
more sound and sure than Government 
subsidy of any kind. The farmer 
should heed the words of an able Presi- 
dent, who said as long ago as 1887, 
“Though the people support the Gov- 
ernment, the Government should not 
support the people.” 
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The Unit Plan for Savings Departments 


By H. C. 


EVERAL questions that have been 
asked regarding the unit plan for 
savings departments are: 


1. On what basis is the unit estab- 
lished ? 

2. Can this plan be applied to depart- 
ments with less than 20,000 accounts? 

3. How do you provide for relieving 
the bookkeepers and tellers during the 
lunch period? 

4. Do you not experience congestion 
at a unit? 

5. How do you go about establishing 
this plan? 

6. Will not the re-use of an account 
number eventually cause trouble? 


In order properly to establish the 
unit plan, one principal factor must be 
considered: What is the activity of the 
department and how does this activity 
affect tne normal peak? For be it thor- 
oughly understood that there is a daily 
peak which usually occurs between 12 
o'clock and 2; a weekly peak—Monday 
ordinarily averaging greater activity 
than the other days; the first of the 
month peak, certain seasonal peaks, and 
the interest period peak. Naturally, 
then, between 12 and 2 on a Monday 
that falls on the first few days of a 
month, would ordinarily determine the 
normal peak with a fair margin. Divid- 
ing this figure into the total number of 
accounts will give us the average 
activity per 1000; then, by ascertaining 
the number one teller can efficiently 
serve, the total number of accounts per 
unit can readily be established. 

For example, a 40,000 account insti- 
tution on the basis of this description 
has 1000 changes on a normal peak day 
from 9 to 4—400 of which come be- 
tween 12 and 2. It is then established 
that these depositors can be served at 
the rate of one a minute. There are 120 
minut«s in the period, which, divided 
into th« 400 to be served, would result 
in 31/3 units. This, with allowances, 


Hausman 


would be four units of 10,000 accounts 
each. The allowance of one per minute 
provides for the posting of withdrawals 
to the ledger, extending the balance, 
making the same notation in the pass 
book, and O. K’ing the signature. These 
functions are to be attended to by the 
bookkeeper—the teller paying out, re- 
ceiving, and entering the deposits in the 
pass book. 

One very progressive institution com- 
plained that it’s officers desired to 
further expedite the handling of a 
withdrawal by paying from the pass 
book without checking the signature, 
the ledger balance or posting the ledger. 
Surely, nothing could give speedier 
service, but should not safety be taken 
into consideration? A savings account 
is not a checking account—the depositor 
is not known nor has he established a 
credit standing with the bank, and the 
possession of a pass book is not sufficient 
evidence of ownership or the correct- 
ness of the balance shown in it. Safety 
should never be sacrificed for speed, and 
the bank’s obligation of protection ap- 
plies not only to itself but also to the 
employees and the depositors. There- 
fore service means accurate speed, and 
not just speed. 


THREE TYPES OF UNITS FEASIBLE 


Having determined the normal peak 
activity per 1000 accounts, it will be 
found that three types of units are 
feasible: 


1. A unit of 10,000 accounts with one 
bookkeeper and one teller. 

2. A unit of 20,000 accounts with one 
bookkeeper and one teller. 

8. A unit of 20,000 accounts with one 
bookkeeper and two tellers. 


This explanation also answers the 
second question, as it is seen that either 
one or two units can be established for 
an institution with less than 20,000 
accounts. 
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Relief is purely a matter of organiza- 
tion, and is less a problem with the 
unit plan. To each two units is assigned 
an auditor whose function is to keep the 
control accounts and prove the teller’s 
cage and the daily postings of the ac- 
counts. The auditor also relieves the 
bookkeeper, and the tellers relieve each 
other. 

Certainly there are times when there 
is a line at one unit; 100 per cent. per- 
fection is not likely to be attained, but 
it must be remembered that ordinarily 
the activity is equally distributed over 
the entire department and that occa- 
sional congestion is very quickly dis- 
posed of. 

The principal factor to be considered, 
as mentioned before, is the activity of 
the department. This having been de- 
termined, it will be noticed that the 
greater activity is with the newer ac- 
counts. These should, therefore, be 
distributed among the older ones, which 
is done by re-arranging the sectional 
controls—keeping the first section as it 
is, making the last section No. 2, the 
present No. 2 section becomes No. 3, the 
next to the last section No. 4, and so 
on; arranging the signature cards in the 
same way. 

Then it is vitally important to check 
the arrangement of the accounts to be 
sure that they are in the proper 
sequence. 

From then on the procedure is as 
follows: 


1. Take a trial balance and prove old 
controls. 

2. Re-number the accounts from 
one up. 

3. Re-number the signature cards. 

4. Provide a register of old and new 
numbers—with sufficient copies for the 
clerks and tellers. 

5. List the old numbers on the regis- 
ter from the ledger. 

6. Check same against the signature 
cards. 

7. Set up new controls on a basis of 
1000 accounts to each section. 

8. Arrange the counter and cages ac- 


cording to the number of accounts to 
each unit. 


ACTUAL OPERATION OF PLAN 


When these details are completed, 
everything is in readiness for operating 
under the new plan. The depositor 
presents himself at one of the windows 
(which of course have been marked wi:h 
both old and new numbers) the change 
is explained to him and he is instructed 
to go to window No. 1, or 2, or 3, and 
that from then on he shall continue to 
do so. Then the number of his pass 
book is changed and checked off the 
register. 

Should he want to make a deposit, 
he is served by the teller just as he has 
been in the past; if a withdrawal, he 
presents his book and receipt to the 
bookkeeper who locates the account, 
passes on the signature, enters the 
amount and extends the balance on both 
pass book and ledger, O. K’s the receipt 
and hands it to the depositor, passing 
the book through the dividing grill to 
the teller. The depositor steps to the 
teller’s window, presents the receipt, is 
given his book and money, and departs. 

At the close of the day the auditing 
clerk lists the receipt slips by controls, 
doing the same with the deposit slips. 
The accounts affected are listed in the 
same way, withdrawals and deposits 
separately, and the controls, accounts 
posted, and teller’s cash are checked 
and proved. 

As accounts are closed out a record 
of them is made and the available num- 
bers listed and applied to the new ac- 
counts as they are opened. 

This seems to be the feature that is 
hard to understand, yet it has many 
very positive advantages. ‘There is 
always the feeling that something is 
going to develop sometime in the future 
that will cause all kinds of trouble due 
to having two or more names repre 
sented by the same number. 


RE-USE OF ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


1. By assigning new accounts in the 
places of accounts closed out, the sec 
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tional controls or trays of 1000 accounts 
are automatically maintained and re- 
plenished with an equal distribution of 
the fresh and active accounts. Each 
control unit then has approximately the 
same number of daily transactions as 
every other unit, and each contains ap- 
proximately the same number of active 
accounts and the same number of ac- 
counts closed. The piling up of activity 
on the recent or new end of the ledger 
is eliminated. The necessity of fre- 
quent consolidation of ledgers and the 
corresponding change in sectional con- 
trols is also eliminated. 

2. The control units are not merely 
theoretical or imaginary sub-divisions 
of the ledger, but are actual tangible 
units which can be referred to en bloc 
at any time without interference. 

3. Equal distribution of activity over 
the entire ledger means less interference 
and greater speed in posting, and an 
opportunity to apportion the posting 
and proving equally among the clerks 
by units, with the assurance that each 
will have approximately the same 
amount of work to do. 

1. The number of active accounts can 
be determined easily at all times. The 
highest or last account number minus 
the total number closed out is the num- 
ber of active accounts. This valuable 
figure for statistical purposes can be 
had within three or four minutes at any 
time. 

5. The practice of re-using closed out 
account numbers constantly operates to 
save space. When the ordinary ledger is 
consolidated to gain this end there is in- 
volved the necessity of running up a 
total of balances on those accounts 
which are to be transferred from one 
control unit to another, and the corres- 
ponding addition and substraction from 
the control figures involved. These 
Operations not only consume time and 
require great care, but cannot be abso- 
lutely proved as to their accuracy until 
the next trial balance is taken. 

6. urthermore, at each consolidation 
the positions of active accounts are 
changed. Bookkeepers soon become 
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familiar with the positions of the ac- 
counts as closely as thousands and 
hundreds, but this familiarity and its 
advantages is destroyed at each consoli- 
dation. The re-use of numbers assures 
that each account is always in the same 
place regardless of how many times it 
may have been closed out or re-assigned. 

7. This maintenance of a check over 
the numerical sequence of the accounts 
results in the practicability of running 
trial balances which identify the in- 
dividual balances with their account 
numbers. This is accomplished by list- 
ing the balances from accounts to sheets 
which are ruled and spaced to show the 
account number against which each bal- 
ance applies. The sheets are spaced for 
adding machine use so that upon com- 
pletion of the work, the bookkeepers 
have, without any additional work, the 
balance and corresponding account num- 
ber of every active account. These 
sheets may be placed in the vault to- 
gether with the daily proof sheets, 
which also show account numbers and 
amounts of transactions, with the 
knowledge that in case of loss or de- 
struction of any or all of the ledger ac- 
counts they could be duplicated with- 
out reference or consideration of the 
outstanding pass books. 

8. The common error in trial balances 
is the duplicating or omission of an 
item in turning the accounts and listing 
on the machine. The use of numbered 
sheets will detect such errors at the foot 
of each column owing to the fact that 
provision in spacing is made for 100 
accounts in each column. Consequently 
if over or short one space on the column 
it is known that either one balance is 
duplicated or omitted, and the error is 
located within a maximum group of 
100 accounts. 


THE FEAR OF TROUBLE FROM RE-USING 
NUMBERS 


The fear that trouble will develop 
from re-using numbers will quickly 
vanish upon mature thought. First let 
it be distinctly understood that account 
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numbers are never duplicated—they are 
only re-issued after the first holder has 
closed his account. The number is 
simply a convenience—the name is 
always the main factor of identity. 
Therefore when John Doe, who has ac- 
count 17684, withdraws his patronage, 
his account is removed from the active 
ledger and very plainly marked 
“closed,” and transferred to the closed 
ledger. Later number 17684 is assigned 
to Richard Roe, and the same process 
gone through when his account closes. 
That number is then assigned to James 


Black. A number of years elapse. A 
demand is made on the bank in behalf 
of John Doe, Acct. No. 17684; where- 
upon that number is found in the active 
ledger but it is in the name of James 
Black. Naturally, then, recourse is had 
to the closed ledger, where there are 
two accounts numbered 17684, one for 
Richard Roe the other for John Doe, 
and the supporting entries are just as 
readily found as if the number had 
never been re-assigned. Can you 
imagine any possible complications 
arising? 


Ui 
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The Young Man in Banking 
By George J. Scott 


Treasurer Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 


T is too easy to fall into routine, 
and to be contented with the groove 
in which we find ourselves. I do 
not mean by that to commend the man 
who has an eternal grievance against 
everyone else, but rather that healthy 
discontent of the poet: 
For thence—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 
What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been, but would not 
sink i’ the scale. 


There is no greater paradox in life 
than life itself. Some one has said that 
we are all “living under sentence of 
death—with a sort of indefinite re- 
prieve,’” and yet a serious reflection 
upon the meaning of existence is not a 
noticeable feature of the average man. 
Convention is one of the great snares of 
civilized life, and it is easier to follow 
its lead blindly than to question its 
authority. Man is inevitably, in a 
measure, the creature of circumstance: 
heredity and environment are factors in 


a 
o 


the composition of each one of us; but, 
none the less, I prefer Henley’s lines 
of revolt: 
It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 


I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 


And yet I am afraid that the bank- 
ing profession is by no means free from 
the weakness that generally clings to 
long-established institutions: a con- 
servative acquiescence in the routine of 
things is the too-frequent characteristic, 
and the spirit of virile independence is 
very often absent. I remember dis- 
cussing with a successful and _ well- 
known banker in London a few years 
ago, the subject of success in a bank, 
and speaking with his usual humility 
regarding his own career, he said, “Of 
course there is one thing a young man 
must always have, if he wishes to make 
his way, and that is ambition.” 


THE TENDENCY TO BECOME STEREOTYPED 


In our profession, where for a large 
number the duties must be of a distinctly 
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routine nature, the inclination is to be- 
come stereotyped, so much so that, in 
middle life, many men accustomed to 
this mode of existence, shrink from ac- 
cepting positions where responsibility, 
initiative, and enterprise are involved. 
In another sphere of life, Henry Ford 
writes in his autobiography, ‘“There is 
no difficulty in picking out men. They 
pick themselves out, because—although 
one hears a great deal about the lack 
of opportunity for advancement—the 
average workman is more interested in 
a steady job than he is in advancement. 
Scarcely more than 5 per cent. of those 
who work for wages, while they have 
the desire to receive more money, have 
also the willingness to accept the ad- 
ditional responsibility and the addi- 
tional work which go with the higher 
places.” 

Whilst this indisposition to excep- 
tional strain in work or responsibility 
necessary to enable a man to go ahead 
varies in different occupations, it is uni- 
versally in operation, and determines to 
a large extent the destinies of men. If 
we take our own profession we find it 
there. Young men by the score have no 
steady ambition to succeed. Some 
think they have, but they will not give 
the time necessary for study, nor do they 
even apply all their latent ability to the 
everyday duties that fall to their lot. 
They wait for something to come their 
way. and are surprised that it does not 
generally do so. They see others who 
started with them now doing well, 
whilst they have been left behind, and 
they complain that they have never had 
a chance. I am quite well aware that 
some men, who deserved to succeed, 
have made little progress, but owing to 
a block on the direct line of succession, 


they have missed their opportunity, and 
yet for every case of this kind I have 
known several who had the chance, but 
were not ready when the opportunity 
presented itself. The difficulty is to get 
men to break away from the conven- 
tional standard. They do their work 
as well as those round about them, but 
they have no vision beyond it. They 
make no serious, well-planned effort to 
qualify themselves for higher work— 
and go on the principle that they can 
do so, when there is a likelihood of the 
post becoming vacant. 

Success is almost invariably won by 
steady, hard work, although other fac- 
tors have to be included, and the op- 
portunities are open to far more than 
take advantage of them. There never 
was a time in the banking profession 
when so many prizes were available, 
and there has never been a time when 
educational facilities were so easily ob- 
tained as they are at the present day. 
The opportunities are awaiting the 
young man of today in the years to 
come, and it is for him to say whether, 
when the hour strikes, he will be there. 
The greatness of civilized countries has 
been made by the leaders in science, in- 
dustry, literature, politics, exploration, 
art, and religion, who by their en- 
thusiasm, their learning, their enter- 
prise, their devotion to duty, and their 
spiritual vision have lured men to follow 
them, and when we consider some of 
our present-day problems, we shall find 
that fundamentally the solution of these 
is in no wild theories divorced from the 
facts of human existence, but along lines 
which each of us may travel, provided 
we have courage to take up the stiff 
job, and, if necessary, to live laborious 
days. 





Bank Versus Mercantile Credits* 
By W. H. Steiner 


ANK and mercantile credits are 

fundamentally alike, and _ the 

same problems confront both the 
bank credit man and the mercantile 
credit man. Mercantile credit work is 
the father of bank credit work, which 
has developed from it only within recent 
years. As late as 1906 Prendergast 
could state in his work on “Credit and 
Its Uses:” 

“The credit department is the work 
of the past ten years, barring the days 
of those who blazed the way for its in- 
stitution, and even today it is not as pro- 
nounced a feature in banking as it is in 
commercial circles.” 

Both forms of credit, too, are vitally 
interrelated. Mercantile credit supple- 
ments bank credit, and those who ex- 
tend it must in turn rely largely on their 
banks to carry them. 

But in actual practice differences no 
less significant than similarities are 
found. The problems which are en- 
countered appear in a somewhat differ- 
ent guise to mercantile credit men, the 
relative emphasis they place differs from 
that of bank credit men, and the 
methods of attack differ accordingly. 
Just what these differences are, it is 
the purpose of the present article to 
point out. 

The contrasts may be drawn more 
sharply by discussing in turn three 
aspects of credits: 


1. Work of the credit department. 
2. Sources of data and methods of 
analysis. 

3. Size of line of credit extended. 

The contrast between bank and mer- 
cantile credits with respect to each of 
these matters will be readily apparent 
if the reader will keep clearly in mind 
certain factors which give rise to the 
differences in policy found. These fac- 
tors, whose influence will be evident 
throughout the course of the discussion, 
may be stated as follows: 


1. Mercantile credit is of everyday 
occurence, and is normally extended for 
relatively small amounts. 

2. The relation existing between 
buyer and seller is less intimate than 
that between the borrower and his bank. 

3. Mercantile credit is extended 
through giving the buyer possession of 
certain goods, so that it is related to a 
specific trade transaction. 

4. The bank takes far greater pre- 
cautions than does the seller of mer- 
chandise, hence it does not extend 
credit relatively as liberally. 

5. The mercantile credit field is far 
less uniform or standardized, so that 
practice differs in various parts of it. 


WORK OF THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


The work of the mercantile credit de- 
partment is decidedly more inclusive 
than is that of the bank credit depart- 
ment. Not only does it perform the same 
tasks in gathering information and pass- 
ing credit judgment on names, but it 
often decides questions of policy, such 
as with respect to cancellations (in 
1920-1921), and makes _ collections. 
While in the largest houses collections 
are separated from the regular credit 
work, ordinarily they devolve upon the 
credit man, who must therefore devote 
considerable attention to legal ques- 
tions. In passing upon credits, too, the 
mercantile credit man acts in a capacity 
similar to the bank loan officer, and 
does not restrict himself as does the 
bank credit man. He is therefore also 
less closely supervised on the whole 
than is the bank credit man. 


FACTORS IN THE ANALYSIS 


The larger the concern, the more 
specialized and systematized its credit 


*Acknowledgement is due the American In- 


stitute of Banking for kindly permitting the 
use of certain material gathered by the writer 
in preparing their text on Credits. 
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work, and the more nearly does it ap- 
proach that of the bank. On the whole, 
however, the mercantile credit man 
obtains far less complete information 
than does the bank credit man. In ad- 
dition, there is a difference in the 
emphasis placed upon the various 
sources. The bank credit man has as 
the center of his work the financial 
statement; the mercantile credit man 
frequently either obtains no statement, 
or else merely the statement contained 
in the agency report. Experience has 
taught him that this should be carefully 
checked to be sure that it actually por- 
trays the condition of the concern, but 
often he has neither the time nor the 
facilities to make this check. There- 
fore he places principal emphasis upon 
other sources of information. For him 
the general agency report does more 
than merely furnish “leads” for addi- 
tional checking, which is all the bank 
credit man uses it for. Giving the 
history and antecedents of the concern, 
it furnishes him with an indication of 
the moral and business risk. He can 
supplement it by reports of special 
agencies, as well as by information from 
other merchants and from interchange 
bureaus, so as to give the ledger ex- 
perience of those who have sold the 
customer and thus afford an indication 
of the latter’s habits of payment. 
Special attorney’s reports, which often 
disclose whether concerns allow claims 
to get in the hands of attorneys for 
collection, data from the salesmen of 
the house (the value and extent to 
which this should be done is a much 
debated question) and records of suits 
and judgments, constitute the mercan- 
tile credit man’s usual remaining list of 
sources. Banks furnish some data, al- 
though the fact that the intimate rela- 
tion existing between borrower and 
bank places limitations upon its ability 
to furnish information has often not 
been understood clearly in the past by 
the mercantile credit man. 

It is apparent that the mercantile 
credit man checks his customers far less 
closely than does the bank credit man, 
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in addition to obtaining less informa- 
tion from them. Furthermore, he 
adopts a different attitude in his analy- 
sis, so that he is willing to take a much 
greater “chance” on a concern and grant 
it much more liberal credit. His 
analysis of the financial statement is, 
therefore, not nearly as detailed as is 
that of the bank credit man, nor does 
it place as much emphasis upon the 
current ratio and other comparisons be- 
tween the various items. The mercan- 
tile credit man merely expects the 
statement to show a reasonably satis- 
factory condition in support of the cus- 
tomers’ business record as developed by 
the other data he obtains. The differ- 
ence in both content and emphasis is 
fully realized when the usual mercantile 
statement forms prepared by organiza- 
tions such as the National Association 
of Credit Men are contrasted with those 
prepared for bank use by the American 
Bankers Association, Cleveland Clear- 
ing House or Federal Reserve Banks. 


FIXING LINES OF CREDIT 


While some mercantile credit men at- 
tempt to fix lines of credit, others do 
not, and prefer to consider each in- 
dividual application for credit on its 
own merits. Many fix lines merely as 
a general guide, not because they expect 
rigid adherence, while others use them 
only on weak accounts and first pur- 
chases. 

The flexible nature of mercantile 
credit arrangements is readily apparent 
whfn the size of the line of credit is con- 
sidered, especially in relation to the con- 
cern’s net worth. Mercantile credit prac- 
tice, as is well known, is far less stand- 
ardized than is bank credit practice. An 
entirely different situation exists where 
the concern sells a customer his entire 
requirements, from that which exists 
where it is merely one of a considerable 
number of sellers. In the latter case, a 
mercantile credit man frequently limits 
the credit granted to a specified percen- 
tage of the concern’$.net worth, say, for 
first grades of credit, 10 to 15 per cent., 
or, in very stable lines, occasionally 20 
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or 25 per cent. As would be expected, 
the greater the normal risk existing in 
the line, the less the credit granted, 
while the higher the margin of profit 
obtained, the more liberal the credit ex- 
tended. Where the seller has a cus- 
tomer’s entire business, however, he is 
willing to go much further than the 
limits just given. The net worth fades 
into the background and the ability of 
the concern to move the merchandise 
assumes prime importance. Further- 
more, in retail trade practice is often 
much more liberal than in wholesale, 
and in some cases the bank man may 
well wonder at the basis on which the 
credit rests. 

Contrast with this bank credit prac- 
tice. In general the bank, although it 
may be likened to a business house 
which has the buyer’s entire business, 
extends smaller lines. As Bagehot said 
many years ago, “There is a cardinal 
difference between banking and other 
forms of commerce; you can afford to 
take less risk in banking than in com- 
merce, and you must take much greater 
precautions.” This difference is usually 
ascribed to several causes. 


1. The bank lends chiefly, not its 
own, but borrowed funds, and it is 
obligated to repay these on demand. 
Hence, it must be more conservative in 
the amount it lends as well as take 
special precautions and use _ special 
methods. 

2. The nature of the advance differs. 
Mercantile credit merely serves to ef- 
fect an advance of merchandise. that is. 


to postpone the date of payment for the 
goods in question. The margin of profit 
is much greater, hence the risks which 
can be taken are corrospondingly in- 
creased. Especially is this true, for 
example, of concerns like manufac- 
turers of specialties, as contrasted with 
concerns like wholesalers of staple com- 
modities. The bank obtains a small 
margin of profit on a large turnover. so 
that as a result, the bad debt loss it 
expects is far smaller. 


Looked at in another way. it is in 
order to aid sales that the mercantile 
credit man has to go much further with 
the concern than the bank credit man 
does. He must strike a balance between 
maximizing sales and minimizing losses, 
in order to achieve as a net result the 
largest possible net profit to the house. 
He must not aim at smallest possible 
absolute loss, refusing all buyers con- 
cerning whose standing any doubt may 
arise, nor must he aim at largest pos- 
sible sales regardless of credit risk. It 
will pay him to accept orders just as 
long as losses do not equal or exceed the 
profit he obtains on them. The problem 
of the bank, though similar, is much less 
acute. The mercantile credit man must 
work very closely with his sales depart- 
ment in order to achieve the best results. 
If necessary to extend credit very lib- 
erally in any given case, he must be pre- 
pared to supervise the credit carefully, 
almost to the extent of putting a man on 
the books and working with the 
customer. 
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The New Home of the Consolidated First National and First Trust and 
Savings Banks of Hammond, Indiana 
(size 83 feet by 154 feet) 


This bvilding will be of fireproof construction, 
with structural steel frame and Indiana Lime- 
stone exterior. The general layout, the ap; or- 
tionment of space for banking and rental pur- 
poses, and the resultant earning power of the 
property warrant the careful investigation of any 
banker facing a similar building problem. Full 
particulars will be furnished without obligation. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 

















1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Liable to Depositor Where 
Funds Were Seized by 
Soviet Republic 


Boris N. Sokoloff v. National City Bank of 
New York, New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, April 4, 1924 


N June, 1917, the plaintiff, a citizen 

and subject of Russia, paid to the 

defendant bank $30,225. The 
bank agreed to open in its Petrograd 
branch a deposit account in the plain- 
tiff’s favor for an equivalent amount in 
rubles. The account was opened and 
a portion withdrawn. Subsequently the 
defendant failed to honor demands for 
the balance, and this suit to recover the 
balance was brought. 

One of the defenses set up by the 
bank was that, before the bank could 
open a branch in Petrograd, it had to 
agree to certain rules which provided, 
among other things, that litigation in 
connection with its Russian business 
must be in the Russian courts and sub- 
ject to the Russian laws; that in March 
and November, 1917, revolutions took 
place in Russia, as a result of which the 
Soviet Republic Government was estab- 
lished, and that the Soviet Republic, by 
force of arms, took possession of the 
defendant’s Petrograd branch and all of 
its assets and liabilities, including the 
liability of the plaintiff. 

The court held that this was not a 
sufficient defense. When the account 
was opened, the relation of debtor and 
creditor arose between the plaintiff and 
the defendant bank. There was nothing 
belonging to the plaintiff in the hands 
of the bank which the Russian Govern- 
ment could seize. The bank was in the 
same position as an individual who al- 
leged, in defense to an action for money 
loaned, that he was robbed of the money 
while carrying it from his bank to the 
creditor. 


OPINION 


Appeal from an order of the Supreme 
Court, New York County, denying 
plaintiff's motion to strike out the first 
and second separate defenses contained 
in the amended answer of the defendant. 


FINCH, J.—The complaint alleges 
that in June, 1917, the plaintiff paid to 
the defendant $30,225 in consideration 
of an agreement on defendant’s part to 
open in its Petrograd branch bank a 
deposit account in plaintiff’s favor for 
an equivalent amount in rubles; that 
said account was opened and a portion 
of the rubles withdrawn, but that the 
defendant failed to honor demands for 
withdrawals of the balance, for which 
balance the plaintiff demands judgment. 

For the first defence the answer al- 
leges that the defendant opened a 
branch in Petrograd, Russia, in Jan- 
uary, 1917; that before doing any busi- 
ness in Russia it had to obtain the per- 
mission of the Russian Government, and 
to agree to certain rules, which pro- 
vided, among other things, that litiga- 
tions in connection with defendant’s 
operations in Russia must be had in 
Russian courts of law, and otherwise be 
subject to the Russian laws and de- 
cisions of the Russian Government; that 
in March, 1917, a revolution took place 
in Russia, followed by a second revolu- 
tion in November, 1917, which latter 
resulted in the establishment of a gov- 
ernment known as the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which there- 
after and now exercises the sole sov- 
ereign governmental authority therein; 
that in and after November, 1917, said 
Soviet Government decreed the nation- 
alization of various forms of property, 
including that of all the private or joint 
stock banks operating in Russia, merged 
the same into a State Bank, which took 
over all the assets and liabilities of the 
liquidated enterprises, acting for the 
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Soviet Government, and to said State 
Bank was entrusted the temporary ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the private 
banks so taken over. Said defense 
further alleges that the Soviet Govern- 
ment took possession of defendant’s 
branch bank in Petrograd and of all its 
assets and liabilities, including its li- 
ability to the plaintiff, by force of arms, 
and has refused to return the same; that 
plaintiff was a citizen and subject of 
Russia and as such bound to respect the 
acts of its government; that at the time 
of making the agreemert in question 
plaintiff was aware of the unsettled 
political condition in Russia, and it was 
intended by the parties that the agree- 
ment should be performed in Russia and 
be governed by its laws and the orders 
or decrees of any government therein. 
The defense further alleges that the 
means of performance contemplated by 
the parties were destroyed by the afore- 
said acts of the Soviet Government. 

The same facts are alleged as a sec- 
ond and partial defense. 

The difficulty with the contention 
urged by the defendant that the defense 
is valid, is two-fold: first, that when 
the plaintiff executed its contract with 
the defendant, the well-recognized re- 
lationship between a depositor and a 
bank arose, namely, that the bank be- 
came simply a debtor of the plaintiff, 
without the plaintiff having a right 
to claim any specific property belong- 
ing to the bank. When the bank 
had difficulties with the Russian Gov- 
ernment, there arose an independent 
claim between the bank and the Rus- 
sian Government. There was, how- 
ever, no specific res belonging to the 
plaintiff to which the doctrine of frus- 
tration could apply. As was said by 
Mr. Justice Field in Williams v. Bruffy 
(96 U. S. 176, 187), which was a case 
where a resident of Pennsylvania sued a 
resident of Virginia in assumpsit for 
goods sold and delivered and the de- 
fendant pleaded that he was forced to 
pay the amount of the indebtedness 
under a decree of the Confederate States 
Government confiscating all claims of 
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citizens of the Union against citizens of 
the Confederate States: “But debts not 
being tangible things subject to physical 
seizure and removal, the debtors cannot 
claim release from liability to their 
creditors by reason of the coerced pay- 
ment of equivalent sums to an unlawful 
combination.” 

Both parties urge that this confisca- 
tion by the Soviet Government was jus- 
tifiable on the ground of a war tax. 
The respondent maintains that the tax 
was a tax against the plaintiff as a resi- 
dent of Russia and was a confiscation 
of the account, which was owed to the 
plaintiff. The appelant, on the other 
hand, contends that there was an appro- 
priation of the entire money of the de- 
fendant in Russia as a war tax. The 
fact that the plaintiff has a claim as a 
creditor of the National City Bank 
separate and distinct from the claim of 
the defendant as against the Russian 
Government is more clearly seen, how- 
ever, if we assume that instead of the 
war tax being the confiscation of 100 
per cent. of the assets of the defendant 
bank, the Soviet Government had placed 
a tax of 75 per cent. upon the assets of 
the defendant bank, in which case the 
defendant could not urge this tax in 
diminution of its debt to the plaintiff. 
As regards the claim of the plaintiff, 
the defendant bank is in no different 
position than would be a private person 
who alleged in defense to a suit for 
money loaned, that he was robbed of 
the money which he had accumulated to 
pay the debt while he was carrying it 
from the bank to his creditor. 

A second objection to the defence is 
that while a defense of impossibility is 
recognized where the parties enter into 
a contract upon the assumption that 4 
particular thing essential to its per- 
formance will continue to exist and be 
available for the purpose and neither 
party agrees to be responsible if it is not 
so available, the contract must be sub- 
jected to an implied condition that if 
before the time of performance, with- 
out fault of either party, the thing 
ceases to exist or be available, the con- 
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tract shall be dissolved and the parties 
excused from performance. This de- 
fense, however, only goes so far as to 
excuse the performance of an executory 
contract. It has never been held avail- 
able for the purpose of unjustly en- 
riching one party at the expense of the 
other (Tobac v. Fetner, 139 App. Div. 
248). The utmost that the defendant 
can urge is that it be relieved from the 
performance of its agreement in so far 
as the agreement has been rendered im- 
possible of performance, but on no prin- 
ciple can it be urged that the defendant 
became relieved from the obligation of 
repayment of the amount received when 
through no fault on the part of the 
plaintiff it was unable to complete the 
contract. If the defense were pleaded 
as an excuse to an action for damages 
for failure further to perform the con- 
tract, a different question would arise, 
but here the defendant is seeking to ex- 
cuse itself not from further performance 
of the contract, but from payment of a 
debt owing the plaintiff arising from the 
receipt of money from the plaintiff for 
a specific purpose which the defendant 
is unable to carry out, and hence there 
arises an obligation to repay the plain- 
tiff. 

It follows that the order appealed 
from should be reversed with $10 costs 
and disbursements, and the motion to 
strike out the complete and partial de- 
fense granted with $10 costs. 

All concur. 
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Bank Allowed to Charge Over- 
draft Against Account in Name 
of Depositor’s Daughter 


Rose Cooper v. The Republic National Bank 
of New York, New York Supreme Court 
Appellate Division, March, 1924 


Where a depositor who has two ac- 
counts with a bank, one in his own name 
and one in the name of another, makes 
an overdraft on the first account, he sub- 
Jects the second account to being offset 
by the amount of his overdraft on his 
first account. 


In this action against the defendant 
bank to recover a balance due on an ac- 
count with the bank, it appeared that 
the ownership of the account in plain- 
tiff’s name was in fact in her father 
and that the father was indebted to 
the bank by reason of a dishonest with- 
drawal of moneys from the bank. It 
was held that the bank was justified in 
offsetting the father’s indebtedness to 
it against the said account. 

A bank is not estopped from offering 
testimony or claiming facts inconsistent 
with the entry in the pass book which 
it issues to its depositor. A bank book 
at most is no more than a receipt for the 
amount deposited, and like other re- 
ceipts is subject to explanation. 


OPINION 


MERRELL, J.—The action is 
brought by this plaintiff, Rose Cooper, 
to receive moneys claimed to be the 
property of, and which have been de- 
posited by, the plaintiff with the de- 
fendant, and which the defendant re- 
fused to pay upon plaintiff’s demand. 

The plaintiff claimed upon the trial 
that on or about the fourth day of 
March, 1920, she opened an account in 
the defendant bank under the name of 
Rose Cooper, Charles Cooper, Power 
of Attorney, by making a deposit in the 
sum of $850. It was the contention of 
the defendant that while such deposit 
was made in the name of the plaintiff 
by Charles Cooper, the moneys in fact 
belonged to, and the account was really 
that of, Charles Cooper, plaintiff's 
father. 

Charles Cooper, plaintiff's father, 
prior to the opening of the account in 
question, had had an account for some 
time with the defendant bank. His ac- 
count, however, had been reduced to a 
small balance of $9.76, and for some 
time said small balance had remained 
in the defendant bank to the credit of 
Charles Cooper and his said account 
had become dormant. It appears, 
however, that monthly statements were 
rendered by the bank to all of its de- 
positors, including Charles Cooper. It 
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further appears from the testimony 
that another concern, the Eureka Sup- 
ply Company, made a deposit with the 
defendant bank which was erroneously 
credited to the dormant account of 
Charles Cooper in the sum of $254.68. 
This credit was posted to Charles 
Cooper on March 10, 1920, and on 
March 20, 1920, Charles Cooper, evi- 
dently discovering that his dormant ac- 
count had been swelled by the erroneous 
posting of the bank to $264.44, drew 
his check for the whole amount and 
closed his personal account. This check 
was honored by the bank. Shortly 
thereafter the bank discovered its mis- 
take and sought to find Cooper, but was 
unable to do so after diligent search 
and inquiry. The bank then discovered 
facts which convinced it that the ac- 
count in the name of the plaintiff, Rose 
Cooper, Charles Cooper, Power of At- 
torney, was in fact the account of 
Charles Cooper, who had dishonestly 
withdrawn the moneys erroneously 
posted to the credit of his personal ac- 
count, and thereupon the bank offset the 
amount of his overdraft against the ac- 
count in the name of the plaintiff. When 
plaintiff was furnished a monthly state- 
ment showing the withdrawal of 
$254.68, she visited the defendant bank 
and claimed that the account was hers 
and that it was entirely separate and 
distinct from her father’s business. 
The bank officials then inquired of the 
plaintiff as to the whereabouts of her 
father. but she refused to divulge the 
same, but demanded that she be paid 
the amount which had been offset 
against the account in her name. This 
the bank refused to do, and the present 
action was brought to recover the same. 

It appeared from the evidence upon 
the trial that Charles Cooper, the 
father, had been for some time in the 
business of buying and selling junk in 
a small way, and that a few days prior 
to the deposit of $850 in the name of 
the plaintiff, “Charles Cooper, Power 
of Attorney,” he had ceased doing busi- 
ness, and that the plaintiff claimed to 
have succeeded to his business. The 
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plaintiff testified that her father had 
ceased doing business about a week be- 
fore she commenced. The testimony 
was that the plaintiff was a young girl 
just out of high school, having taken a 
two years’ course in a college night 
school, and at the time of the alleged 
opening of the account and taking over 
of the business she was engaged to be 
married and was in fact married two 
months later and moved to Pottsville, 
Pa., where she made her permanent res- 
idence and resided at the time of the 
trial. The evidence showed that all 
checks drawn upon the plaintiff's ac- 
count were drawn by her father, and 
that he managed the business entirely 
and attended to all the details thereof, 
and that the plaintiff had little or no 
connection therewith. The plaintiff was 
unable to give any definite light as to 
where she obtained the money with 
which she claims to have made the de- 
posit of $850 on March 4. Her tes- 
timony was most evasive and indefinite 
and highly contradictory of that which 
she had given on a previous trial of 
the action. She was unable to state 
whether the money was in cash entirely 
or whether it was represented in part 
by checks, or where it came from. She 
testified on the prior trial that it was 
in a certain savings institution, and the 
testimony of the savings bank official 
contradicted such testimony on the part 
of the plaintiff. She finally testified on 
the present trial that the money was fur- 
nished by her sweetheart, and admitted 
that she had given no such testimony 
at the prior trial, but had then claimed 
that she had the money herself. The 
plaintiff was able to give no coherent 
testimony as to the source or character 
of the money which she claims to have 
deposited. It appeared that no part of 
it was ever checked out by her person- 
ally. The circumstances as revealed by 
the evidence raised a strong inference 
that there was in fact no change in the 
business of Charles Cooper at the time 
when plaintiff claims to have taken it 
over, and that the deposit, while in 
plaintiff's name, was in fact a deposit of 
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the moneys of Charles Cooper, and that 
plaintiff had no personal interest there- 
in. Under such circumstances, the real 
owner having dishonestly withdrawn 
the said moneys which concededly be- 
longed to others, subjected the account 
in plaintiff's name, which he in fact 
owned, to being offset by the amount of 
his dishonest withdrawal; and where it 
appeared, as I think it did fairly from 
the testimony in the case, that the own- 
ership of the account in plaintiff’s name 
was in fact in her father, the bank was 
entirely justified in offsetting his in- 
debtedness to it against said account. 
(Falkland vy. St. Nicholas National 
Bank of New York, 84 N. Y., 145; 
Strauss v. T. N. Bank, 122 N. Y. 379; 
Delahunty v. Central National Bank, 
63 App. Div. 177; Aidala v. Savoy 
Trust Co., 128 N. Y. Supp. 619.) The 
case last cited was a decision of the 
Appellate Term. The opinion of 
Justice Seabury so succinctly states the 
law upon the subject that I quote as 
follows: 


SEABURY, J. The plaintiff, an infant, 
brings this action through his guardian ad 
litem to recover the amount of a deposit 
made with the defendant. For a defense 
the defendant alleged that the deposit was 
in fact made by Guiseppe Aidala, who 
represented himself to be Rosario Aidala, 
in which name the account was kept, and 
that such depositor was indebted to it in a 
sum in excess of the amount claimed. The 
Court below found the facts to be as alleged 
by the defendant, and gave judgment ac- 
cordingly. From that judgment, the plain- 
tiff appeals to this Court. 

The only question in issue is as to who 
was in fact the real depositor of the money 
for the recovery of which this action is 
brought. It is true that the money was 
deposited in the name of “Rosario Aidala ;” 
but the evidence established that Guiseppe 
Aidala, representing himself to be Rosario 
Aidala, in fact made the deposit. It was 
also shown that, at the time of the deposit 
by Guiseppe Aidala, he signed the signa- 
ture book at the bank, and that subse- 
quently he personally drew checks upon that 
account. It was also shown that Guiseppe 
Aidala was indebted to the defendant to 
an amount in excess of the deposit claimed. 
Under these circumstances, we think the 
court below properly gave judgment for the 
defendant. 


The fact that Guiseppe Aidala deposited 
the money under the name of Rosario Aidala 
does not alter the situation. The defendant’s 
liability for the amount of the deposit made 
with it was to the real owner of the deposit, 
regardless of the name under which the de- 
posit was made. The use of a name other 
than the true name of the depositor cannot 
be permitted to serve as a shield under 
which the depositor may prevent the bank 
from deducting from the amount of his de- 
posit a debt which he owed to it. This is not 
a case where a deposit was made for the 
benefit of some person other than the de- 
positor. In such a case a different rule of 
law would be applicable. Here the bank has 
offset the debt due to it by the depositor, 
who represented his true name to be that 
under which he made the deposit. 

The evidence justified the conclusion that 
the present action was a fraudulent attempt 
on the part of Guiseppe Aidala to collect 
the full amount of his deposit from the 
bank, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
indebted to the bank to an amount in excess 
of that deposit. 

In an action for money had and received, 
it was competent to show the true facts 
under which, it had received the deposit. 
The facts as found by the Court below upon 
ample evidence justified the refusal of the 
bank to pay. 

(Justices Page and Bijur concurred.) 


The Municipal Court in the case at 
bar, in rendering its decision in favor 
of the defendant, held that the funds in 
the defendant bank in the name of the 
plaintiff belonged to her father, and that 
the bank paid him $254.68 through 
error. This finding of fact by the trial 
court was not reversed by the Appel- 
late Term, and we are of the opinion 
that it is amply sustained by the evi- 
dence at the trial. 

It is the contention of the plaintiff- 
respondent that the defendant, having 
issued its bank book wherein the plain- 
tiff is credited with the amount de- 
posited, is bound thereby and _ is 
estopped from offering testimony or 
claiming facts inconsistent with the 
entry in the pass book. We think this 
position is untenable. The bank book 
at most was no more than a receipt for 
the amount deposited and, like other re- 
ceipts, was subject to explanation. 
(Schwartz v. State Bank, 135 App. Div. 
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42, Republic L. Ins. Co. v. Hudson 
Trust Co., 130 App. Div. 618. Aff’d. 
198 N. Y. 590). It was said in Schwartz 
v. State Bank, supra, at page 43: 


But the mere fact that a customer pays 
money into a bank does not necessarily 
create the relation of debtor and creditor 
between the payee and the bank; for it is 
quite a common thing for one to pay money 
into a bank to the credit of another. Un- 
explained, the fact that a bank book con- 
tained an entry showing that the holder of 
the book had paid money into a bank would 
presumptively show that the bank had be- 
come the depositor’s debtor to the extent of 
the deposit. But the bank book being 
merely a receipt or series of receipts is 
open to explanation * * * . 


We think the testimony net only put 
in doubt but overcame the plaintiff's 
contention that she was the owner of 
the bank account from which the deduc- 
tion was made by the defendant to the 
amount of the moneys dishonestly 
checked out by her father, and that the 
father was in fact the real owner of 
said account. 

The determination of the Appellate 
Term should be reversed and the judg- 
ment of the Municipal Court reinstated 
and affrmed, with the cost to the ap- 
pellant in this Court and in the Appel- 
late Term. 

All concur. 


a 


Nation’s Wealth Put at $320,863,862,000 


HE wealth of the nation is $320,- 
863,862,000, more than one-half of 
which is in real property and improve- 
ments. The per capita wealth is $2918. 
Statistics of the country’s wealth, as 
of December 31, 1922, issued on March 
31, last, by the Census Bureau, showed 
that the total wealth increased 72.2 per 
cent. and the per capita wealth 49.6 per 
cent. in the ten years from 1912. 

All classes of property increased in 
value in the decade, except live stock, 
which decreased 6.9 per cent., to $5,- 
807,104,000. ‘The increases in money 
value of other classes of property, Cen- 
sus Bureau officials state, are to a large 
extent due to the rise in prices in recent 
years, and so far as that is the case, they 
do not represent corresponding in- 
creases in the quantity of wealth. 

Taxed real property and improve- 
ments were valued at $155,908,625,000, 
an increase of 6.9 per cent. in ten years; 
exempt real property, exclusive of na- 
tional parks and monuments, $20,505.- 
819,000, an increase of 66.5 per cent.; 
farm implements and machinery, $2.- 
604,638,000, an increase of 90.4 per 


cent.; manufacturing machinery, tools 
and implements, $15,783,260,000, an 
increase of 159.1 per cent.; railroads 
and their equipment, $19,950,800,000, 
an increase of 23.5 per cent.; stocks of 
goods, vehicles other than motor, fur- 
niture and clothing, $75,983,607 ,000, an 
increase of 121.3 per cent.; and motor 
vehicles, $4,567,407,000. No compari- 
son is possible for motor vehicles, as no 
separate estimate was made in 1912. 

The value of the United States Navy 
is placed at $1,455,992,000, an increase 
of 259.4 per cent.; privately owned 
water works. $360.885000, an increase 
of 24.4 per cent., and gold and silver 
coin and bullion, $4,278,155,000, an in- 
crease of €3.5 per cent. 

In connection with the survey of the 
national wealth state by state. which 
the Census Bureau has been announcing 
from time to time. the wealth of Okla- 
homa was estimated in a recent an- 
nouncement at $3.773.524.000 as of 
December 31,1922. This is an increase 
of 29.5 per cent. over 1912. The state’s 
per capita wealth was placed at $1864, 
an increase of 12 per cent. 
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On Becoming a Surety 
By Richard W. Saunders 


HENEVER an old playwright 
W wanted his hero to get into 

trouble without casting too 
great an aspersion upon his monetary 
ability, he used the good old device of 
having him endorse somebody’s note, 
which action by the way was always 
seemingly extolled as the greatest act of 
friendship. The note was of course 
always dishonored and as imprisonment 
for debt was the usual practice the hero 
generally found himself in jail (or gaol 
as they spelled it) for some time until 
some noble friend came to his relief. 

The old law books have many cases 
on “accommodation paper” as it was 
called, and a few equities were allowed 
in its favor, that is, the burden of the 
law was somewhat softened. While it 
is hard to distinguish such a note we 
feel we are justified in the belief that 
the practice has been greatly lessened. 
When a man puts his name on a note 
it should be for value received and not 
otherwise. 

“Be very wary for whom thou be- 
comest security and for no more than 
thou art able to discharge, if thou lovest 
thy liberty. The borrower is a slave to 
the lender: the security is a slave to 
both.” —Quarles. 

The old emblem maker and author of 
the Enchiridion is absolutely right. No 
man has a right to ask his friend to 
jeopardize his financial independence 
for him. There is an old adage that 
“Each tub should stand on its own bot- 
tom.” Old Jeremiah wrote “He that is 
surety for a stranger shall smart for 
it.” And friends, alas, sometimes turn 
out to be veritable strangers. In fact, 
the easiest way to lose a friend is to 
have money dealings with him. 

There is, I am advised, a company 
formed for helping needy borrowers 
who have no good loanable security 


(which is a laudable venture) and at 
moderate interest rates, which is equally 
laudable. But one provision is that two 
sureties be found to protect the loan. 
The writer does not criticise the plan 
and understands much good is done and 
that the venture is a successful one. 
But one wonders how many of the loans 
are paid back by one or both of the 
sureties and again the words of Quarles 
might be quoted as printed above. A 
man’s first duty is to himself. If he 
can afford the luxury of being a surety 
that is different. 

The most outstanding example of the 
danger of becoming surety is in the 
Merchant of Venice where Antonio also 
risks his life. Shakespeare has Shylock 
say: 

You take my house when you do take the 
prop 

7 _ sustain my house; you take my 
ife 

When you do take the means whereby I live. 


No man has the right to so disorder 
his affairs that he must call in his more 
cautious friends to help him at such a 
risk, and especially in such an insidious 
manner as becoming a surety. The ap- 
parently remote chance of being called 
upon to pay is a lure that disarms a 
friend. 

And when Antonio is taken to jail 
upon the writ of Shylock who demands 
his pound of flesh, he says: 


These griefs and losses have so bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
Tomorrow to my bloody creditor. 


And in one of the wisest speeches 
father ever gave to son, Polonius said to 
Laertes: 


Neither a borrower, nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
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In Defense of the Novelty 


By B. W. GRIFFIN 
Assistant to President, Gotham National Bank, New York 


DVERTISING by means of 

novelties is a live wire 
method and is dangerous like 
all live wires, whether human 
or metallic. Like a live wire, 
too, it is something one is sure 
to get burned with, and is hard 
to let go of. 

The largest bank in one of 
the Southern states gave as a 
reason why it discontinued nov- 
elty advertising: “We do not 
use novelties because they go to 
persons wanting something for 
nothing.” 

A leading St. Louis trust 
company discontinued because: 
“As a rule they go to people 
who are already our cus- 
tomers.” 

A Michigan bank refused to 
distribute them because in their 
experience those who are omit- 
ted will be offended. 

Every bank that has used 
novelties in any variety knows 
that each of these three ob- 
jections is a valid one. The 
bank advertising man does not 
have to go south, east or west 
to find that everyone wants 
something for nothing, and that 
a great many persons will go 
from one place to another for 
a hand out. He knows how 
many thousands of novelties go 
into the hands of depositors of 
the bank and what happens 
when a depositor fails to get 
one. Inevitably there will be 
some big man, depositorily 
speaking, who will come into the 
bank and make a big row over 
some little thing. 

When novelties are used, ex- 
perience surely charges the 
rates of a specialist. 


In the weakness of the nov- 
elty is its strength. “They go 
to persons wanting something 
for nothing.” In other words 
the novelty is in demand. It is 
wanted. It does not go into the 
waste basket unread and un- 
noticed. 

To avoid the very real pitfalls 


Magazine 


of novelty advertising and to 
make the most of this unusually 
expensive means of getting 
business, at least three general 
principles stand out as a result 
of experience. 

First: the novelty must be 
connected with the advertiser, 
connected not by some catch 
word but logically. A mirror is 
a good form of advertising for 
a beauty parlor; a fan for a 
summer resort; a coin bank for 


(Continued on page 727) 
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First NaTIonaL Bank 


of Boston 


The Banks Borrowers: 


ON October 31st, there was a total ot 5601 loans on 
the books of The First National Bank of Boston. 


1316 for less than $1000. 

1481 between $1000 and $5000. 

1461 between $5000 and $25,000. 

802 between $25,000 and $100,000. 

463 between $100,000 and $500,000. 
46 between $500,000 and $1,090,000. 
32 of $1,000,000 or more. 


These figures did not include the direct mortgage loaris, 
numbering 724. Of these, 338 were for $5000 or less; 
the average amount was $13,300. 


OR the seasonal demands of a small merchant, as well 
as for the financial needs of a great industrial enterprise, 
the resources of The First National Bank afford ample 
accommodation. And for each class of borrower there is 


tion, the same i 





45 Mire Staser 

Urnan’s Conner 

Fretp’s Conner 
Hype Park 





understanding of his needs. 
The facilities of The First National Bank are available at 
any of the following addresses: 
Main Office 
70 Feperat Street 
Boston Branches 


11s Summer Sragst 
Ros.iinDars 
Baicutow 
ALLSTON 











Some pertinent and very definite facts regarding a bank and 
its borrowers. This information can be readily absorbed in a 


minute’s time. 


It leaves no question in the mind of the 


reader as to the number of loans this bank made over a 
given period of time, the amounts of these loans, and the rela- 
tive proportions of their distribution among borrowers. 
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HE commencement sea- 

son approaches, and soon 
thousands of boys, girls, 
young men and young women 
will go forth armed with 
brand new diplomas, unlim- 
ited optimism and a great 
many good intentions. Some 
of them will already have 
started savings accounts. 
Others will have savings ac- 
counts opened for them 
when they graduate. Still 
others will have money 
given them. They may put 
some of this money into sav- 
ings accounts if the matter 
is brought to their attention 
sufficiently strongly. 

The habit of saving is like 
other useful habits in this, 
that the earlier in life it is 
acquired, the easier it is to 
stick to and the more likely 
the saver is to stick to it. It 
is a timely moment to sug- 
gest a savings account as a 


graduation gift. 


HAT about novelties? 

Some banks have used 
them to good effect. Others 
have tried them and found 


B. W. Griffin 
this 


them wanting. 
tells. in an article in 
number of BaNnkine Pus- 
banks that have 
used novelties with success. 
have their 
Griffin points 


LiciTy, of 


Novelties 
faults. Mr. 


some of these faults out. It 
has been said that novelties 
go to persons wanting some- 
thing for nothing. In this 
weakness of the novelty, 
says Mr. Griffin, lies its 
strength. “In other words,” 
he says, “the novelty is in 
demand. It is wanted. It 
does not go into the waste 
basket unread and_ unno- 


ticed.”’ 
& 


HEN a Detroit trust 

company launched a 
campaign in the press of 
three counties on the estab- 
lishment, beginning last Jan- 
uary, of five $1000 scholar- 
ships to be awarded annually 
to the winners of an essay 
contest among high school 
seniors, the campaign was 
conceived of at the start as a 
matter of good advertising 
for the bank and more or less 
in the nature of philan- 
thropy. 

It was soon found that the 
educational possibilities of 
the scholarship award move- 
ment for enlisting the in- 
terest of school students in 
financial questions far sur- 
passed the primary concep- 
tion of the idea, and the 
company reports that more 
than 100 high school seniors 
are already at work on the 
theme selected for the year, 
which is “The Selection of 
Investments.” More about 
the interest which these 
scholarship awards have 
aroused will be found on 
pages 784 and 735 of this 
number of Banxina Pus- 
LICITY. 
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This innovation is « splen- 
did thing. It is pioneer work 
of a very high and much 
needed order. It will tend to 
promote among the younger 
people, where such promo- 
tion is of vital importance, a 
sounder understanding of 
the _ basic principles of 
finance and a clearer concep- 
tion of the real purpose and 
function of that much ma- 
ligned institution—the bank. 

What does the bank get 
out of it, you ask? Well, the 
type of good will that a 
bank can gain, and does gain 
from this sort of thing, will 
in time inevitably be trans- 
lated into terms of some- 
thing very tangible in the 
way of business that comes 
in which might otherwise 
have gone elsewhere. There 
is some sentiment in bus‘ess 
—even in the banking busi- 
ness. And the value of the 
sentiment aroused by such a 
step as this Detroit trust 
company has taken in estab- 
lishing these — scholarship 
awards, will be cumulative. 


@ 


WAVE of employee new 
business contests seems 
to be sweeping through the 
banks in some of the larger 
cities of the country. 
Some of these contests 
arouse enthusiasm to a high 
pitch. Three 
employee contests described 
in this number of BankinG 
Pusticity produced, respec 
tively, 9800. 1738. and 8725 
new accounts for _ total 
amounts of $800,000. $510- 
000, and $5,540,235. 


very recent 
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in Defence of the Novelty 
(Continued from page 725) 

a bank, and a key case for a 

safe deposit corporation. 

L. L. Joseph, past president 
and for many vears an officer of 
the specialty division of the Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, 
suggests indirectly a second 
vital principle when he says: 

“The one big thing in all 
commercial transactions is the 
human element or the personal 
contact, which has been too 
much overlooked in banking 
business. The employee, no 
matier how well disposed he 
may be towards the public, is 
often too rushed to give the 
new depositor the necessary 
time to express the bank’s ap- 
preciation, and here is where 
the specialty would serve to 
very good advantage.” 

This infers the personal dis- 
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A strikingly effective advertise- 
ment run by a bank in Madison, 
Wis, a college town, in the form 
of a letter written by one of the 

k’s customers, a young woman 
graduate. Such an advertisement 


lends itseif articularly well to the 
ming of ihe fall term, when old 
=e returning and new 
ware 


ng for the first time. 


tribution of novelties. Where 
novelties are passed out promis- 
cuously, they will litter up the 
alley way. 

In the third place, as a rule 
novelties should be inexpensive. 
This statement will raise a 
storm of protest, especially 
from the novelty men. The 
article should be _ desirable 
enough so the bank is glad to 
give it out, knowing it will be 
wanted and retained, and still 
one where the bank can rather 
laugh in giving it out. Novel- 
ties can’t be taken too seriously. 

After all, the purpose is ad- 





The Thoughtful Gift — 
to the te 















The gift that suggests 
tfulness in the giver 

is far more valuable than mere- 
ly a gift. To give your young 
friends a start toward a growing 
savings account will identify you 
as a thoughtful giver. And 
the gift will steadily in- 
crease as the account 
grows with the aid 
of 4% interest 






MAIN STREET CONGRESS avE. 


MOUSTON 





More commencement copy, this 
time on the value of a savings ac- 
count as a gift to the young grad- 
uate. Note that the copy suggests 
giving “a start toward a growing 
Savings account.” Isn’t there a 
good opportunity here to suggest 
the giving of a savings account 
itself, opened by the giver in the 
name of the recipient? The “‘start’’ 
toward a savings account is so apt 
to be put to other uses. 


vertising, and if novelties are 
too valuable, they become gifts 
rather, or, in the nature of a 
bribe. Then too, the depositor 
who is overlooked is insulted. 
With an expensive novelty, one 
opens an account or whatever 
is required to get the desidera- 
tum without being necessarily 
sold on the content of the ad- 
vertising. 

An inexpensive article log- 
ically linked up to the bank or 
the department that it is given 
out to-sell, and given out in a 


Ano TRUST CO. 





Commencement time copy on the 
appropriateness of a trust fund as 
a graduation gift. Run by a 
Pittsburgh bank. 


personal, pleasant way, will get 
favorable attention and results 
free from serious complications. 

Novelties are used more gen- 
erally in securing savings ac- 
counts than in getting business 
for any other department of a 
bank. In this field the prin- 
ciple of an inexpensive article 
is quite openly violated, and 
often with good results. As a 
typical case, E. P. Fellows, 
vice-president of the Capital 
Trust and Savings Bank of St. 
Paul, states that a reliable 
agency was employed to under- 
take a campaign of personal 
solicitation for new savings ac- 
counts and in about three days 
close to 6000 attractive new ac- 
counts were secured. Initial de- 
posits were in the neighborhood 
of $50,000 and subsequent de- 
posits have been nearly $40,000 
more, an average of about $30 
an account. Fountain pens and 
coin boxes were distributed as 
premiums, for the most part 
fountain pens. 

For a bank without sufficient 
territory to warrant a new busi- 
ness department, these service 
companies perform a splendid 
service for $3.00 or $3.50 an ac- 
count. They go to a territory 
with a crew of experienced 
solicitors who get a commission 
of about $1.00 an account, and 
give out desirable articles as 
premiums. These articles would 
often cost a customer as much 
as his savings account, but are 
bought up by the service com- 
panies at bargain rates. 

Where particularly tempting 
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very well in the distribution of 
flags for savings accounts of 
$10 or more. There is no direct 
connection between the flags 
and the bank, but there was a 
direct connection between the 
time the flags were given out, 
which was on Flag Day, May 
30, and on Independence Day, 
July 4. 

As a development later on 
churches will ask to be supplied 
with the dime banks to raise 
the mortgage fund. Boy Scout 
masters will ask for them to 
save for a Summer camp. 

The bank can charge for these 
novelties but they will gain 
more if they do not, because 
they will obtain a great deal of 
advertising of far more value 
and at less cost than space on 
the program by giving the or- 
ganization the required number 
of these banks. After they have 
been used for the church mort- 
gage or whatever purpose des- 
ignated, the banks are retained 
by those to whom they have 
been distributed, and will often 
be used for opening up new 
accounts. Besides, the chari- 
table organization which gets 
the banks, if not already a de- 
positor, will probably be glad 
to transfer its account in ap- 
preciation for being furnished 
with these safes. 

Novelties can be used by the 
bank itself as premiums to de- 
positors for getting in new sav- 


ings accounts or Christmas 
Club accounts. The East New 
York Savings Bank secured 


3500 new members for their 
Christmas Club through their 
special offer to their 1922 
Christmas Club depositors as 
follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
Our 1922 Christmas Club 
epositors 

Every ye 


we spend money ad- 


rertising our Christmas Savings 

‘lub. This year we plan to dis- 
tribute the lue of this money to 
our 1922 Christmas Club members. 

Here is plan and your op- 
Dortunity. 

To every inember of our 1922 
Christmas ings Club who se- 
cures five members for our 
1983 Club w. will give a handsome 
combina tic ock and bank. 
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This Institution-- 


1. Pays 2%*% on Checking Accounts. 


Balances of $100 or more. 


| 2. Sells High Grade Investment Bonds. 


Corporation, Government, Municipal. 


3. Pays Quarterly Interest on Savings. 
January, April, July and October. 


4. Makes First Mortgage Real Estate Loans. 


Prompt Service on City Loans. 


5. Actsas Executor,Administrator,Guardian. 
Fiscal Agent or Trustee. 


6. Offers Safe Deposit Facilities. 
Safekeeping for your Bonds. 


Invites Your Account. 


» } 

405 MARQUETTE “MINNEAPO! 
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Another advertisement 
Company, showing just 


of the Minnesota Loan 
where 
telling just what the company does, 


and Trust 
the company’s building is, 
and wasting neither 


words nor space in doing these two things. 


We enclose five introduction 
ecards. See. your friends between 
now and January 15. Write in the 
name of your friend and sign your 
own name and address. Hand the 
ecard to your friend and tell your 
friend to hand it in at the bank 
when he or she calls to open a 
Christmas Savings Club account. 
When we have opened accounts 
for and received cards from five 
different people bearing your name 
as introducer, we will notify you 
to call for your clock bank. 


For renting safe deposit 
boxes, key rings or key cases 
are connected with the business, 
for one can keep his keys to his 
safe deposit box. It is easy to 
number these cases or rings 
with a numbering tag, and on 
the case advertise that a reward 
will be offered for the return of 


the case. The key ring is of no 
value to the finder, but of great 
value to the loser, and often if 
a corporation is to pay a couple 
of dollars a year for the return 
of these rings it is nothing, and 
those who get the rings or cases 
are more than pleased to have 
both the case and this insurance 
against loss on their keys. 

If a card is sent out some- 
thing like the following, the dis- 
tribution becomes personal: 

A Registered Leather Key Case 
Offered You 

This printed folder when pre- 
sented by you in person is good 
for one registered leather key case. 

These key cases are all num- 


bered to facilitate their return to 
you in case of loss. 
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Four advertisements from a 
distinctive typography 
each of these 

We are making you this offer 


simply because everyone who has 
seen the vault has expressed ab- 
solute astonishment at the size and 
perfection of the equipment. There 
are only a half dozen vaults in 
the city to compare with it. 

We cordially invite you to visit 
us and take away this remem- 
brance. If you have a box else- 
where, but feel it would be more 
convenient to have one in our 
vault, or if you might possibly 
want a box later on, won’t you 
just mention it at the time you 
call? 


Any manager of publicity in 
a bank will remember’ with 
amusement the different arti- 
cles that are brought to him 
with the idea that the bank 
can use them for advertising 
purposes. Perhaps it can. A 
good many banks do or the 
salesmen would not be so per- 
sistent or frequent. They want 
you to put your advertisement 
on a cake of soap, on a safety 
razor, on a tape measure, a cof- 
fee percolator, a photograph of 







in headlines and copy, 
advertisements has been extremely 


-dont let money 


“Aas case of the 
“Tortoise a Hare’ 


Arcs 0 dow te 4) compound 
ooo san 


Savings series run 


by a 
combined with skillful illustrations. The copy for 


well written 


the city, a fly swatter, life in- 
surance, a gold chain, a powder 


puff, a lead pencil, a map, 
paper weight. 
The new business manager 


will be exasperated sometimes 
by the persistency of these 
salesmen and the ridiculousness 
of their propositions. Here 
and there he will pick up some- 
thing which will be a real busi- 
ness getter for the bank, and 
we might forget how to 
sell the bank services to pros- 
pects were it not for these 
salesmen, fresh from the coach- 
ing of their sales managers, 
who stand before you, directly 
across the desk, hold their 
hands so and so, and invariably 
begin: “Mr. Smith, if I were to 
tell you how you could get 5000 
new accounts in sixty days, 

you would be inter- 


besides 


am sure 
ested.” 
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Radio Fans In Banks And Out 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


HERE is something dra- 

matic and imaginatively ap- 
pealing about sending one’s 
voice through the ether for 
“hundreds of thousands” to lis- 
ten to. The radio fans are not 
all listeners. Some of the great- 
est fans are those who are doing 
the talking and among these are 
quite a number of bankers. A 
good deal of loose thinking is 


being done on the subject of 
bank advertising broadcasting, 
and it is my purpose to try to 
get the right wave length and 
tune in, so as to get as true a 
valuation as possible of this 
latest form of bank publicity. 
There is no question that 
many persons are so much in- 
terested in their newly installed 
receiving sets that they will lis- 


+ ap a ar fingers! 





California bank. 
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This 


group presents 


ten to anything, even to an ¢s- 
say on the importance of will 
making and the appointment of 
a corporate fiduciary, or to an 
elucidation of the advantages 
of mortgage bonds over munic- 
ipals or railroads or utilities. 
A great many radio fans, how- 
ever, prefer to listen to operatic 
selections or even to the Or- 
phean Quintette rendering “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas Today,” 
and when anything commercial 
wanders through the ether 
into their receiving sets, they 
promptly tune in to something 
they regard as more entertain- 
ing. 

From my own observation, I 
am inclined to believe that the 


audience for any one commer- 








She would have lost $25,000 


bat cerongh her hmatamd’s foresight the lo was enerend 





The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo 


Main at Swan Street 











A good example of the so-caliet 
heart, or human interest, type 


advertisement on the advantages 
of leaving money held in ven = 
a safeguard against unwise 


vestment. 
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THE 


cial message is much smaller 
than the sum total of all own- 
ers of radio outfits within 
range! “Hundreds of thou- 
sands” should be written down 
considerably. 

Many times I have heard mes- 
sages of an advertising charac- 
ter begun, but seldom have 
heard one finished, because the 
“audience” promptly shut out 
the orator and fumbled for 
something of a less obviously 
commercial nature. 

There is a sentiment of grow- 
ing resentment on the part of 
radio listeners against using 
their receiving sets and ears for 
uninvited advertising stunts. 

Striking evidence of this 
sentiment was observed by the 
writer at a luncheon of the 
New York Rotary Club recent- 
ly, when Dr. Lee De Forest’s 
strongly expressed disapproval 
of the radio for advertising was 
received by the audience of 
business men with enthusiastic 
applause. Dr. De Forest, whose 
record in radio investigation 
and invention gives him the 
right to speak with authority, 
said: “Newspapers, magazines 
and possibly billboards are the 
proper mediums for advertis- 
ing, but not the ether. How 
would you like to go to a con- 
cert and have an announcer 
come out between numbers and 
tell you about each member of 
the orchestra and each instru- 
ment played, or to the opera 
and have somebody advertise 
each singer? You would soon 
vease to patronize the box of- 
fice.” 

If this feeling continues to 
grow, the use of the radio for 
advertising will be short lived. 
The banking institutions that 
have gotten in early, therefore, 
are perhaps the lucky ones, be- 
cause only a limited amount of 
advertisine, and that very care- 
fully disguised, is likely to be 
welcomed !»y radio fans outs‘de 
the broac:asting stations. 

Banks that have tried the 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











EDWIN G. FOREMAN, JR., 


Cashier Foreman Trust and Savings Bank and publicity 
manager Foreman Trust and Savings Bank and 
Foreman National Bank, Chicago 


R. FOREMAN entered the banking business seven 

years ago, as a bank messenger, going through all 
departments of the bank. He was assistant cashier of 
the Foreman Bros. Banking Company of Chicago until 
the organization of the Foreman Trust and Savings 
Bank, at which time he was given charge of that in- 
stitution as cashier, also retaining the assistant cashier- 
ship of the Foreman National Bank, and handling the 
publicity for both banks. His excellent handling of the 
advertising of these two institutions has brought his 
name prominently before the eyes of the financial ad- 
vertising fraternity. 
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radio for advertising have re- 
ported the receipt of interesting 
letters from some who have 
heard the messages. This reac- 
tion is a natural one, growing 
out of the present wave of en- 
thusiasm for the new toy. It 
does not necessarily mean more 
than a mere radio interest. The 
amateur singer who makes her 
first appearance gets the same 
kind of a response, at least 


when the announcer says: “Miss 
Alphonsa Jones-Smythe, who 
has just sung for you, will be 
glad to receive letters or post- 
cards from any one hearing her 
beautiful solo.” 

Some banks report actual 
business resulting from their 
broadcasting, but in the long 
run will it pay them to run 
counter to the sentiment of the 
listening public? 


Progress of Banking Service 


By LOUIS E. DELSON 
President Central Advertising Company 


ITH the application of 

sales promotion or busi- 
ness development work to com- 
mercial bank practice in rela- 
tion to industrial and mercan- 
tile accounts, a bank enters a 
new day in the progress of gen- 
eral banking service. 

Ten years ago solicitation 
for new banking business was 
construed unethical. Commer- 
cial accounts were not held to 
the bank by any outstanding 
service. In fact, the manufac- 
turer considered his bank pri- 


He Used His Friends 
ERT FULTON never phase of finance enables hum 
to counsel you welll 

The Officers of the Coal & 
lrow National Bank feel « 
not oaly 8 duty. but » pleas 


“a 
COAL & IRON 
BANK 





As a means of persuading the 
business man to consult his banker 
regarding his financial affairs, a 
New York bank uses the fact that 
Robert Fulton always sought the 
advice of experts regarding his 
plans for a steam propelled ship. 


marily as a convenient cash 
drawer—a service that was uni- 
form—one that did not bind the 
customer to the bank. A line 
of credit was usually supplied 
after the formal filing of the 
manufacturer’s balance sheet. 
Relatively no control over the 
credit created, existed at that 
time. 

In recent years banks have 
tasted of the fruits of growth, 
due in a great measure to the 
departure from the old methods 
—they got business by going 
after it. 

But the plan of service did 
not keep pace with the plan of 
selling. Although the last few 
years has seen the universal 
adoption of the so-called new 
business department, banks 
have not become fully appre- 
ciative of their place in the 
business world as financial 
counselors and management ad- 
visers. It is true that they have 
installed central files with sta- 
tistical information. But es- 
sentially the manufacturer and 
the merchant shifted for them- 
selves in the securing or the 
spending of the temporary or 
permanent moneys _ supplied. 
The bank still supplied credit 
after the usual balance sheet 
was filed and reference made to 
the statistical files. 

Whether the customer’s finan- 
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cial plan as presented to the 
bank was a misfit or whether it 
really suited his immediate and 
permanent requirements was 
not a subject delved into in any 
great measure—the bank being 
wholly satisfied with a visit to 
the plant, an audit by an ac- 
countant, and in some cases an 
appraisal by some independent 
firm of appraisers who were not, 
as a rule, familiarized with the 
purpose of the financial plan of 
which their findings became an 
authoritative part. Of course, 
the borrower who was not a stu- 
dent of finance did not always 
know his real financing needs. 
The manufacturer was consid- 
ered a good account and he 
often made good, unless the 
trend of things went against 
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A California bank talks to the 
men in a great California indus- 
try, at a time when business is 
good, about the value of building 
up a reserve fund to pull them 
through at a time when business 
is poor. This advertisement has 
a striking and an effective layout 
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In the Heart of 


Fidelity Trust Company 
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Women's Department 
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Specialized Banking 
Service for Women 














Banking for women, and particularly that specialized form 
of banking service known as the women’s department, has 


developed into a highly important institution. 


This group of 


advertisements of a Buffalo bank talks to women about the 


facilities offered them by the women’s department. 
is written in an easy conversational style. 


The copy 
The excellent illus- 


trations in black and white adda materially to the effective- 
ness of these three advertisements. 


him. His account, aside from 
the usual service rendered, was 
held to the bank through per- 
sonal friendship. 

But the problem of shifting 
of accounts because of keen 
competition and. similarity of 
service offered, still remained, 
the bank little realizing the 
great field for operation 
through the offering of a fuller 
service to the merchant and 
manufacturer. 

Following the example of 
progressive manufacturers of- 
fering a well-rounded service to 
back up their sales efforts, a 
goodly number of banks in- 
stalled industrial or business 
development departments. These 
departments not only became 
service departments for mer- 
chants and manufacturers, but 
also filled the long felt want 
for sales promotion bureaus for 
the banks 

The progress of banking 
service, evolving from the days 
when the solicitation of ac- 
counts was unethical to the 
days of the new business and 
statistical department, is now 
entering upon the highest rung 
in the of profitable 
marketine of a bank’s service 
through <he business develop- 


dder 


ment plan that enables the mer- 
chandising of a bank’s service 
in the same scientific manner 
that the manufacturer mer- 
chandises his products today. 

The underlying reason for the 
success of a business develop- 
ment service is its unique posi- 
tion of being able to secure ac- 
curate information through the 
business survey, the audit, and 
appraisal—forming a basis for 
the bank’s plan to meet the 
needs of the customer or pros- 
pective customer. 

It is through this business 
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development service that a bank 
can offer credit recommenda- 
tions to customers that are 
based on the actual knowledge 
of actual needs. This enables 
the bank not only to keep ac- 
counts out of the reach of com- 
petition, but to develop small 
accounts and to help the busi- 
ness of the larger manufac- 
turer. 

The bank in turn is benefit- 
ted by reducing the cost of 
getting new business, by reduc- 
ing the turnover of accounts, 
and by possessing a new arm of 
service that enables the mer- 
chandising of its individual and 
collective services. 

A stronger credit control is 
also possible, the bank sup- 
plying loans only after open 
and above-board investigations, 
business surveys, audits and ap- 
praisals made under its own 
supervision. relying 
wholly upon outside authorities 
for vital information, the bank 
is enabled to give intimate co- 
operation to the merchant or 
manufacturer and guide him in 
the wise expenditure of the 
fund loaned, whether it happens 
to be a 30, 60 or 90 day bank 
loan, a 5, 10 or 15 year bond 
issue, or a stock issue for per- 
manent capital. 
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This long established New York bank draws on its rich 
historical background for the very interesting copy used in 
the above trio of advertisements. 
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One of a series of splendid trust advertisements published 


by a Rhode Island bank. 


Full page newspaper space 


was used for this and other advertisements of the series. 
Note the care used in the layout of this advertisement, and 


the excellence of the art work. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


MONG a number of book- 

lets published by the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, which have 
recently come in to this office 
are: “Living Trusts and Cus- 
todianships;” “Protecting the 
Permanent Income of Your 
Loved Ones;” “Ask the Hi- 
bernia Bank,” an_ interesting 
résumé of the service rendered 
by the bank’s research de- 
partment; “A Little Journey 
Through the Vaults of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany,” interestingly illustrated; 
“Inheritance Taxes, State and 
Federal;” “What the Louisiana 
Trust Law Means To You;” 
“Domestic Prosperity and For- 
eign Trade,” by R. S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia; and, 


“The Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company,” a well illustrated 
outline of the facilities offered 
and services rendered by the 
Hibernia. 

In addition to the above 
mentioned booklets, the Hiber- 
nia has issued an excellent little 
series on savings. Each of the 
booklets of this series is illus- 
trated with an appropriate and 
well drawn cartoon, and each of 
them has an attention compel- 
ling title. These titles read as 
follows: “Sound Asleep—and 
Snoring!” “Hey, Judge! Look 
at My Lead!” “Getting the 
Habit;” “Something for Noth- 
ing;” “Good Resolutions ;” “Are 
Your Dollars at Work?” “Fake 
Investment vs. Savings Ac- 


count;” “Saving vs. Slaving;” 
and, “Bromides.” 


“A Srupy of Bank Advertising” 
is the title of a new book by 
F. LeMoyne Page, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. The book, 
while not going into any par- 
ticular phase of bank advertis- 
ing at exhaustive length, has 
been written with the purpose 
of showing the possibilities of 
bank advertising—what it has 
done, and what it can do—and 
its ideal is well set forth in the 
inscription of the last page of 
the book: “In an earnest spirit 
of desire to raise the standard 
of the typography of financial 
publications.” 

The book is exceptionally well 
gotten up. It is of the unusual- 
ly large dimensions of 9 by 18 
inches, with deckled edges, and 
is printed in a large clear 1+ 
point Caslon type on a fine 
quality of American vellum 
paper. 

The paragraph initials and 
running heads are hand-lettered 
and are carried out in blue and 
gold, while the cover is of Japan 
vellum. 

The edition is limited to 500 
copies, of which each one is 
especially numbered and signed. 


New impetus was given to the 
Scholarship Plan of the Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, by a 
dinner-meeting held in that city 
Saturday evening, March 29, at- 
tended by 300 school people of 
three counties. 

This scholarship movement 
has attracted considerable at- 
tention in banking and trust 
company circles beyond the ter- 
ritory affected. 

The Union Trust Company 
announced last fall that ft 
would present five $1000 cok 
lege scholarships to the five 
winners of an essay contest 
amonsr the senior classes of 
parochial and public _ high 
schools in the counties of 
Wayne (which includes the city 
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of Detroit), Macomb and Oak- 
land, Michigan. 

Announcements were made 
at the time in the lecal press of 
the three counties, and large 
advertising space taken in the 
same mediums shortly after. 
Endorsement of parochial and 
public school authorities was 
secured, and it then became 
necessary to enlist the interest 
of the student body. On March 
1 this work was transferred to 
the department of Edward M. 
Heermans, director of public 
redations for the trust company, 
after it had been originally 
launched by Clinton F. Berry, 
advertising manager. 

Soon it became apparent that 
the educational possibilities of 
elisting the interest of school 
pupils in financial questions, 
surpassed the primary concep- 
tion of the idea, which was ad- 
vertising and philanthropy of a 
sort 


The dinner meeting was a 
sort of climax to the campaign, 
attended as it was by the presi- 
dent of each senior class, each 
high school editor, and. school 
authorities, including superin- 
tendents and principals. 

The public libraries have since 
endorsed the movement and 
have come forward to aid the 
pupils in research, preparatory 
to writing their essays, which 
are to be submitted by May 15. 

The response has been mag- 
nificent, Union Trust officials 
report, and the subject for this 
year, “The Selection of Invest- 
ments,” has already set more 
than 100 high school seniors to 
work on the theme, delving into 
financial topics as they never 
did before. The influence upon 
the three communities, it is 
thought, will be widespread and 
generally advantageous. 

Incidentally, the Union Trust 
Company officials gave sanction 
to the soci! feature mentioned 
here by at: nding and partici- 
pating. Feank W. Blair, presi- 
dent, presided. John N. Stalker, 
Viee-presidint and secretary, 
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Another trust advertisement of the series published by the 
Industrial Trust Company. The advertisements of this series 
were planned and executed under the direction and personal 
supervision of William G. Roelker, vice-president of the in- 
stitution. 


the country from Iowa to Texas 
and Kentucky, appearing in 
schools, museums, colleges and 
department stores, but never 
before in a bank. 

The figures represent promi- 
nent characters in history and 
tell the story of silk through the 
centuries from 3500 B. C. to 
1923. They are two feet high, 
dressed tastefully and accurate- 
ly in the costumes of the coun- 
try and period they represent. 


was on the program for the 
keynote address. Henry Led- 
yard, member of the company’s 
general counsel law firm, was 
toastmaster. The superintend- 
ent of Detroit city public 
schools spoke, and Rev. Father 
MeNichols, S. J., president of 
the University of Detroit, de- 
livered the principal address. 
Other representatives at the 
speakers’ table were members 
of the bar, the local courts, 
Protestant churches and women 
educators. Tuat the First National Bank 
in St. Louis with its affiliated 
institutions, the First National 
Company and the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, was a 
great power house alive with 
the “dynamic energy” of over 
700 employees, who could easily 
generate several thousand new 
savings accounts and _ three 
quarters of a million or more in 


A very interesting and novel 
exhibit in the bank’s lobby of 
manikins gowned in silk, was 
recently arranged by the Na- 
tional Bank of America in Pat- 
terson, N. J., through the cour- 
tesy of “Women’s Wear.” There 
are twenty-nine of these dolls, 
which have traveled all over 
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Large 
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of this contest is told on this page and the page following. 


deposits, was the dream of 
Frank Fuchs, the bank’s ad- 
vertising manager, that not only 
“came true,” but proved to be 
one of the biggest events in the 
bank’s history. 

The contest, translated into 
electrical terms, was known as 
the “Employees’ Live Wire 
Savings Campaign.” During 
the eight weeks drive for new 
business, 9800 savings accounts 
were produced, and approx- 
imately $800,000 in deposits. 
Four units or generators were 
brought into action. Each unit 
was named for a_ nationally 
known electrical company. Since 
wires are a highly important 
part in the construction of a 
generator, each unit was made 
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First 
Savings Campaign,” 


used by the 


Wire which, 


up of approximately 175 wires 
(employees), chosen from the 
various departments. 

The employees stayed at their 
posts during banking hours, al- 
though some got away for short 
periods to secure savings ac- 
counts. They were busy solicit- 
ing during noon hours and eve- 
nings, and many did a great 
deal of effective work while on 
The advertising depart- 
ment furnished all employees 
literature used in connection 
with soliciting accounts. Many 
employees sent letters to their 
friends whom they could not see 
personally, and enclosed intro- 
ductory cards bearing their 
In this way hun- 


duty. 


signature. 
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Louis in its savings lob!) 
eight weeks drive for 
deposits. The story 


dreds of accounts were brought 
in. 

In order to keep the em 
ployees well informed regaré- 
ing the details of the contest, 
the advertising department, 0 
Monday of each week, published 
a paper called “Sparks” which 
was the official publication dur- 
ing the “Live Wire” contest. 

In the savings lobby, a large 
test board, 8 by 10 feet, was 02 
display to the public, featuring 
various items of interest. The 
patrons of the bank and visi- 
tors were attracted to the big 
board, and many assisted theit 
friends and relatives in the em 
ploy of the bank in securing 
new accounts. Lobby caré 
were also placed about the bank 
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announcing the contest to the 
public, and requesting them to 
assist their friends in the insti- 
tution. Advertisements were 
frequently released in the news- 
papers, inviting the public to 
come in to the bank to see the 
big test board on display, and 
other important announcements 
regarding the contest. 

The amount of current to the 
credit of a “live wire” was de- 
termined by the size of the sav- 
ings account brought in. 

The wires (employees) were 
divided into four units (gen- 
erators) and there were four 
special team prizes, awarded 
according to “horsepower,” as 
follows: First prize, $350; sec- 
ond prize, $225; third prize, 
$100; fourth prize, $50. 

The prizes were equally di- 
vided among all “live wires” in 
each unit who had at least five 
horsepower to their credit. 

Based on horsepower credit, 
prizes were awarded to individ- 
ual live wires for highest horse- 
power at the close of the con- 
test, as follows; First prize, 
$100; second prize, $75; third 
prize, $50; fourth prize, $35; 
Fifth prize, $25; sixth prize, $15. 

A special prize of $50 was 
awarded to the group of “live 
wire” girls in the unit which 
produced the greatest number 
of horsepower. 

A cash bonus was paid to 
every employee bringing in one 
or more savings accounts, as 
sme did not qualify for the 
special cash prizes. The bonuses 
were paid as follows: Accounts 
of $1 to $10, 25 cents; accounts 
of $10 to $25, 50 cents; accounts 


of $25 and ip, 65 cents. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, on May 
* special bonuses will be paid 
on all new accounts which have 
increased to $500 and over, pro- 
vided they are still on the books 
at the time special bonuses are 
paid. Special bonuses will be 
as follows: \ccounts of $500 to 
51000, $1.00: accounts of $1000 
to $3000, 00; accounts of 
$3000 and +)», $4.00. 


In addition to the prizes men- 
tioned above, the bank offered 
a $5.00 gold piece to the high 
“live wire” boy and high “live 
wire” girl each week during the 
contest. The second highest 
“live wire” girl and boy, in ad- 
dition to the individual prizes 
and bonuses, were each given 
an extra week’s vacation. 

N. A. McMillan, chairman of 
the board, awarded a substan- 
tial cash prize to the high “live 
wire” boy. President F. O. 
Watts awarded cash prizes to 
the high “live wire” girl and 
high “live wire” boy. Some of 
the directors also offered cash 
prizes to the winners, as did 
some of the other officers of the 
bank. No accounts were credit- 
ed to the employees unless they 
were bona fide and secured 
through personal work. 


Tue Chatam and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, New York, pub- 
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Surplus and Profits . 
. 31,636,582.79 


Modernly equipped departments, 
supervised by trained executives, for 
handling every phase of high class 
financial transactions. 


For Satisfaction— 
A banking affiliation capable of 
handling large transactions, with an 


attitude of interested helpfulness in 
modest transactions as well. 


In all financial transactions use 
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lishes three little booklets on 


savings which contain some 
readable copy and have a very 


attractive layout and_ typo- 
graphical arrangement. The 
titles of these booklets are: 


“Forming a Habit;” “Sticking 
to It;” and, “It’s a Matter of 
Habit.” ? 


An employees’ campaign for 
new business that resulted in 
remarkable records has recently 
been concluded by the First 


Trust & Savings Bank of 
Akron, Ohio. 
In January the _ institution 


tendered a banquet to its em- 
ployees, and President C. I. 
Bruner announced that a profit 
sharing plan had just been 
adopted by the directors and 
that it would be effective for 
the year of 1923. 

The staff expressed its en- 
thusiastic appreciation in a 
practical way when it asked for 
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1,299,940.37 
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A striking headline, 


straight from the 


shoulder, coupled with concise 


and effective copy in a distinctive frame. 
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the privilege of conducting a 
month’s campaign for new busi- 
ness. The idea was approved, 
and an organization was formed 
with C. G. Faine as campaign 
general. 

One hundred and _ sixteen 
workers were assigned to eleven 
teams, and for four weeks there 
was lively competition. The 
final report showed that 1738 
new accounts were secured, to- 
talling approximately $510,000. 

Prizes were awarded at a cel- 
ebration banquet held the eve- 
ning of March 10 in the City 
Club of Akron, and William 
Ganson Rose of Cleveland was 
the speaker. In congratulating 
the organization, Mr. Rose 
pointed out that this was one 
of the most successful new 
business drives ever held in the 
country; that it had profited 
the bank through city-wide good 
will as well as good business, 
and that it had profited the em- 





ployees by increasing their 
knowledge of human nature 
and strengthening their ability 
in salesmanship. 

The First Trust & Savings 
Bank now has resources of more 
than $29,000,000 and is the 
largest bank in Summit County, 
Ohio. 


ALL previous records were 
broken by the 625 employees 
of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, in this 
year’s contest for new business, 
which ended April 5. Accounts 
brought in during the five 
weeks campaign were 8728, to- 
talling $5,540,235. Of these 
8388 were new savings and 
checking accounts with initial 
deposits of more than $3,723,- 
000; trust funds and other items 
of new business numbered 340, 
with a total of $1,817,000. 

The contest this spring was 
in the nature of a transconti- 
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nental motor-bus race. The em 
ployees were divided into thirty 
groups, make-believe busloads. 
Each new account secured sent 
the team’s car thirty miles. The 
first objective was Los Angeles; 
the second, San Francisco; and 
the last, Cleveland. It took 214 
accounts to get a bus home. 
Those busses which reached 
Cleveland before the end of the 
contest went joyriding to Flor- 
ida and then north along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

By means of a large map of 
the United States, 12 by 23 feet, 
suspended in the lobby of the 
bank, and the use of miniature 
busses, the progress of the race 
was shown each day. A poster 
on each side of the map an 
nounced the leaders of the pre- 
vious day, and daily cartoon 
bulletins kept the employees 
informed of the high spots of 
the contest and stimulated their 
interest. 
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Just a little money—not | 
enough to invest to ad- 
vantage and yet too 
much to remain idle—a 
sum that. you are keep- 








Have you an objective? 
Saving is easier if you 
have a definite pur- 
pose. Your savings ac- 
count will be more use- 
ful if you will look 
ahead and put aside 
part of your earnings. 
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OUR TELLERS 


are not to be overlooked. 


Do not care how often 
you ask them to make 
entries on the deposit 
side of your pass book. 
We hope you will come 
in and help keep them 
busy. 


You can make your 
interest bearing ac- 


om te yourself. 
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Banking is something 
more than bookkeep- 
ing—here. We bring 
to our patron’s financial 
transactions an interest 
that goes beyond the 
bounds of routine. 


We try always to 
render a service above 
that which the deposi- 
tor expects of his bank. 


Try us and find 
out whet real ser- 
vice means. 
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Bland and Raleigh Streets 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
Member Federal Reserve Syston 








ing about the house be- 
cause you are unable te 
find a safe investment 
for so small an amount. 


Your problem of in- 
vesting is solved when 
you open a Savings ac- 
count here. It will 
earn you a reasonable 
rate of interest and 
will be available when 
you need. 

Why dont you pot 
ft 


every. dollar #' 
work? 
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But they have certain merits that 


The copy in them is good copy, and the headlines are appropriate. 
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Eleventh National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention at Boston, June 4, 5 and 6 


LL indications point to the un- 
usual success of the Eleventh 
Convention of the: National For- 

eign Trade Council which will be held 
at Boston on June 4, 5 and 6. This is 
the first time that the convention has 
been held in New England, the birth- 
place of American industry. The cen- 
tral theme of the convention will be 
“Our Need for Wider Markets.” 

This is also the first time that a ses- 
sion specially devoted to the interests 
of the importers has been included in 
the program. This session will be held 
in co-operation with the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers and Traders. 

James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, in sending the call for the con- 
vention to all Americans engaged in 
foreign trade or connected with any fac- 
tor of our international commerce, has 
cordially invited all chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, national and 
state associations and other industrial 
and commercial associations to be repre- 
sented. Mr. Farrell remarks that the 
present foreign trade situation of the 
United States offers inspiration and 
encouragement to American foreign 
traders. He says: 

“The foreign trade of the United 
States for 1923 averaged more than 
$26,500,000 for each working day of 
the year. Exports alone averaged 
$13,880,000 per working day. Imports 
were over $12,600,000 a day. Almost 
two-thirds of these exports were the 
manufactured products of American in- 
dustry. More than one-half of the im- 
ports were raw material required in the 
manufacture of goods for home and for- 
eign consumption. The Department of 
Commerce report for January shows 
imports valued at $299,000,000 against 
exports amounting to $394,000,000. 


“We must be ready to meet the new 
situations constantly arising. Europe’s 
increasing productivity emphasizes the 
importance of intensifying American ef- 
fort in all markets. 

“The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil will at this Eleventh National For- 
eign Trade Convention in Boston exam- 
ine the present situation of our foreign 
trade, study its prospects for the 
future; provide an opportunity for co- 
operative consideration of the problems 
confronting America, and secure the 
judgment of experienced business men 
on these matters of vital concern to all 
the American people.” 


TRADE ADVISER SERVICE 


One of the most helpful features of 
the convention will be the trade adviser 
service, which will occupy the entire 
evening of Thursday, June 5. The pur- 
pose of this service is to bring every 
convention delegate who has some for- 
eign trade problem in mind, into per- 
sonal contact with an adviser who has 
met and handled successfully the same 
kind of problem in which the delegate 
is interested. 

In recent years the trade adviser 
service has become an increasingly im- 
portant part of the foreign trade con- 
vention. This year an unusually strong 
staff of leading export executives from: 
all parts of the United States will be 
present at the Boston convention to 
make available, without charge or ob- 
ligation, the advice and information on 
foreign trade problems which they have 
obtained through actual experience. 

These trade advisers are practical 
men who wish to be of real assistance, 
and who believe that their own business 
and American foreign trade can best be 
advanced through helping other Ameri- 
can foreign traders to meet their prob- 
lems as intelligently as possible. 
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In addition to these advisers drawn 
from the ranks of American foreign 
trade, there will be special delegations 
of Government experts who will be pre- 
pared to discuss with convention dele- 
gates those foreign markets and foreign 
trade problems with which their official 
work has brought them into intimate 
contact. 

The trade adviser service at Boston 
will be particularly well equipped to 
deal with problems relating to export 
organization, sales methods, finance and 
credits, foreign advertising, traffic man- 
agement and marine insurance, purchas- 
ing methods and the legal phases of 
foreign trade. 


REGISTRATION 


A registration fee of $10 is required 
from each delegate, and none but regis- 
tered delegates will be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the convention. Payment 
should be made in advance of the con- 


vention by sending a check for $10 to 
the secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, 1 Hanover Square, New 


York City. Those who have not al- 
ready done so, may register at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel during the conven- 
tion. Reduced rates on the certificate 
plan will apply to convention delegates 
and members of their families. During 
the time delegates are occupied with 
convention business, the ladies accom- 
panying delegates will be suitably en- 
tertained. Delegates should secure 
hotel reservations by writing to P. 
Dyson-Skinner, Bureau of Foreign 
Trade, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
177 Milk street, Boston 9, Mass. 

The program as thus far announced 
follows: 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Wednesday, June 4 


First GENERAL SESSION......-------10.00 A. M. 

_1. Call to order by James A. Farrell, 
chairman, National Foreign Trade 
Council. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


2. Organization of Convention. 

3. Address: Foreign Trade—The Key to 
Prosperity. 

4. Address: The Profit Side of Export. 


Group SEssions 2.30 p. Mm. 





Group I. Education for Foreign Trade. 

1. Address: What Should be Included 
in a Single General Course in Foreign 
Trade. 

2. Discussion: Putting _ the 
Trade Student to Work. 
(a) The Need for a Solution. 

(b) European Practices. 

(c) How Trade Organizations Can 
Assist. 

(d) What Business Men Can and 
Should Do. 


Group II. 


Foreign 


Banking Facilities for For- 
eign Trade. (In co-operation 
with the American Bankers 
Association. ) 


Grovr Sessions 8.00 vr. . 
Group III. Problems of the Export Man- 
ager. (In co-operation with 
the Export Managers Club of 
New York.) 
Session Topic: How to Get More Cus- 
tomers. 
Informal meeting of Foreign Department 
Executives of Banks. 





Thursday, June 5 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION W....ccccecenen 10.00 a. M. 

1. Address: What Wider Markets Mean 
to American Prosperity. 

2. Report on American Foreign Trade 
Policy—covering a series of obstacles 
now encountered and suggestions for 
overcoming them—By a special com- 
mittee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 

. Address: Selling America Abroad. 
. Address: Transportation and For- 


ign Trade. 
eign Trade » 


Group SEssions 2.30 Pp. M. 


Group IV. 





Direct Selling. (In co-opera- 
tion with the American Man- 
ufacturers Export Associa- 
tion.) 

Importing Problems.( In co- 
operation with the National 
Council of American Import- 
ers and Traders.) 

Trape ApvIsER SERVICE... 8.00 To 10.30 P. M. 


Group V. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Friday, June 6 
Group SEssions 10.00 a. M. 


Group VI. Foreign Credits and Credit 

Information. (In co-opera- 
tion with the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men.) 
This will be a question and 
answer session. Questionnaire 
has gone to 450 selected credit 
men and foreign sales mana- 
gers all over the United 
States, asking what problems 
connected with financing of 
credits, credit technique, 
credit information, and col- 
lections most need considera- 
tion and answer. The com- 
mittee will choose what it con- 
siders the ten or a dozen most 
pressing questions outlined in 
the replies to this question- 
naire. Questions will be print- 
ed and circulated in advance 
of the sessions, and will be 
considered and answered at 
the session. 





Group VII. Advertising in Foreign 
Trade. (In co-operation with 
all National Advertising Or- 
ganizations.) 

The special committee on ad- 
vertising which has organized 
this session for the last two 
conventions is now at work 
on the Boston session. The 
exhibit shown at New Orleans 
will be replaced by a new 
and larger one, which will in- 
clude samples of foreign com- 
petitors’ advertising as well 
as wholly American cam- 
paigns. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION W.0.ccccceeeeen 2.30 P. M. 

Session Topic:Merchant Marine Problems. 

1. Address: A Practical Solution of the 
Stevedoring Problem. 

2. Address: The Government Fleet and 
Policy. 

3. Address: American Shipping. 

. Report of the General Convention 
Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Ye 


American Aid in World 
Agriculture 


HE farmers of the world bought 
from the American manufacturer 
last year over $50,000,000 worth of 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
a larger value than in any earlier year, 


CarerUuLty gathered, 
sifted and analyzed in- 
vestment information. 
Delivered personally to 
bankers by competent 
representatives. 


At your service 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

LONDON MONTREAL 
TOKYO 


and this big total was distributed to 
more than 100 different countries, col- 
onies and islands of the world. The 
1923 exports, says the Trade Record of 
The National City Bank of New York, 
not only exceeded in value those of any 
earlier year but are practically double 
those of 1910, three times as much as 
in 1900 and thirteen times as large as 
in 1890. 

The United States is by far the 
world’s largest producer of agricultural 
implements. The census of 1920 
showed the capital invested in this in- 
dustry at $367,000,000 as against $62,- 
000,000 in 1880, and puts the value of 
the outturn of “agricultural imple- 
ments” at $305,000,000 in 1919 against 
$69,000,000 in 1880. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, Argentina, South Africa, 
and the European countries are the 
largest takers of our exportation of this 
class of product. 





The Fiume Settlement 


Stanislao Corvino 


[The importance of the recent Fiume settle- 
ment in relation to peace in the old world is 
generally recognized, and THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE takes pleasure in publishing the 
following article, contributed by a competent 
observer who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
political and economic situation in Europe, as 
well as in other parts of the world, which he 
has had occasion to study during many years 
of travel and residence in an official capacity. 
—THE EDITOR.) 

VER since the Armistice the prob- 
lem of the port of Fiume in the 
Northeastern corner of the Adri- 

atic has proved a serious danger spot 
threatening the peace of Europe. Up 
to then Fiume had belonged to Hun- 


STANISLAO CORVINO 


Well known European economist and financial expert, 
and adviser to the Bank of Italy, Rome, 
on international questions 


gary, but as a separate unit, and had 
succeeded in preserving her original 
Italian character. Accordingly, after 
the collapse of the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
the Fiumani wished to be annexed to 
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Italy; but although their claim was ex- 
plicitly based upon the right of self- 
determination, President Wilson op- 
posed it, insisting that the city be 
handed over to the Jugoslavs, whom the 
inhabitants—right or wrongly—consid- 
ered hostile to themselves. The conflict, 
which had assumed a somewhat dra- 
matic character in April, 1919, when 
the President’s position in the matter 
induced the Italian delegation in Paris 
to leave the Peace Conference for a 
time, resulted in a deadlock, as all pro- 
posals tending to a compromise were re- 
jected one after another by Mr. Wilson 
(June 1919-January 1920). Direct ne- 
gotiations between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia were then once more resorted to, 
and after a first conference at Pallanza 
on the Lago Maggiore in May, 1920, an 
agreement was finally reached in the 
following autumn. By the treaty signed 
at Rapallo on the Riviera di Levante 
on November 12, 1920, Fiume, which 
neither of the parties was willing to 
leave to the other, was erected, much 
against the will of her inhabitants, into 
an independent state, with a small terri- 
tory, that was purely Croatian and had 
little in common with the city, added to 
the latter and wedged in between the 
frontiers of Italy and Jugoslavia. 

The Italian Government proved its 
earnest intention of fulfilling its obliga- 
tions by driving out of Fiume by mili- 
tary force, notwithstanding the outcry 
of their partisans, the irregulars led by 
the poet D’Annunzio, who had en- 
tered the city nearly a year before. 
after a conflict between the inhabitants 
and French troops, and had remained 
in occupation after the subsequent 
withdrawal of the interallied con- 
tingents. Unfortunately internal dif- 
ficulties prevented the provisions of 
the treaty being carried out in a similar 
spirit by the other party, although 4 
number of additional conventions were 
signed in Rome on October 23, 1922. 
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The Jugoslav frontier against Fiume re- 
mained closed to traffic, cutting the city 
off from its natural Slav, Austrian 
and Hungarian hinterland, upon the 
trade with which its prosperity had 
always depended. Her commerce and 
industry gone, the financial situation 
soon became desperate, and Fiume lived 
upon subsidies granted by Italy in order 
to spare the residents an even worse 
fate. Party strife was still as bitter as 
ever in the city. 

Various means were tried with the 
idea of finding a way out of the difficul- 
ties, but they all failed to improve the 
situation, which eventually became in- 
tolerable to everybody concerned. Fi- 
nally, all parties agreed that the existing 
arrangements would have to be radically 
modified. Public opinion in the Serb 
provinces of Jugoslavia saw the neces- 
sity of putting an end to the futile and 
dangerous policy of pinpricks against 
the most powerful of the neighbors of 
the country; at the same time the 
Pashich Cabinet, having consolidated 
its parliamentary position, became less 
dependent upon the support of the 
Slovenes and the Croatians, who were 
the chief opponents of a friendly solu- 
tion, and was naturally anxious to avail 
itself of the opportunity of settling the 
most important difficulty in the domain 
of foreign politics, in order to be able 
to cope with the many serious and 
urgent internal tasks. On the other 
side, Italy had always wished to get 
rid of an unpleasant problem that had 
been hampering her freedom of action 
for a number of years. Finally, the 
people of Fiume were ready to accept 
any solution that would allow a revival 
of their former prosperity while pre- 
serving the traditional Italian character 
of the city. 

Given the changed spirit of the 
parties, negotiations were resumed on 
different lines, and eventually a new 
treaty was signed in Rome on January 
24. last. by Signor Mussolini for Italy 
and MM. Pashich and Ninchich, the 
veteran Prime Minister and the Foreign 
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New Orleans 


XII 
“The Wall Street’’ of New Orleans 


Like a strong magnet lower Caron- 
delet Street has attracted the financial 
institutions of New Orleans until to- 
day the banks on this street represent 
the bulk of the $300,000,000.00 of 
banking resources which establish 
New Orleans as the financial Me- 
tropolis of the South. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 














Secretary, respectively, for the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


THE PLAN OF SETTLEMENT 


By the new treaty the Free State of 
Fiume, that had been created as a com- 
promise, much against the will of its 
people, three years ago, disappears, and 
its territory is divided between the two 
countries, Italy annexing the city itself, 
except a suburb situated in the delta of 
the Fiumara river and the secondary 
port called Porto Baross, which go to 
Jugoslavia. The latter country obtains 
besides on lease for fifty years, against 
payment of a nominal rent, a part of the 
main harbor of Fiume, to be put under 
her direct administration, while the rail- 
way station of the city will be treated 
as an international frontier station, and 
have separate staffs of both Italian and 
Jugoslav police, customs and railway 








FURNITURE 


FYROM Michigan’s extensive hardwood forests is annually 

cut millions of feet of lumber which is made into beautiful 
furniture. Skilled workers populating scores of small as well 
as large cities are employed in this vast industry. 

It is estimated that the furniture output of Michigan last 
year was worth approximately $53,851,000.00. It went to beau- 
tify homes and offices in every part of the United States. 

Furniture is but another of many business reasons why your 
bank should have the best connection obtainable through which 
it may serve your customers efficiently throughout the Great 
Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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officials. Two additional conventions 
contain detailed arrangements with re- 
gard to the border traffic. All require- 
ments of the Jugoslav trade are thus 
largely provided for, while the aspira- 
tion of Fiume to be united with Italy 
is finally realized. 

On the whole the arrangements made 
now differ but slightly from those 
which had been proposed by Italy on 
several occasions before, but always re- 
fused both by the people of Fiume, who 
objected to what amounted to a prac- 
tical dismemberment of their city, and 
by the Jugoslav Government, which in- 
sisted upon getting the whole of the 
latter. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
visions of the treaty may prove not too 
easy to carry out in practice, and even- 
tually a settlement on different lines 
may be found more convenient to all 
the parties concerned. Anyhow, the 
new agreement has been received with 
much satisfaction and a feeling of relief 
not only in Italy and Jugoslavia, but 
also in Fiume, the voice of common 
sense having at last reasserted itself 
everywhere. 

Of course, the success of the settle- 
ment will largely depend upon both 
parties keeping that spirit of good will 
and mutual forbearance which they have 
shown during the negotiations. For- 


tunately, both governments have given 
another proof of their friendly disposi- 
tion by signing, on the same day as the 
arrangement about Fiume, a “pact of 
friendship” in which the two countries 
undertake to co-operate with the view 
of maintaining the order of things es- 
tablished by the treaties of peace with 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, to keep 
in touch in case of international com- 
plications, to assist each other in the 
event of either being threatened, and to 
remain neutral if the other party is a 
victim of an unprovoked aggression. 

In contrast with the treaty of alliance 
signed in Paris only a few days before 
between France and Czechoslovakia, 
the new “pact of friendship” is not di- 
rected against any other power. Nor 
could it be otherwise, as Italy enter- 
tains excellent relations with all the 
states of Southeastern Europe. Her 
friendship for Rumania dates as far 
back as the formation of the Eastern 
Kingdom, and her ancient cordial rela- 
tions with Bulgaria were only inter- 
rupted by the great war itself. The 
position is similar with regard to Hun- 
gary, while new Austria has found 
Italy willing to help her ever since the 
Armistice. The existence of an inde- 
pendent and prosperous Albania is of 
great importance to Italy, and the 
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Shkipetars are once more looking with 
confidence toward Rome. The relations 
with Turkey are as good as they can be, 
and even Greece is beginning to show 
a friendlier attitude. 

On account of 
proximity, and of her commercial and 
industrial expansion, Italy is more di- 
rectly interested than any other Western 
power in the advent of a new period of 
peace and prosperity in Southeastern 
Europe, and now that her differences 
with Jugoslavia are happily settled, 
she will be hampered no longer in exer- 
cising her moderating influence in that 
part of the Continent. Besides, the 
existence of cordial relations between 
the two countries will by itself dis- 
courage those elements of unrest that 
counted upon the eventuality of a con- 
flict for a favorable opportunity of vent- 
ing their griefs against Jugoslavia. In 
consequence the latter country, feeling 
now for the first time all her frontiers 


her geographical 


secure, will be able to undertake finally 
the great task of national reconstruc- 
tion upon which all her future depends. 


BRIGHTER POLITICAL SKIES 


The effects of the Fiume settlement 
will not, however, be limited to South- 
eastern Europe. The expected return 
of more or less normal conditions in 
what used to be up to a short time ago 
a particularly turbulent region will 
make itself felt in a much wider area, 
and all nations having commercial in- 
terests in that part of the continent will 
necessarily benefit by the expansion of 
trade which is bound to follow, and by 
the increased security for foreign 
capital. 

Not the least interested in the new 
development ought to prove American 
investors, who would no doubt be par- 
ticularly welcome, as they cannot be sus- 
pected by anybody of harboring polit- 
ical designs. As a matter of fact, the 
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Branches or Agents in all Principal Cities 
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by Correspondents throughout the World 


New York Representative: C. M. PARKER 
804/5 Royal Building, 68 William Street 


Head Office 
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necessary consolidation of the economic 
structure of the various states of South- 
eastern Europe might well induce 
American business men, who up to now 
have wisely shown but little inclination 
to invest money in that part of the 
world, to reconsider their position, on 
account of the great possibilities offered 
by the potential wealth of those coun- 
tries, and especially of Jugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Rumania, all of which, hav- 
ing badly suffered in the war, are in 
need of foreign capital for the reorgan- 
ization of their traffic and industry. 

At any rate, while heavy clouds are 
still hanging on the Rhine, and the ad- 
vent of real peace in Central Europe 
seems still distant, the elimination of 
the well-known danger spot on the 
Adriatic comes as a relief, and it can 
only be wished that the example set by 
Italy and Jugoslavia in settling a dif- 
ference of long standing in a spirit of 
good will and moderation may be fol- 
lowe:! elsewhere. 


Great Britain 


“JOHN BULL” STILL SAVING 


The British Exchequer at the begin- 
ning of April made the significant and 
welcome announcement that the surplus 
for the fiscal year ending March 31 was 
$215,000,000. “John Bull,” remarks 
the New York Times correspondent, 
“continues the excellent practice of liv- 
ing well within his means, a pre-war 
habit not yet resumed by all of his 
European neighbors.” The official 
figures announced were: Revenue, 
£837,169,284; expenditure, £788,840,- 
211. 

The surplus last year was almost 
double that of this year, but this year’s 
decline results from last year’s great 
surplus. as sweeping tax cuts were ef- 
fected last year. In view of another 
surplus this year there is agitation for 
still further tax reduction, especially 
on amusement and liquor taxes. The 
Stock Exchange was favorably influ- 
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enced by the high yield from income 
taxes, which produced nearly £330,- 


000,000. Because of this high yield 
(where a decline of £60,000,000 had 
been estimated) there is hope that the 
income tax rate will also be cut, al- 
though it is also feared that the Labor 
Government will have little sympathy 
with such reduction. 


A STRIKE PER MONTH 


In each month of 1924 there has been 
a serious strike in England. The rail- 
way workers, the dock workers, the em- 
ployees of the London transportation 
system have all enjoyed strikes, and as 
the miners’ agreement expires this 
month trouble is expected from that in- 
dustry. 

In spite of these disturbances the 
stock market, according to the London 
observer of the New York Times, is 
“quite unruffled.” The same writer adds, 
however, that “nobody can be got to 
look at industrial securities or railroad 
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stocks” and reports that the successive 
disputes seriously threaten trade re- 
vival. 

The relation, if any, between these 
strikes and the fact of a Labor Ministry 
being in power is speculated upon. The 
London Times commented editorially as 
follows: 


Why they (the strikes) should crowd so 
much upon one another just now is worth 
consideration. The explanation in part may 
be found in the fact that a Labor Govern- 
ment is in office. It appears to be assumed 
that because the administration of the 
political affairs of the country has been com- 
mitted to a Labor Administration, circum- 
stances are more favorable to a successful 
prosecution of wage applications. There 
exists at the same time a curiously exag- 
gerated idea of the necessity for asserting 
the independence of labor as industrially 
organized from labor as politically organ- 
ized. The politicians are held to owe an 
obligation to the trade unionists, whose 
levies and whose votes returned them to the 
House of Commons, but there is not a cor- 
responding recognition of an obligation on 
trade unionists to refrain from actions 
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which might embarrass a necessarily un- 
stable ministry. It comes about that some 
of the unions are the more emphatically 
proclaiming their reliance on industrial 
action. The whole cause of the industrial 
unrest of the present day is not economic. 
It is in some measure a psychological effect 
of labor’s political success. 


THE TRADE BOARDS FIGHT 


An attempt is being made by officials 
of the Labor Department to apply the 
Trade Board Acts to all trades, instead 
of restricting them to trades in which 
low wages are being paid. This attempt 
has led to a counter-movement by em- 
ployers who desire to modify or wipe 
out the Trade Board Acts. 

TheNew York Evening Post of April 
4 carried an article on the trade board 
fight by H. N. Casson of London. This 
article reviewed the development of the 
Trade Board Acts from the first of such 
acts, passed by Parliament in 1909, to 
correct underpayment of women work- 
ers in four sweated trades—making of 
chains, boxes, nets and cheap clothing. 


The application of these acts has 
grown until today there are sixty-three 
trade boards covering thirty-nine trades 
and fixing the wages of 3,000,000. “The 
purpose of a trade board is to fix mini- 
mum rates-of pay for a whole trade so 
that no employer can pay less than an- 
other. A board consists of an equal 
number of employers and workers, plus 
several people outside the trade.” 

Mr. Casson points out that the trade 
board situation is “as important to the 
United States as it is to England, as 
there are at present sixteen states that 
have passed similar acts; and the ques- 
tion in both countries now is: Shall we 
extend these trade boards or abolish 
them?” 

After reviewing the general situation 
and citing several absurdities growing 
out of trade board control, the writer 
concludes as follows: 

The fact seems to be that trade boards 


have, on the whole, created as many evils 
as they have cured, and greatly added to 
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the daily vexations of thousands of sorely 
harassed employers. 

The minimum wage idea is a well meant 
reform, but in practice it creates a vast 
amount of ill-will and confusion. 

It is no new idea—this minimum wage 
It was tried in Babylon more than 4000 
years ago, and it crops up again and again, 
as governments move toward paternalism. 

At present, the probability in England is 
that trade boards will be rejected by labor 
as well as capital and that a national min- 
imum wage law will take its place. 

LOANS 


CONVERSION OF WAR 


Financial circles in Great Britain are 
pleased by the proposal of the govern- 
ment to convert £200,000,000 of the 
5 per cent. War Loan into a new 414 
per cent. conversion loan. There are 
about 1,500,000 holders of this loan. 
The War Loan does not mature at the 
earliest until 1929, but for some time 
past the city had expected a start to be 
made with its conversion, as it would 
obviously be impossible to deal with so 
large a loan in one operation as there 
are £2,000,000,000 of War Loan 5s 
outstanding. 

Financial opinion welcomes this at- 
tempt to still further improve the 
government’s credit. Allowing for re- 
demption in 1924, the new conversion 
loan yields just under 4°54 per cent. 
with a flat yield of 45g per cent. This 
is from 14 to 3 per cent. more than 
is obtainable at present on other gov- 
ernment loans, which, however, have 
longer periods to run. 

Later on, no doubt, another offer will 
be made to convert more of this stock, 
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and it is unlikely that the government 
will have to offer better terms than at 
this time. Its credit, indeed, is slowly 
improving, while by this operation it 
will save about £750,000 per year in 
debt interest. Many large American 
holders sold their War Loan bonds a 
few months ago, owing to inflation and 
the capital levy scare. A steady elimina- 
tion of foreign holders is likely as the 
conversion proceeds, because of the 
withdrawal of the valuable privilege of 
having interest paid without the deduc- 
tion of the income tax. Government 
stocks have risen 34 to 2 per cent. on 
this offer, while all gilt-edged securi- 
ties have appreciated substantially. 

The moment of making the offer was 
opportunely chosen, because the govern- 
ment’s fiscal year closed last week with 
a revenue surplus of £48,300,000. This 
compares with a surplus last year of 
£101,500,000 and a surplus of £45,- 
600,000 for 1921-22. 


France 


FRANC’S POSITION FIRMER 


On April 2 the frane reached the 
highest level since last autumn. From 
the ‘‘rout of the bears” in early March 
when the Bank of France _ secured 
credits of $100,000,000 in New York 
through J. P. Morgan & Co., and of 
$20,000,000 in London through Lazard 
Brothers, the position of the franc im- 
proved steadily. The end of March 
saw a marked change in the situation 
of the franc, so much so that the Bank 
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Letters of Credit on all countries. For- 
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of France acted to prevent a too rapid 
rise of the franc. 

At the end of March settlements the 
mastery of the Bank of France was ab- 
solute. It had been expected that the 
Bank would take full advantage of the 
situation by ‘“‘squeezing the shorts.” 
However, the desire of the banks to 
prevent excessive movements in the 
franc operated to save the bears from 
complete disaster as the bank, in order 
too prevent further rise of the franc 
at that time, resold francs. 
attitude was ascribed to recognition of 
the fact that too violent a recovery in 
the frane’s value would be disturbing to 
trade and securities. 

The French Government is under- 
stood to have done its buying of francs 
through the Bank of France at a time 
when the frane was selling below the 
4 cent level. The rise of the franc 
enabled the government, it is said, to ac- 
cumulate a profit sufficient to defray 
the cost of the credit advanced by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Another very interesting 
operation in franes was that undertaken 
by the United States Ambassador in 
Paris. Mr. Herrick, who bought francs 
at their lowest. The turn of the market 


The bank’s 


netted him a profit of around $75,000, 
which the Ambassador turned over to- 
ward the purchase of a_ permanent 
American Embassy building in Paris. 


FRANC’s “DANGER NOT YET PAST” 


While there was widespread gratifica- 


tion in the Allied countries over the 
franc’s victory there has not been lack- 
ing expression of the point of view that 
the frane’s danger is not yet over. The 
London Times gave editorial 
sion to this belief on March 20: 


expres- 


What is the future of the franc? This is 
the question to which everybody is seeking 
an answer. For a proper understanding of 
the subject it is of the utmost importance 
to realize, in the first place, that no country 
has at any time solved a monetary problem 
—such as confronts France and Germany- 
by borrowing, either at home or abroad. 
Excessive borrowing, indeed, is the very root 
of the evil. To borrow abroad, or to attempt 
to regulate exchange by prohibitions or hy 
any of the artificial devices to which Europe 
has so often resorted, is to court failure and 
embarrassment, if not something worse. As 
the chief cause of the present rise in the 
franc is an expedient of a temporary nature 
which will last just as long as the credits 
are unexpended, it can be ignored in any 
calculation as to the permanent future of 
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the franc. The clue lies hidden wholly in 
the budget of this and the succeeding years. 
Equilibrium of the two French budgets— 
ordinary and extraordinary—can be ob- 
tained if expenditure on reconstruction is 
reduced or postponed. 


BREAD AND ELECTRICITY 


A recent article in the New York 
Times by Stephane Lauzanne, editor of 
Le Matin, called attention to two sig- 
nificant economic developments in 
France. One is the increase of the 
wheat-growing area and the other the 
development of electricity from water- 
power. 

M. Lauzanne shows that France is 
making a determined effort to grow the 
94,000,000 quintals of wheat (the quin- 
tal equals about 220 pounds) necessary 
for her needs so that “foreign bread” 
will be no longer needed. Already the 
acreage devote? to wheat growing is in- 
creased by about 1,000,000 acres. 

Similarly, France is ambitious to rid 
herself of the necessity of importing 
the 20,000,000 tons of coal now import- 
ed annually. To this end “white coal,” 
as waterpower is called, is utilized on 
a constantly increasing scale to supply 
electric power. The electrification of 
railroads is proceeding rapidly. Of 
the 9,000,000 hydroelectric horsepower 
available in France 2,000,000 have al- 
ready been harnessed and by the end 
of 1924 it is expected the total will be 
3,000,000, with a consequent saving of 
coal estimated at 18,000,000 tons a 
year. 

More than 200 applications for water- 
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power development are on file with the 
Public Works Department, an agency 
similar to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion here, which will add 1,500,000 
horsepower to the present output, and in 
the Maritime Alps alone four sites are 
under development whose total produc- 
tion will be 500,000 horsepower. 


M. Lauzanne concludes his article in 
this summary: 

Here we have the two great ambitions of 
France: To be self-dependent for the two 
things which she needs most—bread and 
coal. All her energy, all her ardor, and all 
her intelligence are bent on this goal. She 
no longer wants to pay, as she has done in 
the last year, a tribute of 1,000,000,000 
francs to foreign countries in order to feed 
herself, nor another tribute of 3,000,000,000 
francs for heat and power. She has no 
desire to be mistress of the world—but just 
simply of herself. 


Italy 


TRADE SECURITY AND ITALIAN POLITICS 


Even those who are not admirers of 
Mussolini and those who are apprehen- 
sive of danger to constitutional govern- 
ment in Italy admit pretty generally 
that the Fascist movement, by putting 
an end to the communistic tendency and 
to the resultant disturbances in indus- 
try, has accomplished much good. This 
view undoubtedly explains the over- 
whelming victory won by Mussolini in 
the Italian election of April 6. 

Mussolini won 64 per cent. of the 
votes and controls 400 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, while the party 
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of opposition will have only thirty-five 
seats. This sweeping victory is attrib- 
uted to the relief enjoyed by the 
Italian people from the harassing strikes 
and communistic agitations which so 
severely crippled Italian business and 
industry before Mussolini’s rise to 
power. 


INCREASE OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Just as France is rapidly increasing 
her hydroelectric industries Italy also 
is developing this important industry 
and all its related branches. A review 
of hydroelectric development in Italy 
from 1915 to 1922 has just been issued 
in a Department of Commerce report. 
In 1915 the horsepower generated was 
1,520,000—in 1922 the figure was 2,- 
170,000, an increase of 55 per cent. 

During 1921-22 there was an increase 
of 300,000 horsepower, and sixty-seven 
new plants were opened. Developments 
now under way will increase the power 
harnessed to industry to 3,000,000 
horsepower in the next three years. All 
this expansion will represent an invest- 
ment, during the next three years, of 
5,000.000,000 lire. 


ECHO OF BANCA ITALIANA DI SCONTO 


In the review of financial condition 
in Italy the special report referred to 
above discusses the settlement of the 
affairs of the Banca Italiana di Sconto 
as follows: 


The opening months of the year 1922 were 
Yuded by the failure of the Banca Italiana 


di Sconto, one of the largest credit institu- 
tions, and the effect of this failure upon 
some of the most important Italian in- 
dustries. The settlement of this affair, 
while not as favorable as had been hoped for 
at first, was considered a remarkable proof 
of Italy’s stability. Final figures showed 
the ratio of assets to liabilities to be about 
77 per cent. A new bank was founded on 
the ruins of the old institution, by means 
of which depositors and creditors should 
receive at least a portion of the money 
which had been invested, and an indemnity 
in the form of stock in the new corporation. 
The failure of the bank naturally caused un- 
certainty in the financial field. Fortunately, 
however, as soon as the end-of-the-year busi- 
ness was liquidated the stock market con- 
tinued its activities much as usual. Money 
was easy to obtain and in sufficient quan- 
tities, first for short-time contracts and later 
for longer loans. Investments were made, 
especially in well-known and favored com- 
panies, partly because of faith in these con- 
cerns, partly as a speculation. 


Germany 
REPORT OF THE INQUIRY COMMITTEES 


The long-awaited reports of the Com- 
mittees of Inquiry into Germany’s 
financial condition were announced on 
April 9. In the official summary of the 
report it is significantly pointed out 
that “the standpoint adopted has been 
that of business and not politics” and 
it is further stated that the plan “is 
based upon this principle—the recon- 
struction of Germany is not an end in 
itself, it is only part of the larger prob- 
lem of the reconstruction of Europe.” 

The Dawes report proposed these 
seven recommendations: 
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Foreign Exchange 





(1) Creation of a bank of emission to 
issue paper money for Germany and handle 
the reparations account; 

(2) The taking over of German railways 
by a company which will run them for the 
benefit of both Germany and her creditors; 

(3) A foreign loan of 800,000,000 gold 
marks (about $200,000,000), to stabilize Ger- 
many’s currency and take care of her imme- 
diate treaty obligations; 

(4) Obtaining reparations payments from 
sale of railway and industrial bonds, and 
from revenue from monopolies on luxuries; 

(5) A sliding scale of reparations pay- 
ments, starting at 1,000,000,000 gold marks 
the first year, and increasing as Germany 
prospers 5; 

(6) France and Belgium must release 
their economic hold on the Ruhr, but may 
retain their armies of occupation; 

(7) Appointment of a general board con- 
sisting of seven Germans and seven for- 
eigners, who will work in harmony with the 
managing board. 


The committee describes the functions 
of the Bank of Issue as follows: 


(1) To issue notes on a basis stable in 
relation to gold with an exchange privilege. 
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Letters of Credit 








(2) To serve as a bankers’ bank, establish- 
ing the official rate of exchange discount. 
(3) To act as the government banker, but 
free of government control; advances to 
government to be strictly limited. (4) To 
hold on deposit reparation payments. (5) 
The capital of the bank will be 400,000,000 
gold marks. (6) It will be directed by a 
German president and managing board, who 
‘can be assisted by a German consultative 
committee. (7) The due observance of its 
statutes will be further safeguarded by a 
general board, of which half of the members, 
including a commissioner, will be foreign. 


Referring to the economic future of 
Germany the committee pointed out 
“(1) Productivity is expected from in- 
creasing population, technical _ skill, 
material resources and eminence in in- 
dustrial science; (2) Plant capacity has 
been increased and improved since the 
war.” These factors form the basis of 
the committee’s recommendations for 
the “pawning”’ of Germany’s industries 
and railways to the amount of $4.000.- 
000,000. 
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GERMANY’S EXPORTED WEALTH 


Committee Number Two, under the 
chairmanship of Reginald McKenna, 
also rendered its report on April 9. This 
committee reported that Germany has 


(A) Flight of capital was a result in the 
main of the usual economic factors, namely, 
the failure to balance the budget, inflation 
and the raising of large national loans, but 
it was accentuated by the attitude of the 
German people toward the payment of Ger- 
many’s war creditors and was marked by in- 


~ 6,750,000,000 gold marks abroad, and genious devices to evade restrictive legisla- 
that “all this sum represents purchases tion. It was also influenced by the action of 
= of paper marks at a dead loss by a mil- speculators and timid investors. 

li £ foreieners.” In addition to this (B) Neither legal enactments nor severe 
sh- oe : penalties hampered the flight of capital or 
nt. there is in Germany foreign money to resulted in the disclosure of assets abroad. 
ut the approximate amount of 1,200,000,- Under the economic conditions above stated 
to 000 gold marks, and foreign-owned this demonstrates the ineffectiveness of re- 
To property in the amount of 1,500,000,- strictive legislation and the committee feels 
5) a , ‘al that it would have been ineffective whether 
00 000, this latter subject to special 9; not the laws had been fully enforced. 

a taxation. (C) The only way to prevent exodus of 

ho The methods whereby foreign hold- capital and encourage return is to eradicate 

ve ings have been increased from the fundamental causes. Inflation must be per- 

ts henidice to thn ehh of 1008 ape manently stopped; the budget must be bal- 
anced and a bank of issue on a sound basis 

° described follows: 

ie escribed as follows: established. 

(1) Chiefly the direct sale of paper marks (D) The committee knows the conclusions 
and mark bank credits: (2) the sale of of the first committee of experts and if effect 
goods, real estate, precious metals; (3) in- 8 given to their recommendations it thinks 

of terest on accumulations, tourist expendi- that a considerable part of German assets 

it tures, foreign money expended by armies of abroad will return to the ordinary course of 

1- occupation in Germany; (4) remittances trade. a . , 

| from Germans abroad, earnings of trans- (E) Austria is a case in point where 

, portation companies for transportation for under a stabilized currency the necessities 

A foreign goods, insurance, profits, ete. of trade bring back existing foreign 

1S holdings. 

\e Re COMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE (F) While believing that special legisla- 
_ tion is not required when a country’s finance 
NUMBER T : 

if saliaiaaed is on stable basis, nevertheless during the 

vr The MeKenna Committee announced Period of transition the committee suggests 


the following conclusions as to the 
means of bringing exported capital 
back to Germany: 


that Germany might grant an amnesty for 
a limited time to those bringing their capital 
back, who violated German law in sending it 
abroad, and that special terms be offered for 
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subscriptions to government loans which are 
made in foreign countries. 


THE LEIPSIC FAIR 


German exporters looked forward 
with great hopes to the Leipsic Fair, 
which closed in the middle of March. 
These hopes proved disappointing, and 
for a reason which is significant as re- 
gards Germany's come-back in interna- 
tional trade—German prices were too 
high. 

Special correspondence to the New 
York Times from Berlin reports de- 
pression among German exporters at 
the close of the fair. It was admitted 
that foreign firms are in a position at 
present to offer wares at a price that 
prohibits competition from German 
manufacturers and it is felt that this 
situation will continue for some years 
to come. One circumstance was com- 
forting to German firms and that was 
the visit of customers of long standing, 
whose renewed interest in the fair is felt 
to promise much for the future. The 
attendance of 170,000—a record at- 
tendance—was also cheering. There 
was a strong home demand, especially 
in textiles, footwear, porcelain and 
glass. 

It was especially bitter for the Ger- 
men traders to find that foreign buyers 
turned their business to the French 
market. The New York Times report 
regarding this feature of the fair re- 
ports that: 


One curious result of stabilization of the 
mark has been a marked tendency on the 
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part of foreign buyers, Americans among 
them, to scorn German wares on account 
of high prices and turn their attention in- 
stead to French wares, since prices in 
France, on account of the low rate of the 
franc, are far more favorable to such pur- 
chasers. This state of affairs causes much 
soreness in German business circles, since it 
serves to spoil the satisfaction with which 
they would otherwise view the lack of 
stability of the French franc. 

As matters stand, each successive slump 
of the france during the last few days has 
been a source of mixed joy and pain to 
Germans. Just as their rejoicing at con- 
templating the “sickness” of the franc was 
really warming up they would suddenly 
remember that it meant a boom in French 
exports, to the detriment of German, where- 
upon their smiles changed to frowns. 


Austria 
REDUCTION OF EXPENSES URGED 


An interesting situation has devel- 
oped between Austria and the League 
of Nations which is administering finan- 
cial tonic. Under the schedule laid 
down by the Economic Section of the 
League when undertaking the task, 
Austria was required to increase state 
income by 30 per cent. and decrease ex- 
penditures by 70 per cent. Instead, 
Austria has increased income 92 per 
cent. and cut down expenses only 8 
per cent. This caused an issue between 
the League Commissioner, Dr. Zimmer- 
man, and the Austrian Minister of 
Finance, M. Kienbock. 

Dr. Zimmerman insists that in reach- 
ing the high revenues too heavy a bur- 
den of taxation has been imposed, and 
that unless expenses are cut the deficit 
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will recur. The government argues that 
taxation is not excessive, that further 
reduction of expenses is not feasible, 
and that reduction of the number of 
state employees would only aggravate 
the unemployment situation. 

Both these points of view were pre- 
sented at the League meeting in Geneva 
in early March. At that meeting Aus- 
tria was warned that the terms of the 
loan agreement must be met. During 
March the issue was more sharply 
joined and on April 9 Dr. Zimmerman, 
in submitting his monthly report, in- 
sisted that balancing the budget was not 
enough and again reminded Austria of 
the terms of the loan, requiring 70 per 
cent. decrease in expenditure. It then 
appeared that unless these terms should 
be met pressure would be applied by 
withholding the monthly instalment of 
the loan. 


FIRST YEAR OF NEW AUSTRIAN BANK 


In the middle of March the Austrian 
National Bank issued its report for the 
first year of reorganized operation. The 
report showed an increase of ready cash 
in reserve of 228,000,000 gold crowns 
(including sound foreign currencies) 
and it is clear that the bank is steadily 
approaching a full covering of its cir- 
culation. 

The Vienna correspondent of the 
New York Times reports that: 


The adverse foreign trade balance of 1923 
had no effect on the bank’s reserve, the in- 
Crease of ready cash having been larger than 
the go\ernment’s deposit of residue from the 





League of Nations loan. There is also some 
confirmation of the belief that the deficiency 
in the trade balance is compensated by 
profits in intermediate trade and of Aus- 
trian banks. 

The stock of foreign currencies at the 
National Bank was increased during the 
recent bank strike, numerous customers be- 
ing obliged to deposit foreign currencies in 
exchange for paper crowns, the circulation 
of which simultaneously increased by 600,- 
000,000,000. The bank’s directors announced 
that they were doing their utmost to restrain 
this “strike inflation.” 

The National Bank will pay a dividend of 
81/, gold crowns for the first business year. 
Deducting the coupon, this makes the in- 
terest on the shares at their present quota- 
tion 10 per cent. 


AUSTRIAN NEWS NOTES 


Information from Vienna indicates 
that there is considerable anxiety in 
Austria over the revival of German in- 
dustrial activities. During the latter 
part of 1923 Austrian industry bene- 
fited largely both at home and abroad 
from the decline of German competition. 
The introduction of the rentenmark, 
with the consequent steadying of for- 
eign exchange, enabled the German 
manufacturer to compete actively with 
Austrian goods. During January 
savings deposits increased 14 per cent., 
thus giving evidence of a continuation 
of the confidence which has marked the 
attitude of the Austrian people since 
currency stability was achieved in the 
Autumn of 1922.———The last week 
of March saw a decline on the market 
to so marked an extent that the leading 
banks decided to place at the market’s 
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ited, 5, Threadneedle St., London 
E. C. 2. 

BRANCHES—Amballa__ City, Amballa 
Cantonment, Amritsar, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Delhi, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Ferozepore City, Gojra, Gujran- 
wala, Hapur, Hoshiarpur, Hyderabad, 
Hafizabad, Jammu, Jhelum, Jullundur 
City, Karachi, Kasur, Lahore City, 
Ludhiana, Lyallpur, Multan City, Mont- 
gomery, Okara, Patiala, Peshawar 
City, Peshawar Cantonment, Quetta, 
Rawalpindi City, Sargodha, Sialkot 
City, Srinagar. 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted. 


GOVIND DASS, BHAGAT, M.A., LL.B., 
Secretary 











disposal a sum of money large enough 
to protect the situation. Speculative 
shares sold at 30 to 50 per cent. less 
than a few months ago.—During 
the last quarter of 1923 the excess of 
Austrian imports over exports in- 
creased to 297,000,000 gold crowns. 
The conclusion drawn in financial cir- 
cles from this development is that in 
spite of the success of the reconstruc- 
tion efforts Austria still has much im- 
provement to effect. 


Hungary 
COLLAPSE OF THE CROWN 


It has been expected for some months 
that Hungary would accept some form 
of internationally administered finan- 
cial tonic to improve her “sick cur- 
rency.” The collapse of the Hungarian 
crown in February ensured Hungary’s 
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favorable attitude toward the League of 
Nations’ proposition. That collapse 
carried the crown to a point for stabil- 
ization below the Austrian crown, al- 
though three weeks previous to the 
decline the Hungarian crown was twice 
the value of the Austrian. Panic con- 
ditions prevailed in Hungary as the 
crown fell to 100,000 to the dollar. 
and a buying fever boosted prices 100 
per cent. The crash of the crown aug- 
mented Hungary’s poverty and con- 
vinced the nation of the need of drastic 
action. 


FINANCIAL REFORMS 


Accordingly, the conference of 
League of Nation delegates for Hun- 
garian aid atttracted international at- 
tention. After three weeks of work 
in Budapest the delegates completed 
the plan, patterned somewhat after the 
Austrian relief. The scheme calls for 
a foreign loan of 250,000,000 gold 
crowns (over $50,000,000) and a new 
bank which will take over the issuing 
of currency notes from the government 
and do it on sound business principles. 

In discussing the Hungarian plan one 
of the members of the League of Na- 
tions committee, Sir Henry Strakosch, 
gave out the following Associated Press 
interview: 

In the Hungarian reconstruction scheme 
the Austrian pattern must be followed, but 
with some changes, due to consideration that 
Hungary is an agricultural, and not an in- 
dustrial, state. The League committee is 
here to look over the monetary situation 
and work out the details, but the big lines 
of the plan have already been fixed in the 
protocols prepared by the League of Na- 
tions’ Financial Committee. 

Our efforts will tend to stabilize Hun- 
garian currency, by which the present evils 
will end. Inflation must be stopped, and 
while this stage is being reached Hungary 
must give proof of her loyal intentions to 
carry out her financial plan and restore her 
credit abroad. 


On April 8 it was announced that 
M. Jeremiah Smith, of Boston, had been 
appointed League of Nation's High 
Commissioner for Hungary, taking the 
position which W. P. G. Harding. gov- 
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HE greatest interest of Porto Rico lies in a 

better understanding with American business 
forces and to this end we are ready to serve the 
American banker, placing at his disposal our in- 
timate knowledge of conditions in this Island. 


BANCO DE PONCE 


Capital and Surplus . $885,000.00 
Branches at UTUADO and AIBONITO 


PONCE, P. R. 
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ernor of the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank, was unable to accept owing to ill 
health. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PLAN 


Special correspondence to the New 
York Evening Post on the Hungarian 
plan, in commenting on the proposed 
foreign loan, said: 


As to the bankers of Western Europe, they 
are expected to look twice before taking 
hold of a Hungarian loan, and they will 
insist that the amount be kept at a minimum, 
as they have no way of reckoning on sub- 
scribers in Hungary itself, and the co- 
operation of these is essential to make the 
loan a success. There are many who are 
quite willing to subscribe for Hungarian 
issues under certain conditions, but these 
conditions make the loan a_ speculation 
rather than an investment. The buyers wish 
to get the securities far below their real 
value and to sell them at a profit, but every 
banker knows that these are not the proper 
persons to depend on in floating a govern- 
ment loan. 

There is also a difficulty that will be en- 
countered in obtaining subscriptions in Hun- 
gary itself to the proposed new bank, as is 
contemplated in the League plan. Wealthy 
landowners will desire to offer gold mort- 
gage notes in payment for their subscrip- 
tions. The economic experts would probably 
reject such an offer, as the bank in that 
event would lack the necessary prestige. It 
will be seen, then, that Hungarian recon- 
struction presents many difficult problems, 
and that the question is wholly different 
from that which was presented by Austria. 





Belgium 
SPECIAL BANKING REVIEW 


In a review of the financial and busi- 
ness situation in Belgium the banking 
situation receives the following special 
attention in Kimber’s Foreign Report is- 
sued April 7: 


The past year was, on the whole, profitable 
for Belgian banks. Business was active and 
the demand for money keen, but it must be 
remembered that no small part of this 
activity was generated by the continuous de- 
cline of the Belgian franc. During the year 
the two leading British banks in Belgium 
moved into more imposing quarters, com- 
parable to those occupied by their two 
American competitors, the National City 
and the Guaranty Trust. The tendency to- 
ward the consolidation of small banks con- 
tinued, the merger of the Banque d’Anvers 
and the Credit Mobilier de Belgique, effected 
last February, being the most recent in- 
stance. There are still, however, about 200 
separate banks operating in Belgium—ap- 
parently enough for this small but active 
country. 


Kimber’s Report describes the prog- 
ress of the National Bank of Belgium 
from its founding in 1850. This bank 
has a monopoly on note circulation. 
From 1919 to the end of 1921 the opera- 
tion of the bank was largely for govern- 
ment account. In 1922 business in Bel- 
gium began to improve and the private 
transactions of the National Bank in- 
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creased. The occupation of the Ruhr 
greatly stimulated Belgian trade and 
this fact, together with the 1923 decline 
of Belgian exchange, caused an increase 
in the amount of notes in circulation. 
As a result of this situation depositors 
converted their deposits in current ac- 
counts into notes and the bank deposits 
declined from 1,159,000,000 in 1920 to 
430,000,000 on December 31, 1923. 


BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER 


From the same Report is taken the 
following description of a Belgian bank 
of especial importance in the interna- 
tional trade of the country: 


The Banque Belge pour |’Etranger is one 
of the most important banks in Belgium, 
and, as the name implies, it specializes in 
international financial transactions. It 
operates not only at home, but has a large 
number of branches scattered all over the 
world, as for instance, in London, Man- 
chester, Paris, New York, Bucharest, 
Cologne, Cairo, Peking, Shanghai and other 
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places. It is affiliated with the Société 
Générale de Belgique and represents that 
institution abroad, and also with the Banco 
de Cartagena, Madrid. In 1920 the bank 
participated in the reorganization of the 
branches of the Wiener Bank Verein located 
in the Succession States, and thus acquired 
an important block of shares in the Landes- 
bank fuer Bosnian and Herzogovinia in 
Jugoslavia, and in the Allgemeine Boeh- 
mischer Bankverein in Czechoslovakia. It 
further has strong affiliations in China, where 
its branches are allowed to issue notes; at 
the end of June, 1922, there were notes of 
the bank of about Fes. 1,679,000,000 in cir- 
culation in China. These affiliations abroad 
were of considerable importance to the bank 
during the period of German occupation. 

The balance sheet of the bank for June 
30, 1923, was about Fes. 23,000,000 higher 
than in 1922, thus amounting to about Fcs. 
810,000,000. Especially noteworthy was the 
increase in holdings of acceptances from 
Fes. 26,687,381 at the end of June, 1922, to 
Fes. 69,266,319 at the end of June, 1923, 
which in part reflects the increased foreign 
trade of the country, stimulated by the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and the decline of 
the franc. 
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Argentina 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 


By Owen Ropsenrts, F. R. G. S. 


In the commercial atmosphere gen- 
erally there is a decided feeling of 
optimism regarding Argentine trade. In 
the country’s staple products there has 
been considerable activity. Up to Jan- 
uary 7 the shipments of wheat alone 
exceeded by 50,000 tons the quantity 
despatched in the corresponding period 
of 1923. Wool prices are higher, though 
stocks are much lower. 

In the minor exports similar activity 
has prevailed. A recent passenger 
steamer to Brazil and the states carried 
an almost representative cargo made up 
of jerked beef, fresh fruit, quebracho 
extract, goat skins, hair, guanaco skins, 
leopard skins, mica, gold, bladders, 
ostrich feathers, cheese, butter, canned 
meat, ox-tongues, osier twigs, nuts, etc. 

Reports from Tucuman announce that 


the sugar-cane plantations are in ex- 
cellent condition and the crops will in 
all probability be enormous. More than 
20,000 additional hectares are under 
cultivation this year. Potato and maize 
crops also promise: excellent yields. 

A curious state of affairs has just 
been revealed at the extraordinary 
meeting of the Banco Espafiol del Rio 
de la Plata. For some time it had been 
known that unfortunate operations had 
resulted in important losses for the 
bank, which necessitated a reduction in 
the capital, and the meeting was called 
to approve the steps taken and to 
authorize the capital reduction. Total 
losses were stated to be $103,450,000 
paper, which is to be partly met by the 
capital reduction from 100,000,000 to 
25,000,000 dollars paper, i. e. 75 per 
cent., and by an issue of 7 per cent. 
preference shares to the extent of $25,- 
000,000. The deficit is attributed to a 
variety of causes. Twenty-four million 
dollars represents exchange losses at Rio 
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A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
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C. DE CERJAT, Esq. 











de Janeiro. Unfortunate purchases of 
marks resulted in a loss of $5,750,000 
paper; while equally disastrous deal- 
ings in pesetas cost the bank $9,485,- 
000 paper. 

It is hoped now that with such dras- 
tic measures and the election of a new 
directorate the bank will enter upon a 
more prosperous phase in its career. 

Delay in promulgating the necessary 
by-laws incident to the new customs 
tariff has given rise to unnecessary con- 
fusion in the interpretation of the vari- 
ous clauses specifying increased duties. 
The absence of the official view leaves 
the interpretation of the law to the 
custom house officials and importers 
respectively, who naturally are rarely 
in agreement as to the exact meaning 
of many ambiguous descriptions. 

Coal imports in January totalled 
259,000 tons, which came entirely from 
the United Kingdom with the exception 
of 4300 tons from the United States. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The Banque Nationale de Credit, Paris, 
a bank which ranks among the prominent 
ones in France, maintained a highly satis- 
factory position during the year 1923. 

The net profits amounted to francs 31,- 
223.931 which was about the same sum as the 
year before, so that it enabled the bank to 
pay the same dividend of francs 42.50 on 
its 500,000 fully paid shares of francs 500. 

The reserves of the bank now amount to 
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francs 97,146,715 against francs 90,372,414 at 
December 31, 1922. 

The deposits of the bank reached at the 
end of the year 1923 to a total of francs 
2,705,271,573, an increase of francs 265,000,- 
000 over the preceding year. 


© 


‘ N. C. Stenning, president of the Anglo- 
South American Trust Company, 49 Broad- 
way, New York, has received a cable from 
the head office of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., London, announcing that the 
directors have declared an interim dividend 
of five shillings per share less income tax, 
payable April 30. This is at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capi- 
tal of the bank, and is the same as paid for 
the last financial year. 


© 


Details of the terms of the new concession 
for the Imperial Ottoman Bank, Constan- 
tinople, which was agreed to recently by the 
Turkish Government, have been made pub- 
lic. Under the convention the concession 
will be extended for ten years, until March 
1, 1935. A condition is that the bank shall 
grant advances up to £5,000,000 to the 
Turkish Treasury, and up to £2.000,000 to 
the Agricultural Bank. So far as the ad- 
vance to the treasury is concerned, this is 
similar to the arrangement under the old 
concession, but the advance to the Agricul- 
tural Bank is new. The notes of the bank 
will remain legal tender for the extended 
period of the concession, unless the Turkish 
Government withdraws its own notes or re- 
establishes the gold standard, neither of 
which contingencies is likely to take place in 
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the period concerned. Another condition is 
that branches of the bank that have been 
closed down during recent years shall be 
rcopened either in the towns where they 
were formerly situated or in such places as 
to serve the respective districts. About ten 
offices were closed during the recent troubles. 
In regard to most of these, their business is 
yeing conducted through the Constantinople 
office, but in regard to a few the work is 
being done by other branches. The conces- 
sion will have to be ratified by the Turkish 
Assembly, but this is not expected to raise 
any difficulty. 


© 


The forty-third semi-annual statement of 
the International Banking Corporation, 60 
Wall street, New York, as of December 31, 
1923, shows total assets of $109,538,345; 
total deposits of $65,419,007; and capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $13,044,- 
298. In addition to this the bank has a 
reserve for contingencies of $2,500,000. A 
condensed statement as of the above date 
follows: 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in local depos- 
itories 
Bullion and 
hand . 
Dne from banks and correspond- 
ents . 2,429,608.89 
Bills, remittances 
funds > 
Demand loans and advances 
Time loans and bills discounted * 
Securities and investments.............. 
Of which securities of a value of 
$1,840,000 were lodged as cover 
for loans, deposits, etc. 
Bank premises at head office and 
branches 
Customers’ liz ibility _ 
Account of acceptances 


- $ 11,805,961.78 
foreign money on 


1,133,851.12 


4,779,564.15 
10,324,794.50 


$109,538,345.67 


LIABILITIES 


BE NN i cael $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus ones a 5,000,000.00 
Undivided profits a at ie Te 3,044,298.64 
Reserve for contingencies . ,500,000.00 
Reserve for dividends 500,000.00 
Dividenis paid September , 
1923, 9,000 and December 31, 
1923, $250,000 
Rates for tance... 163,527.20 
Deposits—time . = 30,244,850.37 
Deposits—lemand@ ........ 35,174,156.90 
Notes in circulation in china.. 188,101.00 
Bills and accounts payable ......... 3,519,008.41 
Acceptances by this bank. ......... 9, 203,454.48 
Acceptances by other banks . - ,400,948.67 
For account of this bank 
Securitic borrowed endl 600,000.00 
$109,538,345.67 
Unusex 
of cre 
With «¢ 


mlances under letters 
$5,565,000, bills sold 
endorsement $15,325,- 
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Banco del Peru 
y Londres 


LIMA, PERU 


Subscribed and 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Funds £P235,000 


Branches: 
Pacasmayo 


£P500,000 


Piura 
Cuzco 
Mollendo 
Trujillo 


Arequipa 
Chiclayo Callao 
Huacho Chincha Alta 
Ica Huancayo 


Letters of Credit, Drafts, and 
Cable Transfers issued, Bills 
negotiated, advanced upon, or 
sent for collection. 


cAégents in 
London — Paris — New York 








The Bank of Central and South America, 
Inc., 44 Pine street, New York, has issued its 
statement of condition on February 29. Total 
assets of $12,935,209 were shown, including 
$4,621,932 in cash and United States Govern- 
ment securities; $2,863,939 in loans, dis- 
counts and acceptances of other banks, and 
$1,195,747 due from other banks. Furniture 
and fixtures were carried at $1. The bank’s 
surplus was $2,500,000; undivided profits 
$85,813 and capital, $5,000,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, as 
presented to the shareholders in the one 
hundred and eighth report of the directors 
showed net profits through the year includ- 
ing $3,350,212 (Sterling exchange taken at 
2s., 374d.) balance brought forward from 
last account, after paying all charges, de- 
ducting interest paid and due, and making 
provision for bad and doubtful accounts and 
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contingencies, amounting to $16,583,873. Of 
this sum $1,000,000 has been transferred 
from profit and loss account to credit of 
the silver reservation, which stands with this 
addition at $25,500,000. The sum of $1,000,- 
000 has also been written off bank premises 
account. 

After making these transfers, deducting 
the interim dividend of £3 per share paid 
on August 7, 1923 (viz. £480,000 at 2s. 37d. 
equals $4,266,666) and remuneration to di- 
rectors, there remained for appropriation 
$10,267,206 out of which a final dividend of 
£3 per share and a bonus of £2 per share 
were declared, amounting in all to £800,000, 
which, at the rate of 2s. 3%,d., absorbed 
$6,887,892. This leaves a balance of $3,- 
379,314 which has been carried to the profit 
and loss account. 


© 


The Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company, 62-64 William street, New York, 
filed for examination on April 10, last, with 
the New York State Banking Department, 
an organization certificate. 


© 


The statement of condition of the National 
Bank of Egypt, Cairo, as presented at the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the share- 
holders showed a net profit for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, after providing 
for depreciation on the bank’s building and 
furniture, for rebate of discount for bad 
and doubtful debts, for director’s fees and 
for current expenses, amounting to £527,- 
687. From this sum has been deducted 
£120,000 being a dividend of 4 per cent. on 
the share capital. After this distribution 
there remained £407,687 which, with £183,- 
013 brought forward from the previous year, 
made the total amount available for dis- 
tribution £590,701. Of this sum the amount 
of £75,000 has been allotted to a special re- 
serve for contingencies. Out of the remain- 
ing amount of £515,701 an additional divi- 
dend of 11 per cent. on the share capital, 
absorbing £330,000, was declared. The bal- 
ance, £185,701, has been carried forward. 

In addressing the meeting of the share- 
holders B. Hornsby, C. B. E., the governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt, said in part: 

“The total of our balance sheet is £5,500,- 
000 greater than in 1922 due in part to 
an increase in the amount of Egyptian Gov- 
ernment bonds and partly to an increase in 
deposits by the public. These increases are 


reflected on the other side of the accounts 
by a larger holding of government securi- 
ties of which a considerable part consists 
of short term bonds. These bonds can be 
readily liquidated in case of need and do 
not involve the risk of depreciation inherent 
to longer dated securities. Our whole hold- 
ing of government securities appears in our 
books at a figure considerably lower than 
their market value, and we have thus a 
valuable reserve against the future. 

“The total of our dividends does not show 
much variation. As usual our accounts 
have been carefully examined, and full pro- 
vision has been made wherever there ap- 
peared to be the slightest necessity for doing 
so. Our holding of foreign bills, which 
almost without exception represent exporta- 
tion of cotton, is again larger than the 
preceeding year, due in part to the higher 
price of cotton and also to an extension o 
our business in Alexandria.” 


:O) 


The statement of condition of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
as presented in the directors’ report at the 
seventieth general meeting of the stock- 
holders, held in London, showed a net profit 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, after 
providing for all bad and doubtful debts, of 
£1,004,907, inclusive of £222,201 brought 
forward from the previous year. The in- 
terim dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum paid in September 1923 ab- 
sorbed £210,000. This made £794,907 avail- 
able for distribution, but of this sum 4a 
final dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum was declared, and also a bonus of 6s. 
3d. per share, making 201%, per cent. per 
annum for the year, free of income tax. 
The sum of £100,000 was added to the 
reserve fund which with this addition stands 
at £3,900,000; £25,000 was added to the 
officers’ pension fund; and £50,000 was 
written off premises account, leaving a bal- 
ance of £222,407, which was carried forward 

Addressing the annual meeting for the 
shareholders the chairman, Sir Montagu 
Cornish Turner, presiding, said in part: 

“I would refer briefly to the loss sustained 
by the board of directors in the very sudden 
death of their much valued and respected 
colleague, the late Sir Duncan Carmichael 
With his long and varied business experience 
added to a sound and impartial judgment, 
although comparatively a young member of 
the board, Sir Duncan proved himself to be 
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of substantial assistance for the delibera- 
tions of the board of directors, especially 
in all questions connected with Eastern 
trade. Apart from that he was to some 
of us an intimate and appreciated friend of 
many years’ standing, and his passing away 
created a void which it is not easy to fill. 

“The vacancy on the board has been filled 
by the election of Colin F. Campbell, of 
Messrs. Forbes, Campbell & Company, Ltd. 
of London and Bombay. Mr. Campbell has 
had a long and honorable business career 
in London and in the East, and has a de- 
served reputation as one of the leading 
figures in banking and commercial life in 
the City of London. 

“Referring to the report and balance 
sheet now submitted for your approval, I 
trust you will agree that, in view of all that 
happened in 1923 and all that did not hap- 
pen in the way of revival of trade, and in 
spite of keen competition, the- results shown 
are not unsatisfactory. 

“Our total figures at £58,765,547 show a 
reduction of £1,387,835 as compared with 
those for 1922, and merely reflect the general 
slacker state of trade during the last year. 
It is pleasing, however, to note that our 


current accounts and fixed deposits at £41,- 
590,027 compare so favorably with the 
£42,408,289 of the preceding year. 

“The outstanding feature in the Far East 
has been the disastrous earthquake which 
visited Japan on September 1 last. It speaks 
volumes for Japan as a nation that the re- 
cent loans issued in London and New York 
—loans issued entirely on the credit of 
Japan and without any collateral security— 
met with such a wonderful response and 
such a success. 

“As far as this bank is concerned, I re- 
gret to say that, although the material loss 
in Yokohama resulting from the earthquake 
was no more than might reasonably have 
been expected, and which had been fully 
provided for, we sustained a grievous loss 
in the most regrettable death of our man- 
ager, A. H. Tait, unfortunately killed when 
a short distance from the bank building. 

“In spite of the disaster and all the con- 
sequences resulting therefrom, the bank’s 
business, which had been transferred tem- 
porarily from Yokohama to Kobe, has been 
again transferred to Yokohama, where we 
have a temporary office, and an agency has 
also been opened at Tokyo. As regards 
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other new branches I may mention that we 
have recently opened at Semarang in Java, 
and Jamboanga in the Philippines.” 
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At the general meeting of the shareholders 
of the National Bank of Greece held at 
Athens on March 3, 1924, the governor, A. 
N. Diomede, who presided, read, on behalf 
of the general council of the bank, the re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1923. 
Mr. Diomede said in part as follows: 

“The year just drawn to a conclusion was, 
like its predecessors, full of events. Our 
trials have not come to an end, and notwith- 
standing that the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne signalized our entrance into a 
period of definite peace, the uncertainty of 
the future, together with the unforeseen 
events at home and abroad, produced a re- 
action which had a direct influence upon the 
currency situation. Our monetary standard, 
the point of least resistance, was affected 
according to what were often uncritical im- 
pressions. For, unfortunately, people who 
lack sufficient coolness are affected by chang- 
ing influences and fall from the extreme 
of optimism to unjustifiable pessimism with- 
out carefully weighing the real facts, which 
alone can restrain them within the limits 
laid down by reason. 

“Deposits show a remarkable progress 
during the past year. The following figures 
enable a comparison to be made between the 
results of the two years 1922 and 1923: 


In millions of 
drachmae 


1922. 1923. 


Deposits at sight ...... - 925 1,362 
Savings bank sitiaaniahacs sone” Ee 221 
Permanent and at fixed dates 951 944 

, eee 2,073 
i.e., am increase in 1923 of drachmae 454,000.000. 


2,527 


“During the year under review the profits 
continued to be absolutely satisfactory and 
they arise exclusively from a strict estima- 
tion of the returns from the business of 
the year. The gross profits amounted to 
drachmae 278,870,749 as compared with 
drachmae 279,595,250 for the year 1922. The 
net profits for the year amount to drachmae 
104,115,232. This figure enabled the man- 
agement to propose this year again an in- 
crease of the dividend, which was raised 
from drachmae 800 for 1922 to drachmae 
1200. The policy of strengthening the bank 
by reinforcing its reserves was followed 
faithfully by the management also during 
the past year. Nobody is unaware of the 
importance of this policy for the future of 
the bank. During this period, when the 
profits, owing both to the exceptional con- 
ditions and to the fall in value of the 
dachma, ‘show a_ substantial increase, it 
would be madness not to carry a portion of 
the profits realized to increase the reserve 
funds in order to render the position of the 
bank unassailably strong. 

“Induced by these reasons, the manage- 
ment has decided that 2814 per cent. of the 
net profits, i. e., drachmae 30,000,000, shall 
be carried to reserves, which are thus in- 
creased to a total of drachmae 250,000,000” 
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Addressing the shareholders at the semi- 
annual meeting on February 16, last, 
Otohiko’ Ichiki, governor of the Bank of 
Japan, said in part, reviewing the bank's 
annual report for the year 1923: 

“Reviewing the condition of the economic 
world, we find that it had not emerged from 
the process of the post-war readjustment 
and could not be. otherwise than dull and 
stagnant. Suddenly on September 1 came 
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the great earthquake in the Kwanto region. 
In its train it brought many disturbances, 
so that incidental to the adjustment and 
reconstruction since the disaster the year 
closed eventfully. 

“In the beginning of the year the money 
market, having been affected by the run 
upon banks in the closing months of the 
previous year, was characterised by great 
caution, and the business world in turn was 
generally apprehensive and uneasy. After- 
wards, however, confidence began to be felt, 
and the monetary condition became easier. 
The prices of commodities tended upward, 
and also in all the markets in futures the 
tone underwent a change; dealings in shares, 
in raw silk, cotton yarns, and rice, as well 
as in less important staples rapidly in- 
creased, and speculative trading followed 
suit. Popular opinion jumped to the con- 
clusion that the turning period of revival 
had been entered upon. But this apparent 
activity was not due to a fundamental re- 
suscitation of business; it was merely an 
ephemeral phenomenon due to the special 
circumstances obtaining overseas. In con- 
sequence, in a little while, in the money 
market an attitude of strict caution was 
again displayed. The monetary easiness 
that had been seen before was due only to a 
temporary plethora of short money, such as 
money at call, and the basic tendency since 
the beginning of the year had been toward 
increasing tightness. Such being the case, 
business again became dull. Since June the 
prices of commodities had again tended 
downward, that is to say, the index number 
on the pre-war basis, that had risen from 
193 at the beginning of the year to 209 in 
May, fell to 200 in August. The temporary 
improvement shown during the early months 
of the year did, however, much harm to the 
progress of readjustment, for, on one hand, 
it led to an increase in speculative imports, 
while on the other, the high prices of com- 
modities and the boycott of Japanese goods 
in China had combined to depress the export 
trade, so that month after month since May 
there was a considerable excess of imports 
over exports. 

“With regard to the position of our bank, 
we find that the amount of note issues which 
had been generally 1,100,000,000 yen odd 
before the earthquake, was _ increasing 
steadily after September, and reached 1,- 
490,000,000 yen on October 1; this increase, 
though abated a little since then, was rap- 
idly becoming very great as the year ap- 
proached a close, and a new record was 
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established on the last day of December, 
1923, amounting to 1,703,000,000 yen. As 
to the advances made by our bank, it is 
found that they were to the extent of 200, 
000,000 yen odd generally till August, and 
rapidly increased since September, amount- 
ing to 645,000,000 yen on October 1, while 
the amount, though a gradual decrease was 
shown afterwards, ran up again at the end 
of the year to 853,000,000 yen, of which the 
advances made in accordance with the in- 
demnity ordinance was to the extent of 133,- 
000,000 yen. 

“Lastly, I shall give a summary of the 
measures taken by our bank after the earth- 
quake. To begin with, we did not escape 
fire; but fortunately enough, the important 
parts of our buildings remained intact, so 
that not a single day was our door closed 
for business, and we were enabled to make 
all the necessary provisions for the exigen- 
cies of the moment. Primarily it was our 
aim to facilitate monetary transactions with 
a view to reassuring the business world, and 
so we charged ourselves with the task of 
providing the required money to the best 
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of our power, irrespective of the bank’s 
usages and practice. Now, if the more im- 
portant of the emergency measures that 
were carried out by both the head office and 
the branch offices be enumerated, they will 
be found to be as follows: In making ad- 
vances for general purposes, the advances 
were made direct even to those banks other 
than the bank’s regular clients; the cus- 
tomary rules in connection with the choice 
of securities were put in abeyance; the 
valuation of securities was made more lib- 
eral; a more lenient discretion was used in 
charging interest on advances, so as to limit 
it to the lowest rates established for the 
various kinds of advances respectively; and 
an addition was made to the number of the 
bank’s approved warehouses, while the same 
facilities were extended correspondingly to 
many other warehouses. 

“It is now four years since our country 
was passing through the period of commer- 
cial depression after the Great War. Dur- 
ing the interval steady progress of readjust- 
ment and betterment can be traced. Yet, 
the aftermath of the prosperous period re- 
mained in a crop of abuses, when suddenly 
the business world encountered the difficul- 
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ties caused by the great earthquake. To 
make the matter worse, in our foreign trade 
which is of vital importance to us, imports 
had already greatly exceeded exports during 
the year, and moreover, the import of a 
large amount of reconstruction materials 
in the future had to be anticipated. The 
prospect of our export trade, on the other 
hand, affords us but moderate hope, for, 
excepting the United States of America and 
Great Britain, almost all the Western coun- 
tries are so deeply involved in financial and 
economic chaos, international complications 
and other troubles, that no real recovery 
of business is yet in sight, while, with China, 
the South Seas, India, and Australia, no 
great promotion of our export trade for the 
present can be expected all at once. 

“In conclusion, I have to express our deep 
regret for the loss to the bank of the serv- 
ices of our former governor, Junnosuke 
Inouye who resigned his post. He admin- 
istered the affairs of the bank for four 
years, from the year 1919 when he took 
office until last year. Faced with the difficult 
situation after the war, he ably discharged 
his onerous duties, and I am sure that we 
shall long remember his eminent services.” / 
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National Bank of India, Calcutta, for the 
year ended December 31, 1923, showed net 
profits for the year, after making full pro- 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts, of 
£534,798. Adding to this amount the sum 
of £155,289 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, the amount available for disposal 
was brought to £694,054. Of this amount 
£50,000 was placed to the credit of the 
bank’s reserve fund, raising it to the total 
of £2,750,000; £25,000 was added to the of- 
ficers’ pension fund, and the house property 
account was written down £20,000. A 
further dividend at the rate of 20 per cent., 
free from income tax, was declared, which, 
together with the interim dividend, ab- 
sorbed £400,000, leaving £199,054 to be car- 
ried forward. 
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: statement of condition of the Mercan- 
ink of India, Limited, London, for the 
led December 31, 1923, as presented 
twenty-first annual meeting of the 
‘ders, showed net profits for the 
atter providing for bad and doubtful 


- 


ward from last account, amounting to 
£410,811. From this has to be deducted 
£84,000, being the interim dividend of 8 per 
cent., less income tax, on the “A,” “B,” and 
“C” shares paid in September, 1923. Of 
the amount remaining, £50,000 has been 
added to the reserve fund, raising that fund 
to £1,250,000; £15,000 has been allotted to 
the officers’ pension fund, and £20,000 has 
been applied to writing off freehold bank- 
ing premises. A final dividend has been de- 
clared of 8 per cent., less income tax, on the 
“A,” “B,” and “C” shares, leaving the sum 
of £157,811 to be carried forward. 

Branches of the Mercantile Bank of India 
have been opened at Simla, Batavia and 
Sourabaya. 
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At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, New York, held on April 10 
last a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. was 
declared on the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion, payable April 14 to stockholders of 
record March 81. 
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Elizabeth, New Jersey, has made a spe- 

cial feature of their entrance to the Safe 

= Deposit Department. The vaulted lobby 

is finished in light colors and lighted by a skylight 

above. The bronze grille has electrically illuminated 

letters in the cornice with a reflector on the back 

side to light up the vault door at night. This de- 

partment is on the axis of the entrance to the 
bank and can be seen from the sidewalk. 
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Bank Examinations 
Article XIV of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Elizabeth and Hudson County 
(New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 


ANK examinations are designed to 
protect the public—to insure, as 
far as possible, immunity against 
failures. In the attainment of this end, 
they achieve a high degree of success. 
The justification of bank examina- 
tions is both legal and economic. Exam- 
ination implies regulation, and regula- 
tion of banks is amply justified on legal 
grounds. A bank is a semi-public in- 
stitution. That is, it is a public con- 
venience, and like all other businesses 
affected with a public interest, lays it- 
self open to some measure of public 
regulation. 
The economic grounds for regulation 
of banking are perhaps more valid than 


the legal. Banking is the “master” fa- 
cilitating business, with which all others 
risk their current funds for safekeeping, 


transfer, or withdrawal. Banks carry 
a large part of the liquid capital of the 
nation. Business men depend upon them 
not only as depositories for their work- 
ing funds, but also entrust them with 
large amounts of collateral against bor- 
rowings. 

Business can be no safer than the 
banking system. Without sound banks 
business could not prosper; in fact, it 
could not function. If American banks 
had not been intrinsically sound in the 
last sixty years, American business 
could never have achieved its present 
productive efficiency and volume. 

To a large extent, the soundness of 
American banking is dependent upon 
our banking laws, and confidence in the 
soundness of banks is very materially 
increased by public appreciation of 
the fact that banks are periodically 
examined. 

In England, bank examinations by 
reguls!ory bodies instituted by the gov- 


ernment do not exist. That is because 
the banking business in England is not 
only old and well established, but is 
largely concentrated in the hands of ex- 
ceptionally able and experienced man- 
agers. In this country, banking is dif- 
fused. There are nearly 30,000 banks, 
many of which were organized by in- 
dividuals without any adequate previous 
banking training. 


KINDS OF EXAMINATIONS 


Banks are regulated by means of (1) 
periodic calls for statements of condi- 
tion, and (2) examinations. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency is required by 
law to call for a statement of condition 
from national banks at least five times 
a year. Calls are made at irregular 
intervals so that the reporting banks 
will not have advance information as to 
the date the statement must be fur- 
nished. These statements must be for- 
warded to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency within five days after the receipt 
of the notice of call, otherwise a penalty 
of $100 a day for each day the report 
is delayed, is exacted. Before the 
Comptroller’s call is announced, a pre- ' 
liminary letter containing blank reports 
and publisher’s certificates for use at 
the time of the ensuing call, is forward- 
ed_ to each national bank. 

‘The directors of a bank are respon- 
sible for the correctness of all state- 
ments of condition furnished to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Both 
civil and criminal liability attach to the 
wilful return of false statements. To 
hold directors responsible, a statement 
submitted to the Comptroller must be 
attested by the president or cashier, and 
by three directors. It is also sworn to 
before a notary public. 

National banks are subject to two’ 
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OUTLINE OF ARTICLE XIV 


I. Purposes of bank examinations—to 
ascertain: 

1. Whether the bank is solvent. 

. Whether the management is 
honest. 

. That the bank is not violating 
the banking laws, or the rules 
and regulations of the banking 
authorities having jurisdiction. 

. That although conforming to 
the legal restrictions, the bank 
is not adopting policies likely to 
lead to embarrassment or pos- 
sible insolvency. 


II. Examinations to which a member 


bank is subject: 
1. If a national bank, to: 

a. National bank examination 
(legally compulsory). 

b. Clearing house examination 
(if member and required). 

c. Federal Reserve Bank (op- 
tional, and upon approval of 
Federal Reserve Board). 

d. Federal Reserve Board 
(optional). 

e. State bank examination 
(trust department only). 

2. If a state bank or trust com- 
pany, to: 

a. State bank examination 
(legally compulsory). 

b. Directors’ examination 
(compulsory in many 
states). 

c. Clearing house examination 
(if member and required). 

d. Federal Reserve Bank (op- 
tional, and upon approval of 
Federal Reserve Board). 

e. Federal Reserve Board (op- 
tional). 


III. Bank examination svpervisions: 
1. National. 

a. National bank examinations 
by national bank examiners. 

b. Federal Reserve Bank ex- 
aminations by Federal Re- 
serve Board “Division of 
Examinations.” 

2. State. 

a. State bank, savings bank, 
trust company, etc. exam- 
inations by state bank exam- 
iners. 

8. Clearing house. 

a. Members of clearing house 
examined by clearing house 
examiners. 

4. Directors’. 


a. State banks and trust com- 
panies in many states re- 
quired to be examined by 
their directors—or by out- 
side auditors for the di- 
rectors. 


IV. Chief points to be covered in an ex- 
amination: 

1. Count “till” and vault cash. 

2. Verify loans and discounts by 
checking physical existence with 
the book records. 

. Verify physical existence of col- 
lateral behind loans, and exam- 
ine market value. 

Count and examine bank’s se- 

curities, and check with book 
records. Also examine market 
value. 

. Count and examine customers’ 
securities, and check with book 
records. 

. Count and examine trust de- 
partment securities, and check 
with book records. Also exam- 
ine market value. 

. Verify bonds and mortgages 
against records, and see if legal 
requirements are met. 

. Investigate real estate owned— 
deed, tax receipts, and valua- 
tion. 

. Investigate overdrafts. 

. Investigate directors’ loans, if 
any. 

Verify amounts due from banks 
and bankers. 

. Examine affairs of foreign de- 
partment. 

. Verify capital stock outstand- 
ing, and see that there is no 
over-issue. 

. Verify reconcilements of in- 
dividual deposits. 

. Test calculations for interest on 
depositors’ accounts. 

. Verify certificates of deposit 
outstanding with total. 

. Verify cashier’s checks 
standing with total. 

. Investigate possible contingent 
liabilities. 

. Prove accrued items. 

. Prove last published statement. 

. Verify rediscounts and _ bills 
payable. 

. Verify last profit 
statement. 

. Check details of expense ac- 
count. 

. Examine’ minute 
changes of policy. 
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examinations a year by the national 
bank examiners who act under the di- 
rection of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. State banks are also usually 
subject to two examinations a year by 
state bank examiners who act under the 
direction of the chief of the state bank- 
ing department. 

The banking laws of the State of 
New York also require periodic exam- 
inations to be made by the directors of 
state banks, but they are permitted to 
engage public accountants to conduct 
the examinations in their stead. The 
purpose of directors’ examinations is to 
place the board on record as having 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of the 
bank which they direct, thereby militat- 
ing against absentee directorates. While 
the law does not require it, directors’ 
examinations are sometimes conducted 
by national banks. 

Clearing house examinations are not 
official, i. e., not required by law. They 
are undertaken in the interests of con- 
servative banking, and to ascertain 
whether or not the rules of the clear- 
ing house association are being obeyed. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
power to examine Federal Reserve 
Banks as well as member banks. The 
Federal Reserve Act also provides that 
any Federal Reserve Bank may, with 
the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, subject any member bank within 
its district to an examination. These 
examinations are usually for specific 
purposes, such as to determine whether 
lines of credit are excessive, and to de- 
termine the total of loans outstanding, 
or total borrowings from the Federal 
Bank. These examinations 
have been very infrequent. 


Reserve 


BANK EXAMINERS 


National bank examiners are appoint- 
ed by the Comptroller of the Currency 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury. Appointments are usually 
mace from a list of eligibles secured 
theongh non-competitive examinations 


held at the office of the Comptroller in 


Wichington from time to time as the 
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needs of the service require. The exam- 
ination covers the following subjects: 
General banking practice, accounting, 
negotiable instruments, commercial and 
banking law, and the National Bank 
and Federal Reserve Acts. An exam- 
iner should also understand the prin- 
ciples of auditing, and the chief avenues 
of fraud. 

The salaries of national bank exam- 
iners are fixed by the Federal Reserve 
Board upon the recommendation of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. National 
bank examiners have power to examine 
thoroughly the affairs of the banks un- 
dergoing examination, to administer 
oaths, and to examine any officer or em- 
ployee thereof. Examiners are required 
to make a full and detailed report of the 
condition of each bank examined to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The rec- 
ommendations contained in this report 
are submitted to the directors of the 
bank examined from the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

National bank examiners are forbid- 
den to disclose the names of borrowers 
or the collateral against a bank’s loans, 
and banks are prohibited from making 
loans or granting gratuities to bank ex- 
aminers. 

The regulations applying to national 
bank examiners apply in a general way 
to state bank examiners. Under the 
banking laws of the State of New York, 
bank examiners are appointed, their sal- 
aries fixed, and their duties assigned, by 
the Superintendent of Banks. They 
are required to take the constitutional 
oath of office, and may be retired from 
service upon half pay after twenty 
years of service, and mental or physical 
disability. 


PROCEDURE IN EXAMINATION 


No warning of the arrival of bank 
examiners is given. Like the “spot” 
audits of the auditing department it is 
a surprise affair, one of its benefits 
being that it tends to keep the clerical 
force always on their mettle. It affords 
no opportunity for a dishonest clerk to 
cover up possible defalcations by ad- 
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vance knowledge of an impending exam- 
ination. 

As soon as the examiners arrive, they 
seal all the compartments of the vault 
which contain cash and securities. Then 
they cause a balance to be taken off the 
general ledger for each main account, 
and certain schedules to be prepared so 
that they may proceed to check up the 
physical existence of assets with the 
book value according to the records. 
The examiners are divided into groups 
in order that the several departments 
may be examined simultaneously. 

The chief examiner usually has a plan 
of procedure which he follows,, and a 
list of the duties which he considers to 
be the most important details of the 
examination. This plan, however, should 
not be rigid, since varying conditions 
will be found. 


DETAILS OF AN EXAMINATION 


The following may be taken as a 
synopsis of the important phases of a 
bank examination: 


1. Cash. Cash is usually counted by 
packages. Bills of $20 and over may 
be thumbed, and those of smaller de- 
nominations may be tested, except where 
suspicion is held against the bank. In 
that case, every piece of money should 
be counted. 

2. Exchanges. Verify by sending a 
slip with the exchanges to the clearing 
house manager asking that the amount 
said to be sent be verified. 

3. Loans and Discounts. Verify the 
notes against the book record, and prove 
total against general ledger balance. 
Existence of collateral should be 
checked against the record on the col- 
lateral loan cards, and the value of the 
collateral should be examined to make 
certain that proper margin is provided. 
Make a record of all past due notes, 
and arrearages in interest payments. 
Scrutinize, in particular, loans made to 
directors. See that loans are not made 


in excess of legally prescribed limits. 
; 4. Bond Investments. List and count. 
Verify total with general ledger bal- 
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ance. Compare book values with actual 
market, noting the excess or deficit. See 
that bonds are not held in excess of the 
legal limit for the several classifications. 

5. Bonds and Mortgages. List and 
check with book record and general led- 
ger for total. See that title insurance 
policy, appraisal certificate, and assign- 
ment are on file, and that taxes are paid. 
Is interest in arrears? Does each mort- 
gage conform to the limits prescribed by 
law with reference to the percentage 
allowed to appraised value, and the total 
to the limitations imposed? 

6. Real Estate. Examine deed, title 
insurance policy, and tax receipts, and 
compare book with assessed value. Is 
the fire insurance protection adequate? 

7. Due from Banks. Statements as of 
date of examination are sent for and 
reconciled. 

8. Foreign Department. This depart- 
ment is usually examined by an exam- 
iner who specializes in this work. 
Assets and liabilities are verified, in- 
cluding contingent liabilities. Recon- 
cilemen's are effected with foreign ac- 
counts. 

9. Capital Stock. Prove ledger bal- 
ances with capital stock account in gen- 
eral ledger. Check issues, cancellations, 
and amount outstanding. 

10. Deposits. Examine reconcilement 
book with returned reconcilement blanks 
from customers. Examine dormant ac- 
counts in particular. 

11. Certificates of Deposit. Verify 
total outstanding against general ledger 
control. Check cancelled certificates 
against the stubs. 

12. Cashier’s Checks. 
above. 

13. Certified Checks. Verify total 
outstanding against the certification 
book and general ledger control. 

14. Earnings and Expenses. Compare 
earnings figures with those of previous 
examination, and analyze net gain to 
show how it was attained. Check in- 
dividual expense items through the ex- 
pense account. Make a test check of 
the petty cash fund. 

15. Prove all accrued items, e. g., un- 


Verified as 
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The Directors of the Massachusetts Bank 
voted on May 20, 1784: 


«<The Committee . . . were desired to take such officers 
belonging to the Bank as they think necessary to sort 
and count the money thev have received . . . and as they 
finish counting daily to deposit the Money so counted in 
Jron Chests and lodge the keys of these Chests with the 
President each night.” 


RON chests, even with swe locks, are out of date 

now, but the earnestness which provoked the 
Committee in 1784 to adopt an extra and unheard- 
of precaution is still at work, safeguarding 77,000 
customers’ diversified interests. The Committee 
showed then, as we are trying to show in 1924, that 
the definite intention of this bank is to be FIRST 


in usefulness to all of its customers all of the time. 
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earned discount, accrued interest pay- 
able. and accrued interest receivable. 


RELATION OF CLERKS TO EXAMINERS 


The attitude of bank clerks toward 
bank examiners, whether from an out- 
side organization or from the auditing 
department of the bank, should be one 
of friendliness. National and state 
bank examiners have been in hundreds 
of banks, and consequently possess inti- 
mate knowledge of bank operating 
methods. They are unprejudiced and 
disinterested persons, and because of 
their experience, are in a position to 
make valuable suggestions. 

Clerks should assist examiners wher- 
ever they can. The expenses of exam- 
iners are paid by the bank under 
examination, and it is their duty to aid 
the bank in improving its methods. Any 
suggestions the examiners offer should, 
therefore, be appropriated and applied. 
Any obstructions placed in the way of 
the examiners delay their work and in- 
crease the cost of examination to the 


bank. 
RESULT OF AN EXAMINATION 


Every examination culminates in a 
report directed to the board of directors 
of the bank examined. Thus, banks 
under examination derive any benefit by 
way of suggestions that the examiners 
may have to offer. 

It should not be supposed that an 
examination is a detailed audit. Exam- 
iners do not ordinarily prepare an in- 
dependent financial statement and set 
up a profit and loss statement. They 
merely check the unaudited statement 
which the bank itself prepares. Neither 
do they certify that no defalcations or 
embezzlements have occurred. 

‘After an examination has been com- 
plet ‘1, a comprehensive report is pre- 
pare’ upon the condition of the bank, 
and the chief bank examiner submits it 


m writing, addressed to the board of 
' The board of directors is re- 

to act upon the advice of the 
xaminers, who may, for instance, 


dir: ors, 
qui: 
ban! 
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require the writing off of overdue notes 
or other doubtful assets, or depreciation 
on investments, and even that additional 
capital be furnished to make good losses 
sustained, although an actual deficit may 
not have occurred. 

Improvident policies and loose meth- 
ods are criticized, and recommendations 
for their improvement are made. Sug- 
gestions may also be made for improve- 
ment in systems. Reports of national 
bank examiners are required by law to 
be read at the next succeeding meeting 
of the board of directors, and noted in 


the minutes. 
READING ASSIGNMENT 


W. H. Kniffin: Practical Work of a Bank, 
Chap. 12. (Bank examinations and audits.) 

W. H. Kniffin: The Business Man and His 
Bank, Chap. 24. (Brief treatment of the 
work of examiners.) 

O. H. Wolfe: Practical Banking, Chap. 
10. (Examinations and their conduct.) 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Vol. 2, pp. 630-33. (Brief statement 
of the various kinds of examinations.) 

Willis & Edwards: Banking and Business, 
Chap. 14. (The why and how of bank exam- 
inations.) 

A. K. Fiske: The Modern Bank, Chap. 24. 
(Purpose of and procedure in bank exam- 


inations.) 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For those who wish to make a more thor- 


ough study of the subject. 
O. W. Birckhead: How Directors Should 


Examine their Bank. 
Regulations of various State Banking De- 


partments. 
QUESTIONS 


1. State four purposes of a bank exam- 


ination. 4 
2. What examinations is a national bank 


subject to? 
3. What examinations is a state bank sub- 


ject to? 

4. What examination is a Federal Reserve 
bank subject to? 

5. What are the various bank examination 
jurisdictions? 

6. What official has charge of national 
bank examinations? 

7. Under whose jurisdiction do state bank 
examinations fall? 

8. What particular purpose is served by 
directors’ examinations? 

9. Do the national bank laws require di- 
rectors’ examinations? 
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Westinghouse has “written off” 
enough good will to operate many 
great enterprises — and still retains 
it in untold value in every quarter 
of the globe. 

Good will is tangible value. It is 
the product of time and good work. 
Applied to Westinghouse, it is the 
result of service to all mankind. 

Go where you will, from the gold 
mines of Alaska to the rice fields of 
Japan; go to any civilized country 


Good Will and Good Value 


and you will find products of this 
institution lightening the burden of 
man, at home, in industry, and in 
transporting him from place to place. 
Both within and without this 
organization, there exists an ever- 
increasing volume of goodwill, typi- 
fied on one side by the Westinghouse 
Veterans’ Association, and on the 
other by the army of Westinghouse- 
trained men to be found leading and 
developing individual businesses. 
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HE interior of the 

Homestead Branch 
of the Peoples Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. was especially de- 
signed to take care of 
large numbers of De- 
positors. The safe de- 
posit department is 
made accessible to the 
public on the first floor. 
Second floor is fully 
occupied as bookkeep- 
ing department. Direc- 
tors’ room is in the front 
and dining room ,;and 
kitchen in the rear 
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10. What particular purpose is served by 
clearing house examinations? 

11 What: is the justification for bank 
examinations? 

12. What are the economic grounds for 
justification of the regulation of banks? 

13. Why are there no bank examinations in 
England: 

14. Do you think that bank examinations 
can ever be dispensed with in the United 
States? Why, or why not? 

15. In what other way are banks regu- 
lated other than through examinations? 

16. To how many examinations per year 
are national banks subject by national bank 
examiners? 

17. By what official are 
examiners appointed? 

18. What subjects are covered 
examination of bank examiners? 

19. Why are bank examiners prohibited 
from accepting gratuities from banks? 

20. What obligations are imposed upon 
bank examiners by law? 

21. What are the first steps taken by the 
bank examiners when they start a ‘bank 
examination ? 

22. What are the chief assets and liabili- 
ties to be examined? 

23. What points are to be observed in 


national bank 


in the 


the examination of loans and discounts? Se- 
curities? 

24. What is meant by a test check? 

25. What should be the attitude of the 
bank clerk toward examiners? 

26. What particular points should be ob- 
served in the examination of real estate 
loans? 

27. What further classification and exam- 
ination should be accorded past due paper? 

28. Under what conditions are national 
banks allowed to lend money to their di- 
rectors? 

29. Is a bank allowed to lend upon its own 
shares as collateral? 

30. What is the function of the York 
State Banking Department’s credit bureau? 

31. Mention three or four principal ave- 
nues of defalcation. 

32. Is it a bank examiner’s duty to 
scrutinize the minute book? To examine the 
physical security provided by the vault or 
safes? To examine officers’ and employees’ 
fidelity bonds? 

33. Do bank examiners have authority to 
question the officers, directors, and employees 
on matters pertaining to the bank’s affairs? 

34. Is it a bank examiner’s duty to protest 
excessive lines of credit? 

35. Do bank examiners prepare a balance 
sheet of the banks they examine? 
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36. Is a bank examination any proof that 
there have been no defalcations? Is it proof 
of solvency? 

37. Upon whom does the cost of bank 
examinations fall? 

38. What benefit does the examined bank 
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derive from an examination? 

89. In what does a bank examination cul- 
minate? 

40. What attention is the bank examiner’s 
report required to receive by the board of 
directors? 


WL 


Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—-Eprror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers Macazrine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: I have before me the 
statement of a paper mill taken at the 
close of the current year. I am not 
familiar with this type of business and 
would appreciate information as to the 
following: Does the fixed investment in 
this industry usually run fairly heavy? 
As of December 31, should cash and re- 
ceivables normally equal or exceed cur- 
rent debt? What is a fair current 
ratio? —C. N. K. 


ANSWER: The fixed investment in the 


case of paper mills is almost invariably very 
heavy. The business requires a large plant 
and the first criticism of a paper mill state- 
ment by a credit man not familiar with that 
type of business usually is that the fixed in- 
vestment is entirely too heavy and that the 
balance sheet is unbalanced for that reason. 
The statements of most paper mills in the 
past 'wo years have shown fixed investments 


in exess of net worth. As an average, fixed 
assets will comprise 67 to 70 per cent of the 
total sssets of the company. This compared 


with the showing of most mercantile state- 
men's is obviously out of line. We also are 
not «ually able to apply the “cash and re- 
ceiv;' les equal to current debt” test to this 


indu 


As of December 31, the average 





paper mill statement probably shows that it 
will take all of cash and receivables and 
about 20 per cent. of merchandise to equal 
current debt. A stronger cash and receiv- 
able position is of course desirable from the 
credit man’s point of view, as well as a quick 
position less predicated on a large inventory, 
but this is typical of the industry at the time 
mentioned. The current ratio should nor- 
mally exceed two for one, and in view of the 
composition of the current assets, we should 
like to see three for one, altho that is above 
the average. A fair ratio is about 2.25 to 1. 


QUESTION: Do you feel that a 
bank is ever warranted in loaning a 
company on its single name paper when 
the company is selling its receivables 
to a discount or finance company? What 
should be the bank’s attitude if it dis- 
covers the concern in question has been 
doing this without its knowledge? Sup- 
pose the bank is working in close touch 
with the finance company and the sell- 
ing of receivables takes place only when 
it is necessary to finance peak inven- 
tories at a time when the bank does not 
care to extend the additional accommo- 
dation?—H. M. M. 
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ANSWER: We are not in favor of a 
bank’s loaning a company on its single name 
paper at any time that it is selling or pledg- 
ing its receivables with a discount or finance 
company. ‘The principle in question is that 
every mercantile house should have one dis- 
tinct method of borrowing; with such the 
margin of safety can be carefully watched. 
To borrow in more than one way is to con- 
fuse the credit risk, to facilitate overtrading 
and to lessen the margin of safety for the 
unsecured creditor. Discount or finance 
companies have a perfectly legitimate place 
in our financial system. Through their or- 
ganization they are able to handle types of 
risks on a secured basis which a bank could 
not touch. However, a mercantile company 
in carrying on its business should finance 
itself either one way or the other; to mix the 
two almost always leads to trouble. 

If a bank discovers that a company has 
been selling its receivables without the 
bank’s knowledge while the bank has been 
loaning it on its straight paper, we should 
say that the bank should close out the ac- 
count as soon as possible. Concealment 
from the bank of this form of borrowing, 
knowledge of which would have caused the 
bank to withdraw its line, constitutes decep- 
tion and to us would indicate a questionable 
moral risk. That type of risk is better off 
the books of any bank regardless of how 
strong the statement may be. 

The fact that a bank is working in close 
touch with a finance company may to some 
extent alter the situation, but as a general 
rule we consider it bad policy to mix the two 
methods of borrowing. By allowing its cus- 
tomer to sell its accounts the bank places 
itself in the position of an unsecured credi- 
tor, whereas the finance company is secured 
by a portion of concern’s most liquid assets, 
with a comfortable margin. If the finance 
company will not loan the customer on an 
unsecured basis, why should the bank be 
asked to? It is a fact that the vast majority 
of the concerns today which sell their ac- 
counts are too weak financially to obtain 
accomodation on any other basis. As such 


they have no place as unsecured debtors on 
the books of a conservative bank. 


QUESTION: I have recently been 
interested in comparing the statements 
of various out-of-town banks for which 
this bank is a correspondent, and I won- 
der if you can give me some informa- 
tion on one or two points in connection 
with their statements. In a comparison 
of loans and discounts to deposits, what 
would you consider a fair ratio for a 
national bank? What item on a bank 


statement should be scrutinized most 
carefully ?>—C. W. 


ANSWER: The solvency of almost any 
commercial bank depends to a large degree 
upon the condition of its loans and discounts. 
A national bank’s investments in securities 
is of course a very important item, but as a 
general rule the loans and discounts consti- 
tute the principal item on the statement, 
usually comprising about 55 per cent. of the 
total assets of the bank. Consequently, in 
order to analyze a bank statement properly 
it is necessary to scrutinize this item very 
carefully. If we can assure ourselves that 
the loans and discounts are in liquid shape 
we can usually feel certain that the bank is 
in sound condition. It is difficult to make 
an exact statement as to how loans and dis- 
counts should compare with deposits, 
because the ratio varies considerably in 
different sections of the country and at 
different times of the year. As a general 
rule, however, loans and discounts should 
not exceed deposits. 

During the business depression of three 
years ago, when most borrowing customers 
were calling heavily upon their banks, the 
loans and discounts of national banks ran 
as high as 80 per cent. of total deposits at 
the time of the call in the fall of the year. A 
fair average percentage of loans and dis- 
counts to deposits at the time of the fall call 
is 72 per cent. 
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The Passing of a Stalwart Old Time Banker 


ITH the passing of Samuel 

Gamble Bayne New York lost 

one of those stalwart old time 
bankers of whom there are very few 
remaining. Coming to this country as 
he did over half a century ago from Bel- 
fast, Ireland, where he had had a very 
strict Scotch-Irish Presbyterian train- 
ing, he never changed his mode of living, 
or his ideas on honesty. 

When he started across the ocean he 
intended to purchase abandoned cotton 
plantations in the South, which were so 
common in those days due to the Civil 
War, but on the boat he met Colonel 
Amasa Mason of Boston, an oil pro- 
ducer, who persuaded him to go into 
the Pennsylvania oil fields, which 
changed the entire trend of his life. In 
that district where petroleum was king 
and where every man had to stand ab- 
solutely on his own merit he rapidly 
carved a place for himself and became 
associated with some of the men whose 
names have since been echoed around 
the world in the oil activities. His 
energy was almost without limit. While 
he was stoking his own engine by night, 
his interest in the stars was such that he 
collected data on his book, “The Pith of 
Astronomy.” which is selling today quite 
as well as when it was written way back 
in the past. 

His wide reading, his sense of humor, 
his ability to sense a situation and his 
moral courage to step forward where he 
thought the situation justified him in so 
doing caused him to become perhaps the 
first of the producers of interesting ad- 
vertising, and his stories and cartoons in 
the Oil City Derrick were classics of the 
oil region. P. T. Barnum at the height 
of his career saw how forceful these 
were, and offered Mr. Bayne a very big 
salary if he would write his advertising 
for lim. When oil dropped from $5 to 
50 cents a barrel Mr. Bayne was one of 
the very few in the oil region who was 
able to liquidate all his debts and have 
mon: v left over. He lived with his wife 





SAMUEL GAMBLE BAYNE 


Organizer and late chairman of !the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York 


(After a recent portrait by De Witt Lockman) 


for a year, as did others in the oil dis- 
trict, on literally anything they could 
work up, but this year of inactivity he 
turned to great value by diagnosing 
the future, and out of these thoughts he 
constructed the firm of Bayne, Wilson 
and Pratt for oil line supplies, which 
ultimately became one of the units of 
the National Supply Company whose 
offices are found everywhere where oil 
comes to the surface. 

He organized the First National 
Bank of Bradford, Pa., to handle his 
business. Later he came to New York 
and organized the Seaboard National 
Bank. He became its president, oc- 
cupying that position until two years 
ago, when he took the position as chair- 
man of the board. Throughout the 
South and Southwest he organized many 
banks, every one of which has turned 
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out to be a great success in its district, 
not only for the original stockholders, 
but as a builder of its community. 

As a world traveler Mr. Bayne 
crossed the Pacific and went through 
Japan at a time when, in many places, 
he was the first white man they had ever 
seen, and due to friends he made on the 
trip he became a friend of the Mikado, 
who invited him to stay in Japan and 
develop their oil activities. He trav- 
eled around by himself with an egg shell 
and a fish fin, as neither he nor the 
natives could understand each other, but 
with these signs he never lacked food. 
He crossed the Andes. Russia in the 
old days was a familiar camping ground 
of his. He knew the byways of the 
Orient from his own experience. His 
experiences in Patagonia were a delight 
to those who love nature as nature made 
herself, and there was practically no 
place or subject on which he had not 
some personal experience. He knew the 
stage as few men have known it. He 


was one of the most consistent tirst- 
nighters that New York ever had, and 
he personally was acquainted with many 
of the stars from Sam Phelps, Sir 
Henry Irving, Helen Three, etc., on to 
the present day. 

Sport was always an essential to his 
life. As a champion cricketer repre- 
senting Ireland against England as a 
young man he followed on in this coun- 
try when he arrived and even in his last 
year when entering his eightieth mark 
he did not miss a big prize fight, and he 
went to see Dempsey and Firpo with as 
much enthusiasm as any youngster of 
the day. He was one of the original 
organizers and directors of the New 
York Produce Exchange and Safe De- 
posit Company. His loss is going to be 
felt far and wide. He was rounded out 
in all his details, big, broad-gauged, 
with deep understanding, and when he 
passed in the 80th year of his life he 
kept his vigor right to the end, for 
indeed he was a man among men. 


ay 


New Jersey Essay Wins Chapman Prize on North- | 
western Farm Solution 


[DIVERSIFIED farming and re- 

duced production of small grains 
can do more to cure financia! ailments 
of Northwest farmers than any other 
remedy so far put forward, William 
Hayes, Montclair, N. J., wrote in an 
essay which has just been chosen as 
winner of the $250 cash prize offered by 
Joseph Chapman of Minneapolis for the 
best article offering a solution of North- 
west farm problems. 

Mr. Chapman, vice-president of the 
L. S. Donaldson Company, Minneapolis, 
offered the prize because of his interest 
in the American Institute of Banking, 
of which he was one of the founders. 
The contest was open to a present mem- 
bership of 56,000 bankers, organized 
into 160 chapters. 


Harry G. Hodapp, advertising man- 
ager of the Wells-Dickey Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, won second place in 
the contest, and the third place went to 
Fred Heinecke of the National Bank of 
Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Judges were Charles Donnelly, St. 
Paul, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway; M. A. Traylor, Chicago. 
president of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank; E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
Iowa, editor of “Successful Farming;” 
H. L. Russell, Madison, Wis., dean of 
the University of Wisconsin college of 
agriculture, and Nils A. Olson, Wash- 
ington, representing the division of 
agricultural finance of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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The “Republic” of the United States Line. This huge ship will carry 
delegates of the Advertising Clubs of the World to London in July 


American Advertising Men Going to 


London on New 


HOSEN by the United States dele- 
gates of the Advertising Clubs of 
the World to bear them to London for 
the big convention which publicity men 
from all portions of the globe will at- 
tend, the S. S. “Republic” of the United 
States Lines will make her departure 
from the port of New York on July 3. 
The “Republic,” one of the largest 
and most luxuriously equipped cabin 
liners in the world, a fitting sister ship 
to the popular “America,” is the latest 
acquisition to the United States Lines 


S. S. ‘‘Republic’’ 


fleet. The big ship just recently came 
under the house flag of the Lines, fol- 
lowing a thorough overhauling and re- 
conditioning in the shipyards at New- 
port News, Va. It seems eminently 
fitting that the advertising men in the 
United States who are so sincerely en- 
gaged in exploiting American products, 
should journey to London on this vessel 
which represents all that American in- 
genuity can offer in making her safe and 
comfortable in every way. 
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deal ns 
To render a constructive and satisfactory 
service of distinctive quality and value, 


has always been the prevailing ideal of the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK in St. Louis. 


Excellent organization, modern facilities, 
large resources and complete equipment, 
is the foundation upon which this domi- 
nant institution has built its superstructure 


of efficiency and service. 


In selecting a bank to take care of 
your Mid-Continental business, consider 
“the First” in St. Louis, the largest 
National Bank West of the Mississippi. 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


ANK loans secured by the highest 
grade mercantile paper have 
lately been made at rates that are 
below the average of every year since 
1916, according to The Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank of New York, 


which says in its April business review: 


The theory is very naturally being ad- 
vanced by many people that while the coun- 
try is prosperous everything should be done 
to have it grow more prosperous, if that is 
possible, and so these people are holding to 
a belief that the way to speed general pros- 
perity would be to have credit more abun- 
dant, more accessible, and more cheap. 
Those who know the cause and effect of 
redundant money find it difficult to combat 
the public fallacy regarding an abundance 
of credit, especially as periods of inflation 
in the past, with an abundance of credit, 
are remembered by the public as periods of 
“prosperity.” It will readily be recalled how 
in 1920 the popular approval of inflation 
was 9% all the economic heresies the greatest 
to combat, and memory is still keen of the 
popular outcry that arose against the meas- 
ures which were finally enforced to check 
that inflation. 

Desire to cheapen money is constant; the 
banker and the political economist may 
argue that continuing low rates have an 
evil effect, yet from the rank and file of 
people there is bound always to be approval 
of any suggestion that the banks make it 
more easy for borrowers to negotiate loans. 
Judging by concrete personal example, the 
aver.ve citizen infers that the greater the 
volume of credit released by the banks, the 
greaicr the benefit to all. The invariable 
personal experience is that the more money 
one |ias the more prosperous one is, and the 
aver. re citizen therefore concludes from his 


own experience that the more money there 
is in the country, and the more credit there 
is, the richer everybody for that reason 
aust be. 

Hence, in every consideration of the 
money situation, what the banker needs to 
oppose is the view that abundance of credit 
alone means prosperity, and he needs fur- 
ther to oppose any unnatural movement that 
will cheapen money too much and make it 
easy for borrowers to venture along untried 
and hazardous lines. 


THE INCREASE IN TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


The annual report of H. B. Thayer, 
president of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company, presents some interest- 
ing facts and figures. Mr. Thayer says 
that: 


The habit of using the telephone steadily 
grows. There is no saturation anywhere. 
Our population increases about 1,500,000 an- 
nually. All indications point, therefore, to 
an increasing rather than an abating demand 
for our service. 


A summary of the report shows that: 


The financing during the year included the 
sale of $100,000,000 debenture bonds of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Since 1920, the relation between the 
funded debt and capital stock of the com- 
pany which has always been maintained on 
a sound basis has been materially strength- 
ened. As of February 1 the funded debt 
was less than 28 per cent. of total capital 
obligations. 

During the year there have been installed 
a total of 2,160,000 telephone stations, and 
1,138,900 telephone stations have been dis- 
continued. The net gain in telephohes for 
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the year was 891,342. This has meant net 
additions to plant of $250,000,000, a con- 
struction program much larger than any 
preceding year. A still larger program is 
planned for 1924 to provide for continued 
growth and insure greater promptness of 
installation. 

Nearly 100,000 employees of the Bell Sys- 
tem are paying for approximately 400,000 
shares of American Telephone stock at the 
rate of $3.00 per share per month. The 
price to employees is now $118 per share. 
Upwards of $60,000,000 is now invested in 
stock of the Bell System Companies by em- 
ployees. The number of telephone employees 
December 31 was 271,987. 

The statement of Bell System statistics 
shows one telephone station for each seven 
of the total population. The average daily 
telephone conversations during 1923 were 
42,792,000. 

The charges for current maintenance were 
5.2 per cent. and for depreciation 5.0 per 
cent. of the average plant in service during 
the year. ‘Taxes comprised a charge of 
$4.60 a station. 

The financial statements of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company showed 
that the company in 1923, after meeting all 
operating charges and making adequate pro- 
vision for depreciation and obsolescence, and 
for Federal and other taxes, had available 
for interest and dividends $95,389,918.03. 
Interest charges were $13,697,736.66, a re- 
duction of $1,800,275.22 from 1922. Divi- 
dends paid to stockholders at the rate of 
$9.00 per share per year, amounted to $63,- 
274,388.10, an increase of $10,303,136.17 over 
1922. Of the resulting balance, there was 
appropriated for contingencies $3,000,000 
and the remainder, $15,417,793.27 was car- 
ried to surplus. 

The number of stockholders of record on 
December 31 was 281,149, an increase of 
82,224 during the year. The average num- 
ber of shares held per stockboider in 1900 
was 76, today it is 26, or an average holding 
of $2600 at par. 


MODERATE CURTAILMENT OF ACTIVITY 


Moderate curtailment of industrial 
activity is now in progress, but the enor- 
mous consuming power of the country is 
an assurance against any immediate, 
drastic decline in general business. This 
is the view of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany as presented in its Midmonth Busi- 
ness Bulletin for April. 

“During the first quarter of 1924 
there was a remarkable expansion in 
general trade activity,” says the bank. 


“Until the middle of February whole- 
sale prices showed a strong tendency to 
advance with the increased activity of 
business. About the middle of Feb- 
ruary, however, average wholesale 
prices began to decline. This gave the 
first indication that expanding produc- 
tion was rapidly supplying the urgent 
demand for most commodities.” The 
bank continues: 


During the latter part of March the con- 
servative attitude of business men toward 
future commitments became more _pro- 
nounced. As a result, early in April came 
reports of moderate curtailment of produc- 
tion. For more than two years American 
industry has been engaged in making up 
deficits of goods resulting frum the war and 
the post-war depression, in addition to sup- 
plying current needs. 

As a result, there has been built up a 
yroductive capacity somewhat greater than 
is needed to supply current requirements 
alone. This conclusion is confirmed by re- 
cently published census statistics. In the 
decade ending with 1922 the total wealth of 
the United States increased 72 per cent. 
while the value of manufacturing machinery, 
tools and implements increased 159 per cent. 

Under these circumstances capacity opera- 
tions cannot continue indefinitely, and as 
production lags competition to supply cur- 
rent business demands becomes keener. This 
is what has been happening in recent weeks 
—a readjustment of production to a level of 
demand that now primarily embraces imme- 
diate consumption. In view of the great con- 
suming power of the country, there is little 
likelihood of any drastic decline in general 
business. 


IS A BUSINESS RECESSION AT HAND? 


“In recent weeks,” says the current 
letter of the First National Bank of 
Boston, “there has been creeping over 
the country, and is now well-nigh gen- 
eral, a belief that a recession in busi- 
ness is at hand. A similar movement,” 
continues the bank, “has been taking 
place abroad, including England, and 
the same atmosphere of uncertainty, 
hesitancy, and restriction of forward 
orders to immediate and urgent needs is 
everywhere evident. No drastic de- 
clines in prices or in volume of trading 
is apparently expected, but simply 4 
period of lessened activity, permitting 
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DOLLARS 
and 


SENSE 


__%eNATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 


Pera ttite Celtel 


A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service—the kind that 
leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 





Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 








to some extent another step in readjust- 
ment toward pre-war levels and rela- 
tionships.” The bank goes on to say: 


As is well known, business for the first 
quarter and at present is in most branches 
of industry every active, although profits are 
far from satisfactory. Retail and mail-order 
trade is heavy’and stocks low. Orders are 
placed frequently for small quantities, and 
telegraphic repeat orders, coupled with de- 
mand for shipments by express, indicate two 
things—a well sustained demand by con- 
sumers and a belief in lower prices on the 
part of dealers. The railroads established a 
new high record during the January-March 
quarter for movement of miscellaneous 
freight in less than carload lots—a fair in- 
dication of the consuming power of the 
country. With certain industries, notably 
textiles, depressed, the percentage of unem- 
ployment is extremely low. Of the three 
special lines which have been vital factors 
in buoying up business, namely, building con- 
struction, motors and steel, the latter two 
show signs of a lull. 

Production in both is still well maintained, 
but revision of schedules downward, based 
on rev! or anticipated lessened demand, is 
under way. The program for building con- 
struct'on, however, is of such huge propor- 





tions, and projects actually started are so 
great, that employment in the building 
trades and collateral industries seems 
assured for months to come. The cotton 
textiles—curtailing about 25 per cent., and 
harassed by high and fluctuating cotton 
prices have recently shown signs of im- 
provement. While Southern mill curtail- 
ment is on the increase, certain Northern 
mills have announced resumption of opera- 
tions. 

One cause of the present attitude of un- 
certainty, in the face of existing good and 
healthy business and favorable foreign de- 
velopments, lies in the fact of commodity 
price decline. After a full year of remark- 
able stability in basic commodity prices, a 
downward movement has taken place, the 
effect of which means readjustment all along 
the line. Of the declines, some of the more 
important are bituminous coal, hides, hogs, 
pig iron, rubber, silk, and last, but not least, 
wheat. 

The money market, which has been soften- 
ing for several months, seems to have 
reached a firmer basis, with indications of 
somewhat higher rates. Lenders are asking 
and borrowers are electing to pay more for 
six months’ maturities than for three or four 
months’ paper. The Federal Reserve per- 
centages, not widely different from a year 
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$50,000 Prize Design for Tribune 
Tower to be Created in 


Indiana Limestone 


Or its seventy-fifth birthday anniversary in June, 
1922, The Chicago Tribune resolved to pro- 
vide a new and besutitel home worthy of this great 
newspaper, which had advanced from a room over 
a grocery to a gigantic publishing plant. 


It announced the greatest architectural contest of 
history. One hundred thousand dollars in prizes 
were offered to architects. The competition was open 
tothe world. The architectural ideas of twenty-three 
countries were drawn into the contest and two hun- 
dred sixty designs were received. 


The design submitted by John Mead Howells 
and Raymond M. Hood, Associate Architects, New 
York City, was given first prize of $50,000 by the 
Jury of Award. 








Dr. Emerson Swift, University of Chicago, stated: 
“The Tribune Tower is an epoch making building. 
It represents the highest development of the office 
building type in the world. It is the ‘building of the 
decade and perhaps of the century.’ 











The owners’ high resolve “to adorn with a mon- 
ument of enduring beauty this city in which the 
Tribune has prospered so amazingly” is evidenced 
in their selection of Indiana Limestone for its 
construction. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklets on Indiana 
Limestone will be sent free upon request. 











INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
Box 758, Bedford, Indiana 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 








Tribune Tower, Chicago 
John Mead Howells & "Raymond M. Hood, 
Associate Architects, New York City 


—~ 
The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,500,000 Undivided Profits $319,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS = 
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CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Aassistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 
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ago, have lost some of their value as in- 
dicators, on account of the heavy inflow of 
gold. While the member banks are loaning 
to customers well up toward half a billion 
more than a year ago, that incerase has 
been practically offset by importations of 
gold during that period. The net trade bal- 
ance, including invisible factors, fell from 
$488,000,000 in 1922 to $152,000,000 in 1923. 
As the present trend is toward smaller ex- 
ports and larger imports, a resulting les- 
sened inflow of gold might well be the con- 
trolling 'factor making for higher interest 
rates. | 


INSTALMENT BUYING 


“The deferred payment plan of buy- 
ing is variously regarded by those who 
have watched its development in this 
country,” says the current letter of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York. “Those who regard it as 
economically unhealthy,” continues the 
bank, “say that it leads to national ex- 
travagance, cripples established trade 
and decreases the savings fund from 
which capital for extensions and better- 
ments is drawn. On the other hand, 
those who favor the free development of 
the system say that it encourages sav- 
ings, develops habits of thrift, opens 
new fields for industry and places prac- 
tically all modern comforts and luxuries 
within the reach of everybody.” The 
bank goes on to say: 


It is apparent that these opposing conten- 
tions cannot all be absolutely true, and it is 
therefore clear that the position taken on the 
question depends on the point of view from 
which it is regarded. The deferred payment 
plan of buying is now practiced in nearly 
every form of merchandising, from insurance 
to homes. The deferred payment plan has 


been in use in this country practically ever 
since it was founded; the old Colonial mort- 
gage was nothing more than a purchase 
mortgage under which the seller retained 
title until all the payments had been made. 
This is the form most commonly used in 
selling goods on the deferred payment plan 
today. 

Obviously, goods that wear out before they 
can be paid for on the deferred payment 
plan cannot successfully be sold under that 
plan. If they were so sold there would be 
reason for alarm on the part of those who 
watch and guard the economic health of the 
country. The accumulation of debt that 
would result from the unliquidated deferred 
payments from one purchase overlapping 
those of the next purchase would become in- 
supportable both morally and financially to 
the debtor and to the community. The trades 
which sell goods with lives that extend far 
beyond the date of final payment operate on 
comparatively safe ground. But the fact 
that some trades cannot safely engage in 
selling under the deferred payment plan 
does not necessarily mean that they actually 
lose volume as a result of the practice on the 
part of other trades. 

The broader market given the trades that 
produce goods that can be sold under the 
plan provides employment for more work- 
ers, and while individuals may get along 
with fewer of the things they formerly used 
liberally, the workers in the factories and 
trades that sell under the deferred payment 
plan become buyers and their buying offsets 
the loss which the trades that cannot use the 
deferred payment plan might otherwise sus- 
tain. Properly used, the deferred payment 
plan does not result in waste or extrava- 
gance; many of the things bought under the 
plan last a lifetime and to that extent be- 
come fixed wealth. 

The habits of thrift being formed through 
the necessity of budgeting for payments are 
curing a defect in our national character 
that has caused more complaint than can be 
made against the deferred payment plan of 
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Research and 
Investment Stability 


N any technical and continually grow- 

ing business like that of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
there is a tendency towards certain in- 
creased costs which can be held to a 
minimum by technical research and de- 
velopment. Increasing complexity is the 
natural result of increased demand and 
complexity in itself means greater 
expense. By new inventions and de 
velopments, and the establishment of 
improvements of many sorts, more 
economical processes have been em- 
ployed and the value of the telephone 
service has been steadily incr 
without a corresponding increase in 
rates. 
For this purpose the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
maintains a department of research 
which is not paralleled by that of any 
other private enterprise, and which in- 
sures the stabilization of its business 
because each new need is met by a 
new development. 


A. T. & T. pays $9 per year dividends. 
It can be bought in the open market to 
yield about 7%.W rite for fullinformation. 








BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ne 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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buying. The ideal we seek under capitalism 
is maximum comfort for everybody, and the 
deferred payment plan is merely a means of 
partly anticipating the ideal. 


THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION OUTLOOK 


Building construction records may be 
shattered during the present year, ac- 
cording to a survey of conditions in a 
thousand cities and towns announced by 
the Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association. 

“Building activity for the first quar- 
ter of the year,” declared the statement 
by President Thomas J. Vernia, “‘clear- 
ly points to a huge volume of heavy 
building for months ahead.” Mr. 
Vernia continues: 


Winter building was the most extensive in 
history. For the first sixty days of this year 
construction contracts total $602,000,000, a 
15 per cent. increase over the previous year, 
and figures for March, still incomplete, show 
a sharp increase over the same period the 
preceding year. 

Continuance of such activity, with pro- 
portionate increases during the intense 
building season, would shatter the tremen- 
dous volume record established last year. 
Early spring reports indicate the contin- 
uance of unusual activity except in a few 
districts. Construction of commercial build- 
ings, schools, churches, hospitals and homes 
has been greater than last year, while the 
volume of contracts on recreational struc- 
tures has slightly decreased. 

In large cities, including New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, building has 
been proceeding rapidly or is about to open 
on a broad scale, while in Chicago building 
permits issued would indicate that last year’s 
$310,000,000 construction program will be 
surpassed. The construction industry is well 
prepared for the heavy demand. Production 
is on a better basis; the transportation sit- 
uation has improved for delivery of raw and 
finished products. Reports also indicate 
that adequate mortgage money is available 
for financing the big volume of building 
which there is every reason to anticipate. 


BUSINESS FAILURES FOR THE FIRST 
QUARTER 


Business failures in the United States 
numbered 5655 in the first quarter of 
1924, according to a compilation by 
Dun’: Review. This compares with 
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plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 
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The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-fifth Edition, 1924 





A systematic arrangement of the stat- 
utes affecting both foreign and domes- 
tic business corporations in all states. 


The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 


5218 suspensions in the last quarter of 
1923 and with 5316 in the first quarter 
of last year. The outstanding feature 
this year was the aggregate of liabili- 
ties, which was $184,865,571, against 
$138 ,231,574 in the first quarter of last 
year. The sharp increase was due prin- 
cipally to the recent failure of the Vir- 
ginia Carolina Chemical Company and 
its subsidiary, the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company. 

The monthly and quarterly record of 
business failures, with liabilities, is 
given in the following table: 




















Number Liabilities 
1924 1923 1924 
JANuUasy ........2..cccecccesseessseeeeB,108 2,126 $61,272,508 
February ...................-s:-0---1,730 1,508 35,942,037 
em ke Sle 
First quarter ................5,655 5,316 $184,866,571 
1923 1922 1923 

OOCODSP 2........22..-<secceesseeees85878 1,968 $79,301,741 
OD cinsccenceenniaiiceal 1,704 1,737 50,291,708 
ees 1,841 1,814 51,614,730 
Fourth quarter ............5,218 5,259 $181,208,179 
EEE 35,721,188 
I cosittesienccsnsseronserconteisoe 1,319 1,714 34,334,722 
September .........................1,226 1,566 28,698,649 
Third quarter ................3,776 5,033 $98,754,559 
April 1,520 2,167 51,491,941 
i a 41,022,277 
III cxsiiancnbbnntinnicionipieianiadadet 1,358 1,740 28,678,276 
Second quarter ............4,408 5,867 $121,192,494 
De . pmo ae 49,210,497 
error 1,508 2,331 40,627,939 
rr: 1,682 2,463 48,393,138 
First quarter .............-.. 5,316 7,517 $138,231,574 


The total liabilities of $97,651,026 
reported for March this year was the 
largest for any month in the history of 
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the country. The previous high record 
was the $87,500,000 in December, 1921. 
It was in March that the chemical and 
cotton oil companies referred to above 
went into receivership. According to 
the review “four manufacturing defaults 
alone supplied 60 per cent. of the total 
liabilities reported, and one, the chem- 
ical company in the South, had liabili- 
ties of $40,000,000, or fully 40 per cent. 
of the aggregate for the month.” 


OUR AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Announcement that the automobile 
production of the United States in the 
first two months of the current year is 
25 per cent. greater than in the same 
months of last year suggests that the 
1924 outturn may approach the 5,000,- 
000 line as against the former high 
record of 4,000,000 in 1928. 

The number of automobiles produced 
in the United States, says the T'rade 
Record of The National City Bank of 
New York, which was only 4000 in 
1900, jumped to 25,000 in 1905, 187, 
000 in 1910, nearly 1,000,000 in 1915, 
over 2,000,000 in 1920, 4,000,000 in 
1923, and may approximate 5,000,000 
in 1924. The total number of machines 
turned out from 1900 to the end of 1923 
is, in round terms, 20,000,000, of which 
about 15,000,000 are now in use in the 
United States, 1,000,000 have been ex- 
ported, and the other 4,000,000 have 
presumably “gone where all good autos 
go,” to be melted down and turned again 
into new machines. These figures of 
production are those of the United 
States Census and the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. those of exports 
are from the official record of the Gov- 
ernment, and those of autos now in 
use are the latest estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The total wholesale value of the 20, 
000,000 machines turned out in this 
country since 1900 is approximately 
$16,000,000,000, that of the 1,000,000 
machines exported over $1,000,000,000. 
Of the approximately 18,000,000 ma- 
chines in the whole world we have 15> 
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000,000. ‘The United States with 6 per 
cent. of the world population has thus 
about 83 per cent. of the world’s autos. 

This wonderful growth in our pro- 
duction of machines, says the T'rade 
Record, for we have made practically 
all of those now in use in the United 
States and probably one-third of those 
in use abroad, is a result of a tremen- 
dous increase in the capital invested in 
this industry. The census of 1900 put 
the capital of the automobile factories 
of the country at $5,769,000, that of 
1910 at $173,837,000, that of 1920 at 
$1,310,451,000, while the total at the 
beginning of 1924 is estimated by com- 
petent authorities at fully $1,500,000,- 
000, or 260 times as much as twenty- 
four years ago. With this enormous in- 
crease in capital investment and out- 
turn has come a big reduction in prices, 
the average export price of the ma- 
chines sent out of the country having 
been, according to Governmental figures, 
$1708 per machine in 1907, the first 
year of official record, $1005 in 1913, 
and $712 per machine in January, 1924. 

This tremendous growth in the popu- 
larity of the automobile has been shared 
by both passenger and freight machines, 
but especially the latter in recent years. 
The records of the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce show that while the 
number of passenger machines pro- 
duced in 1923 was eight times as many 
as in 1913, ten years earlier, the num- 
ber of motor trucks turned out in 1923 
was fifteen times as many as in 1913. 
Trucks now form about 10 per cent. of 
the total number of machines produced ; 
in 1914 they were less than 5 per cent. 
of the total. Trucks formed about 16 
per cent. of the total number of auto- 
mobiles exported in 1923, the average 
export value per machine being, accord- 
ing to the records of the Department of 
Commerce, trucks $616, passenger ma- 
chines $714. 

The exports go to all parts of the 
world. The 1922 record, the latest for 
which details are available, shows that 
motor trucks went to about ninety dif- 
ferent countries, colonies and islands, 








CONTACT 


Three of the reasons why the 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo can 
offer exceptional facilities to 
correspondents— 


Our Directors are intimately 
identified with Buffalo's basic 
industries ; 

We operate a Branch in the 
heart of Buffalo's produce and 
fruit markets H 


Our depositors call the Peoples 
Bank of Buffalo “ The Bank 


where you feel at home,” and 
friendly, efficient service has 
conveyed this same impression 
to our many correspondents. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 


OF BUFFALO 
Resources over $24,000,000 




















and passenger machines to over 100. 
Of the 24,861 trucks exported in 1923 
about 9000 went to Europe, approx- 
imately 2000 to South America, 2000 
to Australia, and 5000 to Japan. Of 
the 127,000 passenger machines ex- 
ported in 1923 approximately 35,000 
went to Europe, 26,000 to Australia 
and 15,000 to South America. Exports 
of trucks to Canada are reported at 
1350 and passenger machines 11,012, 
tnis comparatively small number of ma- 
chines passing from the United States 
to Canada being due to the fact that the 
Canadian market is largely supplied by 
plants in Canada owned by United 
States companies, the 1922 outturn of 
these United States plants in Canada 
being over 90,000 machines. 


BASIC INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces the following further figures 














PERFORMANCE 


No promise, no boast, no slogan can take 
the place of a long honorable record. 
That is the reason why the largest com- 
mercial bank on the Niagara Frontier, 
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which has served faithfully for nearly 
seventy-five years, is 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus 















- - $20,000,000 


























showing basic industrial and commercial 
movements in February: 


Production of steel sheets by independent 
steel mills totaled 275,118 tons in February 
as against 274,097 in January and 237,919 a 
year ago. In terms of percentage to plant 
capacity the February output was equiva- 
lent to 96.5 per cent. as against 87.2 in 
January and 89.0 a year ago. Consumption 
of iron ore totaled 4,783,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary as against 4,688,000 in the previous 
month and 4,671,000 a year ago. Stocks of 
iron ore held at furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks aggregated 29,258,000 tons at the end 
of February as compared with 33,991,000 at 
the end of January and 30,519,000 a year 
ago. The output of merchant pig iron 
totaled 422,000 tons as against 429,000 in 
January and 437,000 a year ago. Sales 
of merchant iron totaled 355,000 tons in 
February as compared with 613,000 in Jan- 
uary and 689,000 a year ago. Copper pro- 
duction by the mines of the United States 
totaled 128,260,000 pounds as against 133,- 
356,000 in January and 102,735,000 a year 
ago, while copper exports amounting to 89,- 
278,000 pounds in February may be com- 
pared with 68,888,000 in January and 49,- 
751,000 a year ago. 


S00 





New orders received by cotton finishers 
totaled 81,680,000 yards against 86,888,000 in 
January and 102,827,000 a year ago. Stocks 
of finished goods in’ the hands of finishers 
totaled 45,883,000 yards at the end of Feb- 
ruary against 48,007,000 at the end of the 
previous month and 40,935,000 yards on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1923. In terms of per cent. to 
capacity the operating activity of cotton 
finishers for February stood at 64 as against 
74 for January and 74 a year ago. 

A total of 336,363 passenger automobiles 
was produced in February as against 287,- 
302 in January and 254,773 a year ago, while 
truck production, totaling 31,072 cars, may 
be compared with 28,846 cars in January 
and 22,161 a year ago. The output of pneu- 
matic tires totaled 3,238,000 tires as against 
3,220,000 in January and 3,218,000 a year 
ago, while pneumatic-tire stocks, totaling 
5,363,000 tires at the end of February, may 
be compared with 4,808,000 tires at the end 
of January and 5,224,000 a year ago. Pro- 
duction of newsprint paper totaled 117,822 
tons in February as compared with 128,772 
in January and 114,611 a year ago while 
newsprint shipments, amounting to 115,427 
tons in February may be compared with 
123,253 in January and 114,415 a year ago. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 


























CONVENTION DATES 


Pennsylvania Bankers  Association—at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 21-23. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10-13. 

New York—at Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, June 23-25. 


“OLD BULLION” REACHES ITS 100TH 
MILESTONE 


The Chemical National Bank of New York, 
one of the largest and most prosperous of 
the financial district institutions, on April 1 
rounded out a full hundred years. Pre- 
vious to April 1, 1824, the bank had been 
a going concern as a chemical company, 


known as the New York Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company, but one hundred years 
ago the course of its career was 
changed by the amendment to its charter 
which provided that it could do a general 
banking business “and engage in real estate.” 
For many years the New York Chemical 
Manufacturing Company engaged in bank- 
ing as well as the manufacture of chemicals 
and rugs. The latter part of the business, 
as well as the name, finally was eliminated. 

The bank was the first on Broadway, being 
established at 316, in a small, two-story brick 
building, the bricks for which had been 
imported from Holland. The second floor 
was utilized as sleeping quarters for the 
cashier, in order that he might have “com- 


When the Chemical National Bank of New York opened its first uptown office on April 1 at Fifth avenue 
and ‘wenty-ninth street, in celebration of its one hundredth anniversary as a banking institution, John 
Me'.ck, left, a direct decendant of the bank’s first president, was the first depositor at the new office. 

y H. Johnston, president of the bank, right, is shown receiving his deposit. Wilbur F. Crook, 
vice-president in charge of the office, center, looks on approvingly 
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PAUL PARTRIDGE 


Newly elected vice-president of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York 


plete control of the bank’s assets by night 
as well as by day.” Balthazar P. Melick 
was the first president. At that time New 
York boasted a population of 125,000, and 
twelve other banks, all but three of which 
were in Wall street. 

One of the brightest pages in the bank’s 
history and from which it earned the nick- 
name “Old Bullion” was in 1857, in the panic 
which carried down not only many banking 
institutions but many other business ven- 
tures. The Chemical, during a particularly 
stormy period, paid its depositors in gold, 
as well as redeeming in gold all of its own 
specie presented for payment. 

Percy H. Johnston, the present president 
of “Old Bullion,’ announced that the in- 
stitution celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its existence as a bank by opening 
its first branch office at Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street. The second, to be 
opened at Madison avenue and Forty-sixth 
street, will be ready in May. 

The Chemical National Bank of New York 
has announced the appointment of Paul 
Partridge as vice-president of the bank, 
effective May 1. Mr. Partridge is a native 


of Effingham, Illinois, and began his bank- 
ing career in that city at the First Na- 
tional Bank, which he entered as a clerk at 
the age of 16. While there he filled every 
position in the bank, including that of 
cashier, director and president. In 1916 
Mr. Partridge was made a national bank 
examiner, serving in Iowa and in Northern 
and Central Illinois, and in 1921 he was 
transferred to the Second Reserve Bank 
with headquarters in New York. 


EQUITABLE TRUST NOW 53 
YEARS OLD 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York celebrated its fifty-third anniversary 
on April 19. In that period the institution 
has grown from a capitalization of $50,000, 
of which $16,000 was paid in, to its present 
capitalization of $23,000,000. Total resources 
of the company have for the first time 
crossed the $400,000,000 mark, the latest 
statement, of March 20 last, showing total 
resources of $405,008,991. 

Another barometer of the growth of the 
company, placed before stockholders as a 
part of the anniversary program, is shown 
in the growth of personnel. Only twenty 
years ago the Equitable had twenty-three 
officers and employees and total resources of 
approximately $39,000,000. Since then re- 
sources have been multiplied by more than 
ten times and the number of officers and 
employees has been brought up to 1900. 

The company is headed by Alvin W. 
Krech, chairman of the board, and Arthur 
W. Loasby, president. In a retrospect pre- 
pared from a pamphlet published by Moses 
Yale Beach, some interesting sidelights have 
been afforded which the officers of the com- 
pany said illustrate the growth of New 
York. These show that around 1850, only 
nineteen New Yorkers had in excess of 
$1,000,000, of whom William B. Astor, 
Stephen B. Whitney and James Lenox stood 
at the top, with $6,000,000, $5,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 credited, respectively, to their 
names. P. T. Barnum also ranked high, 
with $800,000 to his credit. Of 1000 New 
Yorkers listed as wealthy, only 900 had 
more than $100,000 to their credit. 

The record of the Equitable in this period 
is shown in the following: 

In 1871 it began business with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000, less than one-third 
paid in; in 1902 the company adopted its 
present name of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and paid in capital was 
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increased to $1,000,000; in 1903 capital was 
increased by $3,000,000, its undivided profits 
at that time amounting to $540,000. In 1909 
the Equitable entered a period of mergers 
resulting in rapid growth, and by 1917 the 
capitalization was increased to $6,000,000, its 
surplus at that time reaching $10,500,000 
and its undivided profits $1,843,000. In 1919 
the capitalization was again increased, this 
time to $12,000,000, total surplus being $14,- 
500,000. In 1922 the capitalization was in- 
creased to $20,000,000 and last May it was 
increased to $23,000,000. 

The new statement of condition shows 
cash of $44,549,585, surplus and undivided 
profits of $10,659,487 and total deposits of 
$336,884,603. 


COAL AND IRON NATIONAL ROUNDS 
OUT TWO DECADES OF SERVICE 


The twentieth anniversary of the opening 
of The Coal and Iron National Bank of the 
City of New York was celebrated on April 
11, when the institution completed two dec- 
ades of service in the downtown financial 
district. 

Although it has greatly expanded and out- 
grown its original quarters, the bank still 
occupies the original site at the corner of 
Liberty and West streets. It was organized 
in 1904, when John T. Sproull came from 
the old Varick Bank as president of the 
new institution. Mr. Sproull is now chair- 
man of the board, having been succeeded 
about a year ago by Julian W. Potter as 
president. The only other members of the 
original staff who are still with the bank are 
Addison H. Day, the present comptroller, 
and John R. Voorhis, who joined the bank 
as office boy and who is now assistant 
cashier. 

Five directors, William G. Besler, Allison 
Dodd, John C. Juhring, William G. Randall 
and John T. Sproull, have served the bank 
continuously since its organization. 

The steady and consistent growth of The 
Coal and Iron National Bank, together with 
the sound character of its investments, 
shows how the bank reflects the character 
of those who direct it. Composed largely of 
men identified with railroad, coal and steel 
interests, the directorate of The Coal and 
Iron Bank stands for big broad-minded 
methods. Operated under such principles, 
this bank has, within a comparatively short 
period, risen from practical obscurity to a 
Prominent position in the banking world. 

During the panic of 1907 The Coal and 
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greater safety 
greater service 
builds business 


Everywhere progressive banks are using 
this new feature of service to build busi- 
ness. We will gladly show you the letters 
wherein these bankers definitely state the 
number of new accounts they are getting 
in this way. 

Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks 
provide: 

Positive protection for bank and deposi- 
tors—against the real menace of the 
check raiser! 


Not dependent upon mechanical or 
chemical devices—but an actual part of 
the fine, crisp, ‘“‘money-looking” checks 
you furnish. Checks protected in three 
sure ways: 

Made of world’s safest paper; protected 
by the world-famed Wm. J. Burns Detec- 
tive Agency, Inc. Then—bank and each 
depositor individually protected bya $1,- 
000.00 Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company bond, against loss through fraud- 
ulent alteration. This company, associated 
with the old-line Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, is one of the strongest in 
America. 

Yet these positively protected checks 
cost you no more than any checks of even 
similar quality! In addition they place at 
your disposal the business-building force 
of a powerful national advertising cam- 
paign—plus valuable display and adver- 
tising matter for your local use. 

Get the facts. They are worth money to 
every progressive banker. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
Denver 
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MAURICE MERCADIER 


Representative for North America of the 
Banque Nationale Francaise du Commerce Ex- 
térieur. Mr. Mercadier is well known in 
Franco-American circles both in France and 
America. During the war he was recalled from 
the French front in July 1918 and was sent as 
a major to the French High Commission in the 
United States. He worked as a liaison officer 
with the Eleventh U. S. (Camp Meade) and 
the Eighteenth U. S. (Camp Travis) Divisions 
and made many friends while over here. Later 
he became assistant to André Tardieu and 
followed him after the war as a civilian when 
he was appointed Minister of the Liberated 
Regions. Mr. Mercadier was especially active 
in the study of Franco-American commercial 
and financial problems and principally the de- 
velopment of trade between France and 
America He has paid _ severai visits to 
America since the war and is well acquainted 
with our country 


Iron Bank was not obliged to call a loan, 
but on the contrary its resources were so 
liquid that it was in a position to assist other 
institutions that applied to it for aid. Dur- 
ing the late war, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary and unexpected demands made 
upon it, this bank was in a position to pro- 
tect all of its interests and to supply all the 
demands of its customers, and through their 
co-operation to more than cover its allot- 
ment of subscriptions to all Liberty Loans. 

Two new directors have just been elected 
by the bank to take the places of John L. 
Kemmerer and Henry Maynard, who re- 


signed. ‘They are John M. Davis, president 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, and Ge rge 
B. St. George, president of St. George Coal 
Company. 

Twining Tousley, formerly associated 
with Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co, 
has accepted a position in the new business 
department of the bank. Mr. Tousley has 
had considerable experience along financial 
lines, having spent most of his business life 
in the employ of financial institutions. This 
is another forward step taken by this bank, 
looking to the further expansion of this 
rapidly growing institution. 


FRENCH BANK FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE NOW REPRESENTED 
IN NEW YORK 


Maurice Mercadier of the Banque Na- 
tionale Francaise du Commerce Extérieur 
recently arrived in this country as general 
representative for the United States and 
Canada. His temporary offices are at 2 
Rector street, New York. 

The Banque Nationale Frangaise du Com- 
merce Extérieur is a joint stock company 
with a capital of Fr. 100,000,000, and was 





Monument to American Volunteers 


Monument erected in Paris upon the initiative 
of Maurice Mercadier, in tribute to American 
volunteers who served the cause of France im 
the Great War. This monument was unveiled 
on July 4, last, in the presence of Premier 
Poincare and Ambassador Myron T. Herrick. 
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created by act of Parliament, October 23, 
1919. It is subsidized and supervised by the 
French Government which gives to all its 
operations a guaranty of perfect safety, 
which is always welcome to correspondents 
and clients. 

The two comptrollers appointed by the 
French Government are O. Charmeil, Coun- 
selor of the State and Director at the 
Ministry of Commerce, and Mr. de Mouy, 
Comptroller of the Currency at the Minis- 
try of Finance. The president of the bank 
is Charles Petit, member of the committee 
of censors of the Banque de France; the 
general manager is E. Carpentier and the 
manager Mr. Defrancois. 


ANNUAL. REPORT OF GENERAL 
MOTORS CORPORATION 


A consolidated balance sheet and income 
account of General Motors Corporation, 
New York, and its subsidiary companies en- 
gage in the manufacture of motor cars, 
accessries and parts, shows net income for 
the year 1923 available for dividends was 
$62,007,526. There is included only such 


proy on of the profits of the Fisher Body 





GERDES 


METHOO 


To Bank Executives— 


Accuracy and clear thinking require healthful, invigorating, 


Employees working indoors with windows closed are handicapped by the dulling 
effects of bad air, and unavoidable draughts when ventilation is attempted through 
open doors or windows is one of the principal causes of sickness during the winter 


Ventilation with heated air (“cooked air”) is not healthful, and is unsatisfactory 
from an economic viewpoint. Hundreds of elaborate heated air systems have been 
abandoned upon the realization that they do not serve their purpose. 


Modern science demands—and the Gerdes Method accomplishes — ventilation 
with healthful and invigorating unheated fresh air. Results are guaranteed. 


A descriptive booklet containing a list of references of highest character will be -: 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 
105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 1808 


GERRES 











Corporation and the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation as was received in the 
form of cash dividends. The corporation’s 
share in the undistributed earnings of these 
two subsidiaries was $9,941,429, which if 
added to the above net income would repre- 
sent a total of $72,008,955. 

After paying regular quarterly dividends 
on the debenture and preferred stocks re- 
quiring $6,887,371 for the year, there re- 
mained for the common stock, $55,180,155, 
or $2.67 per share. Four quarterly divi- 
dends of 30 cents per share each were paid 
on the common stock, aggregating $24,772,- 
026, leaving a balance of $30,408,129 which 
was carried to surplus. The undistributed 
proportion of the earnings of Fisher Body 
Corporation and General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation was equivalent to 48 cents 
per share on the common stock of General 
Motors Corporation. 

There were manufactured and sold during 
the year, 798,555 cars and trucks, compared 
with 456,763 in 1922. The net sales were 
$698,038,947 compared with $463,706,733 in 
1922. 

The corporation is in excellent financial 
condition. Cash in banks at the close of 
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The Equitable Trust Company basket ball team, champions of the New York Bankers Athletic League 


the year was $47,069,805; sight drafts $13,- 
283,707; inventories $138,678,131. Current 
liabilities amounted to $79,150,705, leaving 
an excess of current assets over current li- 
abilities of $140,750,582. ‘This compares with 
$126,476,237 as of December 31, 1922, an in- 
crease of $14,274,345. 


SEWARD PROSSER HONORED 


France has just made Seward Prosser, 
chairman of the board of the Bankers Trust 
Company, an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
M. Barret, French Consul General in New 
York, on behalf of his government, present- 
ed to him the decoration of the Cross of the 
Legion. Mr. Prosser was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in 1918. 


NATIONAL PARK TO HAVE BRANCH 
IN GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 


The National Park Bank, New York, 
has leased the corner of Park avenue and 
Forty-sixth street, in the new twenty-story 
Postum Building. The building covers the 
entire block, 200 by 124 feet, between Park 
and Vanderbilt avenues, Forty-sixth and 


Forty-seventh streets. The lease has been 
made for a period of nineteen years, with 
an option of renewal for two additional 
twenty-one-year periods, at a rental aggre- 
gating over $1,000,000 or about $16,000 
yearly. 

The premises will be ready for occupancy 
by the bank in the spring of 1925. 

The National Park Bank, among the 
oldest of the prominent bank institutions 
of New York City, began doing business 
in 1856 in the building at 5 Beekman street, 
then known as the Clinton Hotel. 


LABOR BANK HAS BIRTHDAY 


The Amalgamated Bank of New York, 
the original labor bank of this city, has re- 
cently celebrated its first birthday. Its 
assets, which at the start were $300,000 
worth of stock, have increased to $3,400,000 
during the year. The bank, which was 
founded by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, now has 8000 depos- 
itors. 

President Sidney Hillman of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, a director of 
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both the New York and Chicago banks, said 
yesterday: 

“A year’s experience with labor banking 
has proved to us that workers’ savings can 
be banked in their own union institutions 
with perfect safety and with every advan- 
tage known to banking.” 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY NEWS 


Alexander Phillips, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, has 
retired. He intends to leave for Europe, 
where he will make his home. Mr. Phillips 
was eligible for retirement when he at- 
tained the age of 60, but continued in office 
until recently, when the condition of his 
health caused him to consider retirement. 
He had been a banker for more than forty 
years. Ralph S. Dawson, vice-president, 
and John A. Terrace, manager of the for- 
eign department, are now in direct charge 
of the Guaranty’s foreign business. 

Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty, has been elected director of The 
Foundation Company of New York. In ad- 
dition to being vice-president of the trust 
company, Mr. Booth is president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, a di- 
rector of the Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion and of the International Business Ma- 
chines Company, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, and director in a number of other 
corporations. 

The condensed statement of condition of 
the Guaranty Trust Company as of March 
20 shows total resources of $567,994,776.82, 
deposits of $463,201,653.82, and surplus and 
undivided profits of $18,709,881.09. 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST TO 
OPEN SEVENTH OF “ICE 


James H. Perkins, president of The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New 
York, announced recently that a lease had 
been signed for the ground floor of the 
building at the northeast corner of Seventy- 
second street and Madison avenue, in which 
there will be opened a branch office as soon 
as necessary alterations are completed. The 
company’s Fifth avenue office, at Forty- 
first street, opened eighteen years ago, was 
the first uptown office of a downtown trust 
company. Increasing need for banking 
facilities in the uptown district has now led 
to the opening of a second uptown office of 
the company, which will be equipped with 
complete banking and safe deposit facilities, 





| Audits «4 Systems 
| for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 





as well as a staff for the handling of trust 
business. 

W. G. Chisolm will be in charge of the 
Madison avenue office. The Fifth avenue 
office will, of course, be maintained. 


NEW OFFICE FOR THE AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


To serve the convenience of patrons im 
the Grand Central neighborhood, The 
American Trust Company, New York, is 
preparing to open an office at Forty-first 
street and Madison avenue. The new quar- 
ters were formerly the home of the Aero 
Club of America. The main floor of the 
building is being equipped for banking and 
trust company service, and will be ready 
about September 1. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pov will occupy other floors of this building 
for convenience of the customers of both in- 
stitutions. 

This will be the seventh office conducted 
by the American Trust Company. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
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Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 
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rectors of the trust company, Charles R. 
Van Anden was elected assistant secretary. 
Mr. Van Anden was admitted to the Bar in 
1915. He is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking, having specialized in 
fiduciary law. 


BROTHERHOOD BANK 
TRUSTEE 


MADE 


The Community Trust, New York City, 
has announced that the Brotherhood of 
Iocomotive Engineers Co-operative Trust 


Company of New York has been added to 


its list of trustees. S. D. Scudder, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood bank, stated 
that it had already been named as trustee 
in one trust agreement, providing for even- 
tual distribution of a fund for public pur- 
poses through the Community Trust. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES COMPANY 
MOVES 


The Hibernia Securities Company has re- 
moved its offices from 44 Pine street to 150 
Broadway, New York City. 

MANUFACTURERS TRUST HAS 
DOZEN OFFICES 


After six months of preparation, the new 
office of the Manufacturers ‘Trust Company, 
at 190 Joralemon street, near Court street, 
Brooklyn, opened for business on April 14, 
according to The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Incidentally, the structure here- 
after is to be known as the Manufacturers 
Trust Company Building. This latest ac- 
quisition makes a round dozen offices for 
this institution, which had its beginning in 
the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn about 
nineteen years ago. The resources of the 


SOs 


trust company have grown to approximate- 
ly $116,000,000, as indicated in the state- 
ment published by the company on April 1, 
the capital and surplus being $10,000,000 and 
deposits in excess of $100,000,000. The Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company is now repre- 
sented in four boroughs of the greater city, 
having five offices in Brooklyn, five in Man- 
hattan, one in Queens and one in the Bronx. 
Nathan S. Jonas, who has been president 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company since 
its organization, had the following to say 
in part relative to the opening of the new 
office: 

“In laying out our plans for equipping 
this new and important office, no expense 
was spared, and we feel that we can offer 
to Brooklyn a banking office that compares 
favorably with any in the greater city for 
beauty and usefulness. Brooklyn’s growth 
as an industrial center during the past few 
years has been simply remarkable, especial- 
ly in the downtown section, and our new 
office in size and equipment will be ample 
to care for our share of the growing busi- 
ness of Brooklyn’s hub. 

“We extend a cordial invitation to the 
public generally to visit our new quarters, 
and our officers and employees will be happy 
to show our visitors through.” 

Mr. Jonas said, too, that Henry Billman, 
vice-president in charge at the North Side 
office of the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
will be in charge of the new office, assisted 
by Max Abelman, Walter H. Wiley and a 
group of employees who have been drafted 
from the various other offices of the com- 
pany. Complete banking facilities will be 
available at this office, the special features 
being a thorough investment service with a 
representative permanently stationed, a 
modern up-to-date safe deposit vault with 
a number of private booths for the comfort 
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and convenience of the customers of that 
department, and a special interest or thrift 
department in which 4 per cent. interest will 
be paid to depositors. The bank occupies 
the entire first floorg a frontage of 46 feet 
and depth of 120 feet, or 5500 square feet; 
the entire second floor, which has 5200 
square feet, and part of the basement, 
which latter space amounts to approximate- 
ly 1500 square feet. 


BANKER APPOINTED TO ASSIST 
PORT BOARD FINANCING 


The appointment of Herbert K. Twitchell, 
president of the Seamans Bank for Savings, 
New York, as a member of the Port Author- 
ity, has been announced by Governor Smith. 
Mr. Twitchell will take his seat on the 
Commission on July 1 for a full five-year 
term, replacing Lewis H. Pounds who has 
served on the Port Authority since its in- 
ception. There is no salary attached to the 
office. This appointment was made by Gov- 
ernor Smith in order to place on the Com- 
mission some one who would be of particular 
value in the marketing of Port Authority 
securities, to be issued soon for the further 
development of the port district. 


BRADFORD RHODES 


Bradford Rhodes, banker, publisher and 
ex-Assemblyman, president of the Quaker 
Ridge Estates at Mamaroneck, died on 
April 15 at his home in Scarsdale, N. Y., in 
his eightieth year. He fought in the Civil 
War with the 113th Pennsylvania Regiment, 
and after the war arrived in New York 
penniless. Gaining experience as a reporter 
on The Commercial Bulletin, he established 
in 1873 The Safeguard, a publication de- 
voted to savings bank affairs. In 1877 this 
became The Rhodes Banking Journal, which 
in 1895 was consolidated with The Bankers 
Magazine. 

From 1888 to 1891 Mr. Rhodes 

iniber of the State Assembly, serving as 

‘irman of the banking committee and 

\ping pass anti-bucketshop legislation and 

savings bank investment law. He was 

© founder and first president of the First 
Bank of Mamaroneck, and the 
ider, trustee, and for some years presi- 
of the Union Savings Bank of West- 
er. He belonged to the Empire State 
ety of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
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To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects \t is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 


By Giving Them a 
Chance to Know 
About You. 


You can do this by sending 
periodical messages to your 
prospects telling them about 
your bank and its services. 


The Way is Clear. This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. 1 his service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


To-day is not too soon to 
begin a campaign for new 
business. 


Begin Building Now. 


Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


je oo 
. - Wark Company 


vad 


of “New York City 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o51 








tion, the Union League and National Re- 
publican Clubs. His widow survives him. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES ANNUAL RATE 


The Kings County Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., placed its capital stock on 
a 50 per cent. annual dividend basis recently. 
Dividends previous had been at the rate of 
40 per cent. By its increase of 10 per cent. 
the company brought its stock up to the 
level paid by the United Trust Company, 
these two being the highest dividend payers 
of the trust companies and, except for the 
First National Bank of New York, the high- 
est dividend payers of all New York banks. 

The Kings County Trust Company has 
its headquarters office at 342 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn. It does a regular trust and bank- 
ing business under State of New York char- 
ter, and the growth of its business has 
been ascribed by its officers to the steady 
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SZ BUSINESS 
LAY JOURNAL 


HE Business Law Journal 

publishes and explains each 
month the current court de- 
cisions involving commercial 
transactions. 


These decisions are of interest 
and importance to every busi- 
ness man. The best way to find 
out whether the Journal will be 
useful to you is to examine it. 


This you can do without obli- 
gating yourself in any way. 


Send in an approval subscrip- 
tion on the blank below. After 
you have received and exam- 
ined the first issue remit $8 for 
one year or notify us to cancel 
your order. 


The Business Law Journal, 
71 Murray St., New York City. 


You may enter my subscription to 
The Business Law Journal for one 
year, beginning with the current 
issue, subject to my approval. 


After | receive the current issue, | 
will either remit $8 for one year or 
notify you to cancel the order, in 
which event | am to be obligated 
in no way. 


ee oe zee Ween Ait oles 
Please Print Name 

Address oanni.cacccsccosccsccceecssecseeo- sence ron 

RES: = Cee er 











growth of Brooklyn’s industries. The diy- 
idend rate’s increase will go into effect 
with the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
1214, per cent. on May 1 to stock of record 
April 25. ‘ 

According to the company’s report for 
the year ended June 30, 1923, it had a cap- 
ital of $500,000. Its surplus and undivided 
profits were $3,645,900, a gain of $500,700, 
and its deposits at the year’s end totaled 
$30,478,700, against $27,059,000 a year 
earlier. 

Since August 1, last, the price of the stock 
in the open market has advanced $200 per 
share. On August 1 the price bid was $800. 
Yesterday $1000 was bid, with no sellers. 


FINANCE CORPORATION INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


The banking department of the State of 
New York has approved an increase in the 
capital stock of the Pierce-Arrow Finance 
Corporation. The capital and surplus now 
total $375,000, an increase of $125,000. 

President Myron E. Forbes stated that 
the additional issue was necessitated by the 
increased business of the corporation, which 
has grown even faster than was anticipated 
at the time of its inception in September, 
1923. 

The services of the finance corporation, 
according to J. W. Frazer, vice-president 
and general manager, have proved so bene- 
ficial to purchasers who prefer to buy 
Pierce-Arrow products out of income rather 
than capital, that the finance plan is being 
used by practically the entire dealer organ- 


ization. 


FRENCH EXPOSITION IN NEW YORK 


A French Exposition including the most 
striking products of France’s commercial 
and industrial effort, and presented under 
the joint auspices of the Franco-American 
Board of Commerce and Industry of New 
York and La Chambre de Commerce Fran- 
caise de New York, was opened at the 
Grand Central Palace by Ambassador 
Jusserand on April 22. The New York 
office of the Banque Nationale Francaise du 
Commerce Extérieur, under the direction 
of Maurice Mercadier, general representa- 
tive for North America, is taking an active 
part in the exposition. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 














ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HAT little change has taken place in 

the business situation in New England 
during the past month has all been along 
the line of betterment. The textile industry 
is still dragging, especially in the cotton 
end, but even there the situation is better 
than it was a month and two months ago. 
Curtailment has ceased and there are a num- 
ber of instances where cotton mills have 
increased their output slightly. It was ex- 
pected that low price cotton would bring 
about a resumption of the demand for 
cotton goods, but the demand has not ma- 
terialized. There is a fair amount of buy- 
ing, but in this line as in others, it is of the 
hand-to-mouth variety, and there are few 
indications of any change of method for the 
near future. The woolen mills are in better 
shape and report a fairly steady flow of 
orders. Prices remain stable. 

The shoe factories vary in their reports. 
Here and there we find a factory that is 
fully occupied, but for the most part the 
plants are only moderately busy. They re- 
port, however, a slow but steady improve- 
ment in the flow of orders. The leather 
trade is quiet. Low prices have failed to 
stimulate buyers to any marked extent. 

Retail trade is good. The larger stores 
report a steady trade with customers who 
have a keen eye for price and who stub- 
bornly resist advances. Spring goods are 
selling well, credit conditions are fair and 
collections are improving slightly. The re- 
tail stores are inclined to take an optimistic 
view of the outlook but are not inclined to 
stock up heavily in any line. Some of this 
is due to the usual “presidential year” senti- 


ment, and some of it is due to a few remain- 
ing inequalities in the price situation. 

The banking situation is about the same 
here as elsewhere. Rates are low and there 
is little indication of any rise. Money is 
plentiful and the demand for money is not 


quite as strong as the bankers would like to 
have it. Savings accounts show substantial 





increases and reflect a sound employment 
situation. 

The real estate and building industries are 
the best index to the fundamental soundness 
of general conditions. In both lines there is 
a great deal of activity. Prices for build- 
ing materials have remained steady at levels 
attained a month ago, and every effort is 
being made to keep them there. The build- 
ing industry still fears that a sudden rise of 
prices, such as occurred a year ago, will, as 
it did then, kill off a most promising sea- 
son. The labor situation in building circles 
is fairly satisfactory. Real estate is very 
active. City properties are figuring prom- 
inently in the réports and the present level 
of realty prices is attracting a high class 
of investors. Rents still show a slight ten- 
dency to drop, but the movement is more of 
a readjustment of the relations of the vari- 
ous types of rents than a general drop. 
Generally speaking, rents seem to have 
reached their new “normal.” Mortgage 
money is plentiful and rates are low. Spec- 
ulation in both real estate and building 
operations has again become a prominent 
factor. 

The employment situation is sound. There 
has been a drop in the demand for help, 
and in a few lines—notably textile—there 
has been some decrease in employmnt, but 
the decrease is only temporary and all in- 
dications are that the spring and summer 
months will see a very comfortable employ- 
ment situation. Wage disputes in this sec- 
tion are noticeably few at present and there 
is a disposition toward long-term wage 
agreements in many lines. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Massachusetts Safe Deposit Assn.—at 
Boston, May 23-24. 

National Foreign Trade Council—at Bos- 
ton, June 4-6. 

New England—at South Poland, Me., 
comprising all New England States, June 
20-21. 

















Express de Luxe Liners 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 


New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE_ LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 


oe 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DE LASALLE NIAGARA 


North African Motor Tours 


Otfices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


In May, the FRANCE, 
famous for its cuisine, re- 
turns virtually as a new ship 
to the French Line Service. 
It has been converted intoan 
oil burner, giving greatly in- 
creased speed, and has been 
redecorated throughout, 
more cabins and baths also 
having been added. 


Did You Fver 
Enjoy REAL 


French € ooking ? 


ES, you say—and perhaps you have if you 

have been to France or if you have crossed 
on the French Line. For then and then only 
do you know that the chef’s very happiness 
depends on your delight. 


His soul goes into his cooking. Hors d’oeuvres 
of a tartness unique, rich soupes a la creme, 
Parisian sauces with your fish, great roasts done 
to a turn and seasoned toanicety; salads tender, 
delicious little pastries, and luscious fruits from 
the French provinces—truly there is a zest to the 
French cooking that you cannot find here at home. 


This artistry, this wonderful mastery of the cu- 
linary art you will find on the de luxe French 
liners. It is noted among epicures and a main 
reason why so many discriminating travelers 
cross on the French Line. 


In fact, on the French Line you are in Paris six 
days before you get there, for these magnificent 
steamships are France on the high seas. 


Jreneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
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CONVENTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATION 


On Friday, May 23, at 2.30 p. m., the 
opening session of the convention of the 
Massachusetts Safe Deposit Association will 
be held. This first session is intended to 
be of interest to all, but of special interest 
to officers of safe deposit associations, or of- 
ficers or representatives of state bankers 
associations interested in the problem of the 
small vault. 

The two sessions scheduled for Saturday, 
May 24, at 10.30 a. m. and 2.30 p. m., will 
be of vital interest to professional vault 
managers and bank cashiers who have to 
study the difficult problem of safe deposit 
management, with its peculiar and distinc- 
tive legal questions, technique and customs, 
so different from those of the banking busi- 
ness, and of special interest to stockholders, 
directors, officers and legal counsel of banks 
and institutions having capital at the risk 
of the business. 

Friday evening will be given up to a pop 
concert, and Saturday to the annual dinner, 
with addresses by prominent speakers. 

All sessions will be held at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Copley Square, Boston. 

The committee arranging for this con- 
vention is sparing no effort to make it of 
value to all banks having safe deposit vaults, 
whether or not they are members of any 
safe deposit association. A cordial invita- 
tion has been extended to all such to send 
representatives. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
CHANGES 


Alfred L. Aiken has resigned as chairman 
of the board of the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston. Mr. Aiken was president from 
December, 1917, until last September, when 
he was elected chairman of the board. Prior 
to his connection with the National Shawmut 
he was Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Boston. 

Frederick A. Carroll, general attorney of 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of 
Boston, has been elected a vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank, in charge of 
the Trust Department. Louis J. Hunter, 
who has been assistant to the president of 
the bank, and George E. Pierce, assistant 
cashier, have also been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the bank. 


Newly elected assistant cashiers are John 
P. Dver and Harold P. Perkins. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 


Who has resigned as chairman of the board of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 
OPENS TWELFTH BRANCH 


On Monday, March 10, 1924 the Indus- 
trial Trust Company of Providence, R. I. 
opened its twelfth branch office, situated on 
the line dividing Providence and Cranston. 

Although the new bank quarters were not 
opened officially for business until the morn- 
ing of the tenth, more than a _ thousand 
visitors inspected them on the preceeding 
Saturday. Officers of the company were on 
hand from 5 until 9 p. m..to conduct the 
visitors through the branch office, and to 
explain the service that is being offered. 

Cranston itself, a city of about 30,000 
population; the town of Warwick, a neigh- 
boring suberb in which many of the most 
popular summer colonies are situated, and a 
large section of Providence formerly without 
a local bank service, are being provided with 
complete banking facilities through this new 
branch. Approximately 50,000 people live 
within the boundaries of the territory cov- 
ered, and there are a large number of the 
state’s largest mills and factories in the 
vicinity. 























Wall and William Sts. 
New York City 


Magnificent 23 story Colonial Build- 
ing now being erected 














¢ Architects: 
TROWBRIDGE & LIVINGSTON, N. Y. 
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Vault Contract Awarded To 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


7 HE massive doors in these Vaults contain 
““DONSTEEL,” the most resistant metal 
ever made to withstand attack by torch 


or drill. 
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cA Few Recent «Mosler Installations : & 
as National City Bank, New York City Greenwich Savings Bank, New York City 
Ay Bankers Trust Co., New York City Chemical National Bank, New York City 5 
4 Liberty National Bank, New York City Butchers & Drovers Bank, New York City . 
United National Bank, New York City Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. y 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢;? a 
Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III. First National Bank, Boston, Mass. il 


The Penn Co. for Insurance on Lives & Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and a majority of the FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS throughout the country 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank Vaults and Safes 
in the World 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
Factories: HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 




































KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tromas Ewine Dabney 


USINESS activity in the South, as 
B measured by bank debits to individual 
accounts in twelve representative centers, 
showed a general falling off in March com- 
pared with March of last year, but a gain as 
compared with the same month of 1922. The 
loss for the first quarter of 1924 touched 
more than half of the territory. 

The cities showing a decrease in debts in 
March were Memphis, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Fort Worth and Galveston, the total in the 
latter place being less than half what it was 
last year. Cities showing gains were New 
Orleans, Louisville, Dallas, Atlanta, Hous- 
ton, Birmingham and Nashville. 

For the quarter, gains were registered as 
follows: New Orleans, 11.8 per cent; 
Atlanta, 5.2; Dallas, 3.2; Houston, 1.5; 
Nashville, 0.8; and losses: Louisville, 0.1; 
Norfolk, 0.9; Birmingham, 2.1; Richmond, 
3; Memphis, 10.3; Fort Worth, 38.4; Galves- 
ton, 50.4. 

The average loss for all twelve cities was 
3.5 per cent. The weekly average of debits 
in March for these centers was $351,664,500, 
compared with $872,224,250 in 1923 and 
$310,130,800 in 1922. 

Retail business in the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District during February, the latest 
month for which accurate figures are avail- 
able, averaged 7.3 per cent. better than dur- 
ing the same month last year. Chattanooga 
made the greatest advance, with an increase 
of 37.5 per cent., followed by New Orleans, 
8.4 per cent.; Nashville, 6.7; Birmingham, 
5.6; and Savannah, 2. Atlanta bore the 
heaviest loss, 15 per cent., and Jackson fell 
off 3.8 per cent. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand at the end 
of February averaged an increase of 12.9 
per cent., and were 12.2 per cent. higher 
than at the close of February, 1923. The 
rate of turnover, indicated by the relation of 
stocks to sales, was 2.2 times per year in 
February, compared with nearly 2.4 times 
per year in January. 





Wholesale trade developed a larger volume 
in February than in January. The largest 
decrease, compared with January, was shown 
by 32 wholesale hardware firms whose Feb- 
ruary sales were 9.6 per cent. lower than in 
January. Increases over January were 
shown in dry goods, electrical supplies, shoes, 
furniture and farm implements. The last 
named led the advance with a gain of 36.4 
per cent., then came furniture, 24.2, and 
shoes, 11.8. Groceries were 2.1 per cent. 
lower, due to the decreased sales at Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and New Orleans. 

Construction continues on an active basis, 
and the index number of building permits 
for 20 cities in the sixth district in February 
was 236.9, compared with 224.3 during the 
same month last year. The cities reporting 
decreases were Atlanta, Savannah, Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville. 

Production of Southern pine receded from 
93 per cent. of normal in February to 88 per 
cent. in March. Orders decreased from 71 
per cent. of normal production to 67 per 
cent. Weather conditions have interfered 
with both production and shipments. 

Cotton mills report a 2 per cent. increase 
in production in February over the same 
month last year, but a decrease of 15 per 
cent. compared with January, 1924. Ship- 
ments were smaller and stocks larger. From 
the cotton yard mills comes the same 
story, with demand dull and prices unsatis- 
factory. Overall factories report a 15 per 
cent. drop in February, and hosiery mills a 
slightly smaller production but a healthier 
demand. Brick production in February 
made a small gain over January. 

Employment conditions are on the whole 
satisfactory, but the situation is spotted. 
Most of the plants in Georgia are running. 
In Florida, the labor surplus is now being 
decreased through the return of the winter 
floaters to the North. Industrial plants in 
Alabama are operating on a_ satisfactory 
basis, with the iron and steel industry on the 
upward trend. The labor demand and sup- 
ply in Mississippi are fairly balanced. In 
Louisiana, the close of the rice season is 
releasing many men. There is a great deal 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 
Charleston, a. ¢. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus $1,500, 000.00 
Resources . . . $12,500,000.00 














of unemployment in New Orleans, though it 
is confined principally to unskilled labor and 
the white-collar element, for industrial ac- 
tivities are reported to be on a satisfactory 
basis, showing an increase of force in most 
of the plants. 

February saw an increase in the daily pro- 
duction of iron in the Alabama district, 
though the total for the month was lower 
than January, because it is a shorter month. 
Naval stores showed a seasonal decline in 
receipts, with the demand lagging. 

From an agricultural standpoint, Febru- 
ary and March were unfavorable for farm 
operations in the cotton belt, due to the cold 
weather and the excess moisture. But this 
is a backset that can be overcome with 
fovorable conditions in April. 

It is stated by competent observers that 
the foregoing does not mean that cotton 
acreage will be reduced below earlier calcu- 
lations, because cotton is a crop of later 
planting than others. The land that might 
under other circumstances be put in oats 
and corn can be planted to cotton. 

According to a survey made by the Federal 
International Banking Company of New 
Orleans, no very large increase in cotton 
acreage over last year’s total may be ex- 
pected without a material increment in labor. 
“In states east of the Mississippi, which 
suffered most from negro migration last year, 
there is a slight labor improvement, due to 
the return of a few negroes and to the re- 
duced operation of mills which have released 
families with previous farming experience 
who are tempted by high prices of cotton to 
return to the farm. But this is rather the 
easing of a tight situation than the introduc- 
tion of a material factor.” 

Another factor, it points out, is tne natural 


caution “in regions of heavy boll weevil in- 
festation last year,’ where bankers are 
reluctant “to plunge on cotton.” 

Farm land values, which have been drop- 
ping since 1921, showed an average increase 
of about 14 per cent. in Florida on January 
1, 1924, compared with last year’s figure. 

That Georgia is on the way to becoming a 
major tobacco state as a result of the re- 
placing of cotton with tobacco in large areas, 
is stated by the Department of Agriculture. 

Florida reports a large increase in the 
acreage to white potatoes. Increaased plant- 
ings are reported by the pecan belt. The 
condition of citrus fruits is not up to last 
year’s acreage. 

Import business of the South is very 
healthy. February’s imports at New Orleans 
set a new record, the total being $17,484,812, 
which is $3,000,000 more than for February 
of last year, and $2,000,000 more than the 
previous high record, in 1920. 

The revolution in Honduras is reported to 
have cost the merchants of the Mississippi 
Valley about $2,000,000, more than a quarter 
of which falls upon the business houses of 
New Orleans. The loss was caused by the 
fighting in and looting at Ceiba. Insurance 
policies for the most part do not cover losses 
from this cause. New Orleans merchants 
have appealed to the Department of State 
to ask the government of Honduras that it 
reimburse all such claims. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Mississippi—at Columbus, May 6-7. 
Tennessee—at Memphis, May 8-9. 
Alabama—at Birmingham, May 16-17. 
Texas—at Austin, May 20-22. 
Virginia—at Norfolk, May 22-24. 
North Carolina—at Asheville, June 4-6. 
American Institute of Banking—at Balti- 
more, July 15-18. 


BIRMINGHAM BANK CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


The American Trust and Savings Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala., celebrated the twenty- 
first anniversary of its founding on April 
1. The bank has shown steady and con- 
sistent growth since the beginning, expand- 
ing, as it did, with the growth of Birming- 
ham. It was organized in 1903 with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 and resources of $189,454, 
which have now increased to a capital of 
$1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits of 
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The Old FPirst 
Est. 1865 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over fifty - eight 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS— Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $32,000,000 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory ; 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


President 














$650,000 and resources of $13,250,000. In 
1912 the bank erected a handsome twenty- 
story bank and office building, moving to its 
present spacious and attractive quarters in 
December of that year. ‘The president, 
W. W. Crawford, has held that position 
since 1905. The vice-presidents are H. T. 
Bartlett and H. H. K. Jefferson. 


NEW ORLEANS BANK DOUBLES 
CAPITAL 


rhe stockholders of the New Orleans 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, 
at a special meeting on March 31, ratified 
a proposal to double the capital stock of the 
institution, increasing it from $400,000 to 
$800,000. The new stock has already been 
sold to existing stockholders at $125 per 
share of $100. The new capital became ef- 
fective April 15. With its capital of $800,- 
00u, the institution has a surplus of $200,- 
000. making the combined capital and sur- 
plus $1,000,000. 


HIBERNIA BANK OPENS MID-CITY 
BRANCH 

he new mid-city branch building of the 

Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New 


Orleans, at the intersection of Canal street 
and Carrollton avenue, has been opened. 
The mid-city section is the hub of New 
Orleans, the most central part of the city. 
Because of the high architectural beauty of 
the district, the bank designed a structure 
that will be worthy of this section, not only 
as it is today, but as it will be when years 
pass, bringing greater values, more develop- 
ment, larger industry. 

This branch renders all the service that 
the parent institution performs. It is a 
bank in every sense of the word’s most 
modern meaning—dedicated to community 
service and community development. 


JOHN W. GAULDING MADE 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


John W. Gaulding, president of the 
Memphis Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, who has for five years been con- 
nected with the Union and Planters Bank 
and Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., has 
been promoted to the position of assistant 
cashier of that bank. The appointment is in 
line with the policy of the bank to reward 
its faithful and efficient employees. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Cold Storage for Furs 


Moderate Rates 


Our charges cover loss by fire, moth or 
theft, also include a thorough cleaning of the 
furs when received, and REDRESSING 


col GLAZING \uhece delivers. 


Furs may be sent by express insured, charges 


collect, or will be called for in the city. 


We Are Now Displaying Attractive Models 
in 


SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


126 WEST 42nd STREET . . NEW YORK 


Telephone: Bryant 4360 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 


























CONVENTION DATES 
Chamber of Commerce U. S. A.—at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 5-8. 

Missouri—at Kansas City, May 20-21. 
Minnesota—at St. Paul, June 3-5. 
lowa—at Mason City, June 16-18. 
Michigan—at Grand Haven, June 17-20. 
Ohio—-at Cedar Point, June 18-20. 
Illinois—at Decatur, June 19-20. 
Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 24-25. 


Illinois—at Chicago, September 29-30, 
October 1-2. 
American Bankers <Association—at  Chi- 


cago, September 29-October 2. 
Investment Bankers Association—at Chi- 
cago, September 29-October 2. 


ANNUAL GROUP MEETINGS OF 
ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Announcement has been made of the 
dates for the 1924 group meetings of the 
Illinois Bankers Association. The announce- 
ment reads: 

“The annual group 
unique position in association 
is a meeting where bankers from the same 
district can come together and discuss their 
common problems, and it also concerns itself 
with matters of state-wide interest. In the 
general plan of the association organization, 
the group is the connecting link between 
the county and state association, the group 
committee being made up of 
representatives from the various counties. 
The group officers and association officers 


meeting holds a 
affairs. It 


executive 


co-operate in providing the programs which, 
this year, promise to be of unusual interest. 
Some time will be devoted to open forums 
whic! will afford an opportunity to every 
one ‘o present his particular problem and 


benefit of the “other fellow’s” ex- 


get P 


pers ace and ideas. The good fellowship 
and sociability are not the least valuable 
feat es of these affairs. Every member 
har entitled to participate in these meet- 


ing) ond none should forego the privilege.” 
groups are scheduled to meet as 


fo 


Group One: Aledo, Wednesday, June 4. 
Group Two: Peoria, Thursday, June 5. 
Group ‘Three: Savanna, Monday, June 2. 
Group Four: Elgin, Friday, June 6. 
Group Five: Kankakee, Friday, May 23. 
Group Six: Mattoon-Charleston, Wednes- 
day, May 21. 
Group Seven: Pana, Thursday, May 22. 
Group Eight: Carthage, Tuesday, June 3. 
Group Nine: Salem, Monday, May 19. 
Group Ten: Harrisburg, Tuesday, May 20. 


CHICAGO BANK CHANGES NAME 


The Schiff and Company State Bank of 
Chicago has announced the change of its 
corporate name to the Schiff Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. The new name is considered 
more expressive of the scope of the service 
of the bank. The management remains un- 


changed. 


TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


One year ago, in April, 1923, the east half 
of the new Illinois Merchants Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, was completed and the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company moved in. These 
institutions, together with the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, were consolidated to 
form the Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 

As a souvenir of the completion of the 
entire exterior of the building, the Illinois 
Merchants Review, house organ of the trust 
company, has published an Anniversary 
Number containing articles on the new bank 
building, with a history of the bank and of 
Stanley Field, director of the bank, who was 
chairman of the building committee. 

The Review states that “not only is the 
new Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
Chicago’s most impressive building, but it is 
remarkable in the record it has made for 
speed of construction.” It continues: 

“Chicago’s most impressive building! Ris- 
ing 260 feet above the flagstones, ranking 
first among Chicago office buildings and 
second in the world, according to The Real 
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Superior 
Transit 
Service 


Is an actual 
attainment at 


(©mmerce Trust Gmpany 


Capital and Surplus 8 Million 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Estate News, the new home of the Illinois 
Merchants Bank is challenging attention in 
building and banking circles. Its twenty- 
one stories bulk in massiveness and dignity 
over the heart of financial Chicago. 

“The exterior of the building is of 
Indiana limestone, as is the new Federal 
Reserve Bank which faces it across LaSalle 
street. Use of this very white material 
gives added effects of height and impres- 
siveness. In structural design the new bank 
building is severely plain, the aim being to 
depend for effect upon simplicity, dignity, 
and massiveness rather than on a striking 
use of ornamental detail. 

“Viewed against the background of city 
history, this great building takes on unusual 
interest for the entire community. As the 
culminating step of three generations of 
progress it takes on the character of a mon- 
ument to commercial and civic achievement. 
It seems in itself to be an epitome of the 
greatness of Chicago and the Middle West.” 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN RELIANCE 
STATE BANK 


The Reliance State Bank of Chicago has 
a new president—F. O. Birney, formerly 
vice-president of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany. The former president of the bank, 
R. C. Wiebolt, has been made chairman of 
the board of directors. Other officers will 
retain their present positions. 

Plans and specifications are under con- 
sideration for remodeling the banking room 
as larger space is needed to care for the 
increasing number of depositors. 


J. B. FORGAN 72 YEARS YOUNG 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
celebrated his seventy-second birthday re- 


JAMES B. FORGAN 


Chairman of the board of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, who recently celebrated his seventy- 
second birthday 


cently. Mr. Forgan’s activity in banking 
affairs is still as great as that of many 
men half his age. 





“The Acme of Good Sfudgment in Colleéting” 


An overdue account was recently referred to us for collection 
by a Pacific Coast correspondent bank. We became acquainted 
with the debtor, won his confidence, showed him that the 
obligation was beginning toaffect hiscredit reputation,worked 
out feasible terms and secured a settlement. 

On receiving credit, our correspondent wrote: “ Your persist- 
ent effort in our customer’s behalf is altogether remarkable. 
Your plan of payment is the acme of good judgment in col- 
lection. We have always felt that your bank was interested 
in our welfare, but your efforts go beyond any experience of 
ours gnd beyond our expectations.” 


With a correspondent org 


bust up over 55 years, 





we welcome the opportunity to serve our correspondent banks 
in matters that require accurate credit information, intelligent 
collection handling and rapid turnover of funds in transit. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
TO NEW QUARTERS 


MOVES 


The First National Company, investment 
division of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, moved into new and spacious quar- 
ters on the third floor of the First National 
Bank Building on March 10. The growth 
of the business of this company and the in- 
crease in clientele have made new quarters 
necessary. 

This is one of the largest offices devoted 
entirely to the sale of investment securities 
in St. Louis. The large windows, wide 
aisles, ample sales and buying department 
Space, each subdivided with dark mahogany 
railings, give to the place an air of dignity 
an spaciousness. Three elevators, con- 
venient to the Locust, Broadway and Olive 
street entrances, permit unusually good ac- 
cessibility. 

‘he officers and directors of the First 
Nitional Company are as follows: F. O. 
Watts, president; Henry T. Ferriss, first 
viee-president; Natt T. Wagner, vice- 
pr-ident; Eugene F. Williams, vice-presi- 
d Lawrence Kinnaird, vice-president and 
se.-etary; Alfred Fairbank, vice-president; 


Walter L. Schnepel, treasurer; H. H. 
Heidenreich, assistant-treasurer; John M. 
Maloney, assistant-secretary; William C. 
Tompkins, auditor; J. Cham Eley, sales 
manager; L. E. Mahan, assistant mortgage 
loan officer; W. C. Collins, assistant mort- 
gage loan officer; H. H. Kelso, supervisor of 
construction, and Chauncey H. Clarke, coun- 
sel. Directors: N. A. McMillan, Walter W. 
Smith, F. V. Dubrouillet, R. 5. Hawes, B. 
H. Lang, Henry T. Ferriss, Natt T. Wag- 
ner, Eugene F. Williams, William C. 
Tompkins, F. O. Watts, L. Ray Carter, J. 
S. Calfee and W. F. Gephart. 
MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 
CHANGES 


At the quarterly meeting of the direct6rs 
of the Minneapolis Trust Company of Minne- 
apolis on March 28, Lester Bigelow, form- 
erly sales manager of the bond department, 
was elected bond officer of the trust com- 
pany. Mr. Bigelow has been with the trust 
company for several years. Succeeding Mr. 
Bigelow as sales manager is Henry E. 
Atwood, formerly secretary of the North- 
land Securities Company. Mr. Atwood was 
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also elected at the quarterly meeting. I. H. 
Overman, vice-president of Minneapolis 
Trust Company, will continue in charge of 
the bond department. 


CENTRAL ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ORGANIZED 


Iouis E. Delson, formerly advertising 
manager of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, and more recently director 
of business development with the American 
Bond and Mortgage Company, announces 
the formation of a new firm in Chicago, 
specializing in financial advertising, to be 
known as the Central Advertising Company. 
Mr. Delson has been elected president of 
the new company. 

During the past fifteen years Mr. Delson 














LOUIS E. DELSON 


President Central Advertising Company, a new 
Chicago firm specializing in financial advertising 


has been specializing in financial advertis- 
ing, having received his early training as 
editor of a financial news bureau and as 
executive of a large financial advertising 
agency. 

The Central Advertising Company will be 
located at 30 North La Salle street, Chicago. 


ALLAN B. COOK JOINS GUARDIAN 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 


Allan B. Cook, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Asia Banking Corporation, New 


York office, has been named manager pf the 
business extension department of the 





ALLAN B. COOK 


Newly elected manager of the business extension 
department of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland 


Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, according to announcement by 
A. R. Fraser, vice-president of the trust 
company. 

Before joining the staff of the Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation Mr. Cook was for two 
years assistant treasurer of the John N. 
Willys Export Corporation, and also of the 
Willys-Overland Company. He was pre- 
viously with the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York for four years. 

During the last five years he has been 
a lecturer on banking and foreign exchange 
at the New York University School of Com- 
merce. The Ronald Press published his 
book, “Financing Exports and Imports,” last 
spring. He is also the author of several 
banking and business articles. 
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Your Bond Account— 


The buying and selling of bonds is now one of the most 
important services a bank extends to its clients. 


Our Bond Department is equipped to render a complete 


investment service to banks, and we invite you to make 
use of the facilities offered. 








The NATIONAL G(TY RANK 
of (HICAGO 





Country Bank Department 


DAVID R. FORGAN, Chairman of Board 
H. E. OTTE, President 


FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 



































CITIES SERVICE HAS GOOD REPORT 


The report of Cities Service Company for 
1923 which has just been issued shows a 
substantial increase in earnings over the 
preceding year. The gross earnings were 
$16,602,562, as compared with $14,658,971 in 
1922, and net to stock was $13,468,760, as 
compared with $11,847,119. This was the 
equivalent, after the deduction of preferred 
dividends, to $18.28 a share earned on the 
average amount of common stock outstand- 
ing during the year. In 1922, $14.88 was 
earned on the common stock then out- 
standing. 

Gross earnings of Cities Service Company 
which came from public utility subsidiaries 
alone increased 35 per cent. to $11,278,508 
from $8,347,546 in 1922. In spite of the fact 
that the oil industry became demoralized 
because of the abnormal overproduction of 
crude oil, the gross earnings of the com- 
pany’s oil division showed a decline of less 
than $1,000,000, the amount for 1923 being 
$5,321,054, as compared with $6,311,425 in 
1922. How unusual this overproduction was 
is shown in the report by the statement 
that during the past eleven years fourteen 
major oil pools, with a daily production of 


100,000 barrels or more were developed in 
the United States, of which eight reached 
their maximum production in 1923. 

The earnings from utility properties alone 
were not only sufficient to take care of all 
expenses, interest charges and the preferred 
dividend, but also provided a substantial 
balance for the common stock, all of the 
earnings from the oil operations of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries being applicable to the 
common stock. 

In the balance sheet of the company as of 
December 31, 1923, total current assets 
amounted to $50,994,825, of which $13,082,- 
660 was in cash, while total current liabilities 
were $24,066,151; the company thus having 
a substantial working capital of $26,928,674. 
The combined net earnings of Cities Service 
and its subsidiaries in 1923 were equal to 
8.24 per cent. on the total capitalization and 
funded debt outstanding in the hands of the 
public, as compared with 7.94 per cent. in 
the preceding year. 


JUDGE BIGGS JOINS NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Election of Judge Davis Biggs, recently 
judge of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, as 
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JUDGE DAVIS BIGGS 
Who has been elected trust officer in charge of the 
extensive trust department of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis 


trust officer of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis has just been announced 
by John G. Lonsdale, president of the bank. 
Mr. Biggs succeeds Virgil M. Harris, de- 
ceased. 

Judge Biggs, an outstanding attorney, 
whose father Judge William H. Biggs was 
also judge of the St. Louis Court of Appeals 
for twelve years, is considered an authority 
in probate and fiduciary matters. He took 
up his duties of directing the extensive trust 
department of the bank on March 381. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS COMPLETES TWELVE 
YEARS GROWTH 


With an attendance of more than one- 
half of the entire membership, added stim- 
ulus was given the work of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers at the twelfth an- 
nual convention meeting at Dallas, Texas, 
April 14, 15, 16, the central program theme 
being “Industrial Refinancing and Reorgan- 
ization.” Prominent financiers and speakers 


of national renown participated in the three- 
day meeting. 

Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, and re- 
tiring president of the association, said, “In 
my judgment we have an opportunity in the 
organization to do some original thinking, to 
conduct some really scientific symposiums 
on banking questions, and to obtain for the 
published summary of our deliberations a 
place in the libraries of banks and colleges, 
and in the hands of business men, writers 
and economists.” 

Of the original 103 charter members of 
the association, forty-three are still on its 
membership roll. It was formally organized 
in Chicago in 1912. The present member- 
ship is limited to 400. Its informal origin 
was really at the Indiana Bankers Associa- 
tion annual convention in 1911, when Gus 
Mueller, well known Indianapolis banker, 
was host to a party of outside bank men 
who hoped to share with him the prviilege 
of serving Indiana banks. The crowd con- 
sisted principally. of convention men in- 
terested, particularly, in transit matters. 

Year by year the organization has grown 
in influence and scope. The assistant cash- 
iers of that day are the vice-presidents and 
presidents of many of our large banks today. 
The membership is composed largely of 
executive and loaning officers, men who are 
taking a big part in the conduct of the 
banking business in the United States. It is 
interesting en passant, that of the past six 
presidents of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, five are active members of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 

It has been estimated that the individual 
membership of the association is connected 
with approximately one-half of the banking 
resources of the United States. 

Speakers and their subjects at the Dallas 
convention included: “Industrial Refinancing 
and Reorganization,” by B. C. Hardenbrook, 
vice-president First Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; “The Banker’s Relation to 
Industrial Reconstruction Since 1920,” by 
Fred W. Shiblet, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York: “The Commer- 
cial Bank and the Stockholder,” by Wad- 
dill Catchings, of Goldman, Sachs & Com- 
pany, New York; “Some Constructive Reor- 
ganizations,” by Joseph R. Kraus, vice- 
president, The Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land; “Controlling Liquidation,” by Joseph 
A. Bower, vice-president, The New York 
Trust Company, New York; “Agricultural 
and Bank Credit Conditions in the North- 
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west,” by Charles B. Mills, president, The 
Midland National Bank, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; “Agricultural and Bank Credit Condi- 
tions in the Central West,” by Fred A. 
Cuscaden, vice-president The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago; “Oil and Bank Credit 
Conditions in the Southwest,” by T. J. Hart- 
man, president The Producers National 
Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 

Other prominent bankers who participated 
in the discussions included Richard S. 
Hawes, vice-president First National Bank 
in St. ILouis; Raymond F. McNally, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis; James R. Leavell, vice-president 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; Charles H. Ayera, vice-president 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit; F. J. Parker, 
vice-president First National Bank, Detroit; 
R. R. Clabaugh, vice-president Liberty 
Central Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Harry S. Covington, vice-president National 
Bank of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan; 
Gwynn Crowther, president Baltimore Com- 
mercial Bank, Baltimore, Maryland; William 
H. Gideon, vice-president Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; 
Hord Hardin, vice-president Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Frank K. Houston, vice-president The 
Chemical National Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
L. C. Humes, vice-president Guaranty Bank 
and Trust Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Arthur T. Kahn, vice-president Commercial 
National Bank, Shreveport, La.; Edward 
A. Seiter, vice-president Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; Oscar 
Wells, president The First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Gilmer Winston, 
vice-president Union and Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Memphis, Tenn.; Moorhead 
Wright, president Union Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; E. R. Rooney, vice- 
president First National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 

J. D. Gillespie, vice-president of the 
Dallas National Bank, was in charge of 
local arrangements and entertainment at 
the Dallas meeting. 
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years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 
of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$368,000,000.00 
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tion of the Banking Law Journal 
Digest, now on the press, will be 
ready for delivery in a short time. 


[een new, enlarged, Third Edi- 


The earlier editions of this book 
have been familiar to bankers for 
many years. 


The new edition will contain 
digests of some 7000 decisions of 
the courts dealing with the law of 
banking and negotiable instruments, 
which have been published in The 
Banking Law Journal from 1889 
down to the present time. 


It will be larger than the second 
edition (which was published in 
1919) by some 200 pages. 


In addition to the material in the 
second edition the new Third Edi- 
tion wil? contain the important bank- 


ing decisions which the courts have 
rendered during the past five years. 


The digests are grouped under 140 
main headings, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. This arrangement 
makes it possible to locate quickly 
the decisions on any question of 
banking law that is likely to arise. 


The book will contain 600 pages 
and will be bound in a brown flexible 
cover and printed on thin paper. 


On the remaining pages of this 
circular are reproduced the first part 
of the section dealing with Over- 
drafts. 


The pages reproduced indicate 
how fully each subject is covered; 
how quickly the decisions in which 
you are interested may be located; 
how clearly each paragraph sets forth 
the point of law involved. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SamMvet Sostanp 


HAT if the McNary-Haugen bill is 

actually enacted into law? What will 
be the reaction on the Western States from 
the adoption of the Dawes reparations 
plan? 

Normally, with the crop prospects which 
the Western States can point to, there 
would be discussion in this _ territory 
primarily of the benefits to be derived from 
the harvests. Kansas would be crowing 
about her wonders as a wheat state, for the 
state has a promise of a vield of 150,000,000 
bushels of the bread grain. Unhappily, the 
bread grain is now in disrepute in the 
minds of many. One large publishing house 
some time ago expended what probably was 
a good sized fortune in advertising to the 
nation the unimportance of wheat in the 
national economy—really in minimizing its 
influence, if not throwing it into disrepute. 
The Western States did not relish this at 
all, but were not influenced by the advertis- 
ing to give less attention to their crop out- 
look than is usually apparent. The fact is 
that the Western States see no great pros- 
pect of profiting from the crop unless some- 
thing extraordinary happens. So this terri- 
tory is thinking of the McNary-Haugen bill 
and of the Dawes report. 

The writer was out in Western Kansas 
a few weeks ago—out in the heart of a 
great wheat district which has a brilliant 
promise. He mingled with farmers. Did 
the latter discuss the revelations of the 
Washington investigators? Did they count 
their probable harvest of wheat? No. The 
growers were discussing Russia and Canada 
as wheat trade competitors, Europe as a 
buyer, the excessive cost of binders in terms 
of hushels of wheat, and what the Govern- 
ment might do through the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Bankers are encouraged by the wheat 
cro} outlook in the winter wheat states, but 
they recognize that with a market based on 
the quotations for the July delivery price 


on the Kansas City Board of Trade and the 
Chicago Board of Trade, it will not be a 
boon to farmers. Millers and grain dealers 
who feel the limited foreign demand and the 
sharper domestic competition for outlets 
for wheat and flour, are of the same mind. 
Merchants and manufacturers likewise dis- 
play the same viewpoint. 

What the spring wheat areas of the 
Western States will do is yet to be revealed. 
Also, the outlook for other crops is still 
very uncertain; in fact, the seeding stage 
is still to be passed. But the abundance of 
moisture makes for confidence, even if 
planting has been hindered to a degree by 
the lateness of the season. Generally, then, 
the question is not so much what the acres 
seeded to crops will bring, but what markets 
will do. 

Industry, it is said, is a wonderful healer 
of economic and other ills, and a wonderful 
builder. Before proceeding to discuss the 
anxiety—the word is used with deliberation 
—of the Western States over their markets 
rather than over their yields, it is pertinent 
to call attention to the limitations of in- 
dustry under present conditions. It is prob- 
able that the spring wheat area will be re- 
duced 15 per cent. Is this due to a lack 
of industry? No. It is due to a lack of 
profitable markets. Thoughtless advocates 
of diversification say that the spring wheat 
section is wise in abandoning wheat seeding 
by 15 per cent., but the fact is that the 
markets for crops which it is proposed to 
substitute for wheat are reaching the same 
condition as the wheat markets. More 
dairying is desirable, the blind advocates of 
diversification say. But the markets for 
milk and butter are very sharply lower than 
a year ago. More feed? The markets for 
feed have declined. More live stock? There 
is no urgent demand for larger production. 
Diversification is desirable to strengthen the 
soil and to avoid putting all of one’s eggs 
into one basket, but wheat is not the only 
crop about which there is a question as to 
the demand. Nor is the wheat grower who 
is looking beyond to the betterment of 
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markets looking alone. Other producers are 
joining him for -good reasons. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is not liked by 
grain dealers, millers or a great majority 
of other business men. ‘At this writing it is 
making progress in Congress, although its 
passage is not yet certain. Its contents are 
fairly familiar. It will create a great mar- 
keting body and a price fixing commission. 
It may take over some of the present wheat 
handling organizations. It aims to sell the 
surplus at any old price, and to boost the 
domestic price. If it is actually enacted 
into law, it will make some of the Com- 
munistic plans in Europe tame in compari- 
son. If it brings wheat growers more 
money, it will help them, provided the 
measure does not disrupt existing marketing 
machinery to an extent that creates new 
economic troubles. 

If the bill does not become a law—and it 
seems reasonable to count on this—then the 
Western States will wonder what progress 
will be made to effect the elimination of 
price disparities. There is a feeling that 
more progress will be made this year—that 
evidence is multiplying of a situation which 
makes the absence of wheat growers and 
other farmers from commercial channels as 
buyers on a normal scale, a bear factor on 
prices of manufactures and other things not 
raised on farms. The wheat dollar may 
therefore bring more. This is the most prac- 
tical solution. In reality it is all the 
MeNary-Haugen bill aims for, except that 
it supposes, to a degree at least, that present 
prices of manufactures and other things will 
be maintained, and aims to raise wheat to 
correspond. This, however, is not a sound 
supposition. 

The Dawes report is a mystery to many 
citizens. It is an influence in their jobs 
and their farming operations, but they show 
more interest in the baseball scores. On 
farms, though, this is hardly the case, 
especially in the Western States where there 
is now wide appreciation of the international 
character of farm products markets. On 
these farms, for the first time, there is an 
awakening to tariff matters. One politician 
who was going to remedy the farmers’ ills 
by raising tariffs and by providing more and 
more credit, is now finding favor by propos- 
ing that some tariff revisions be made to 
bring steel and other products to a level 
with the international level of farm products. 
If the Dawes plan gives impetus to indus- 
trial revival in Europe, it is asked, will it 
not broaden farmers’ markets? There is an 
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inclination to answer this question with 
some optimism. Also, the answer goes 
farther. It points out that industrial revival 
in Europe will tend to add to the pressure 
on domestic markets for manufactures in 
the United States to seek the international 
levels. With such changes, farmers would 
find themselves in a better position in the 
Western States. 

Markets of the last month made no show- 
ing tending to divert the attention of 
farmers from special measures of relief. 
Compared with a month ago, declines pre- 
vail on the principal products of the West- 
ern States farms. Wheat sold almost at the 
lowest level on the crop. Corn held better, 
but was easier, and other feedstuffs were 
weak. Live stock averaged easier. There 
was a reaction in cotton. Wool was easier. 
The metals of this territory were easy. Oil 
acted better. Lumber was quiet. The wet 
weather which prevailed hindered market- 
ing, for many roads were impassable, but 
sufficient supplies reached markets. The 
most disconcerting development was the talk 
of a slowing up in the steel industry and 
reports of a lessening of activity in other 
manufacturing lines. Reports of this char- 
acter are received with a mixed feeling in 
the Western States. The farmer knows that 
full employment for laborers at high wages 
makes the broadest possible market for eggs, 
bacon, ham, butter, beef and other products. 
And the farmer also knows that the present 
high wages make it hard for him to buy 
manufactures. He wants a readjustment, 
but he is friendly to labor. After all, though, 
a readjustment is inevitable, because no one 
group can permanently succeed without the 
success of another group upon which it is 
dependent for business. The quiet in mer- 
cantile business points to the inevitableness 
of the readjustment. 

Demand for money is not active. Farmers 
continue to use surprisingly little for spring 
work. The governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, who has lived 
all of his life among farmers, says this¢s 
due to the determination of farmers to get 
out of debt. In the Southwest some surplus 
bank money is being loaned on call in Wall 
Street. When the new crop starts to move 
there will be a larger demand, but not in 
proportion to the promised increase in pro- 
duction. There is more cautiousness than 
at any other time since the beginning of the 
post-war period in the making of loans. This 
cautiousness is not holding business back. It 
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is going to prove beneficial, for it is assist- 
ing in bringing about readjustments. 

Politics would not be a factor in business 
here except for the professions, sincere and 
insincere, of politicians about helping the 
farmer. These professions are taken less 
seriously than in a long time, but the 
McNary-Haugen bill, it is recognized, is a 
creation of politics. So far as the presiden- 
tial race is concerned, the fact that the 
Western States know that their position 
rests on international affairs tends to make 
them interested as far as world policies are 
concerned. What will be pledged to make 
world markets better? This question is more 
important than the personalities of the pres- 
idential contest. Of course, the Western 
States are going to express their dissatis- 
faction when the voting time comes in 
November if their economic position is not 
improved. This, however, is not a threat, 
but a human trait. There is plenty of in- 
dustry and plenty of patience here, but 
more industry than patience. Hence the 
probable expressions of dissatisfaction un- 
less something very different develops in 
markets for farm products. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas—at Kansas City, May 20-21. 

Oklahoma—at Sulphur, May 27-28. 

South Dakota—at Huron, June 17-18. 

Colorado—at Boulder, June 20-21. 

North Dakota—at Fargo, June 26-27. 

Montana—at Bozeman, July 17-19. 

New Mexico—at Albuquerque, Septem- 
ber 12-13. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


At a meeting held on April 10, the stock- 
of the First National Bank of 
Denver gave unanimous approval to a pro- 
posed increase in the capital and surplus 
of the bank. These increases, when effective, 
vill raise the capital from $1,250,000 to $1,- 
500,000, and the surplus from $1,000,000 to 
*1,250,000. New stock to the extent of 2500 
res, par value $100 per share, is being 
red to present stockholders at the price 
$200 per share. 
his action was taken that the bank might 
in position to accommodate its customers 
he matter of large loans. Many large 
erprises have been established in Denver 
ently, and as more are expected in the 


holders 
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future, the First National wishes to be pre- 
pared to care for this growing business. 


DENVER BANK JOINS NATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


The American Bank and Trust Company, 
Denver, has been converted to the national 
system, and on April 1 began business under 
the title of “The American National Bank of 
Denver.” The new institution has combined 
capital and resources of $10,500,000 and is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System and 
the Denver Clearing House Association. A 
subsidiary institution, to be known as “The 
American National Company,” has been in- 
corporated to take over certain assets of 
the American Bank and Trust Company, 
which were not admissible under the Na- 
tional Banking Act. No changes, it is under- 
stood, have been made in the personnel or 
directorate of the bank. Godfrey Schirmer 
is president. 

The American Bank and Trust Company 
was originally organized as the German- 
American Bank, but early in the World War 
changed its name by dropping the word 
“German.” 


THE SOUTHWEST TRUST COMPANY 


Announcement has just been made of the 
organization of the Southwest Trust Com- 
pany and of its associate company, the 
Southwest Mortgage Company, both of 
Kansas City. 

These companies were organized by and 
will be under the leadership of J. W. Perry 
and have purchased the business, good will 
and part of the assets of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Maxwell Investment Com- 
pany. 

The new trust company has a capital of 
$750,000 and begins business with a surplus 
of $75,000. 

The business of the Guaranty and Maxwell 
companies, whose customers now hold more 
than $50,000,000 worth of loans made 
through these companies, will be continued 
by the new organizations, whose loans will 
be made against choice farm securities and, 
in a limited way, on improved city property. 

The officers of the companies, in addition 
to Mr. Perry, the president, will be A. A. 
Zinn, vice-president; William E. West, vice- 
president and treasurer; Harry E. Randel, 
vice-president; A. J. Stanfield, secretary; 
George L. Edwards, general counsel, and 
J. E. Maxwell, advisor. 














Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


STEADY expansion of all business 

activity, at levels higher in most cases 
than in 1923, continues to be the rule in this 
section from month to month as the summer 
season comes on. With the exception of 
slight curtailments in lumbering and copper 
mining, the result of a temporary excess of 
output over current consumption, produc- 
tion continues to be of large volume, and 
with abundant credit and relatively low in- 
terest rates, prosperity seems to be the gen- 
eral watchword of the Pacific region. 

In banking circles on all sides the note is 
one of optimism. Figures compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Agent in San Francisco for 
twenty clearing house cities of the Twelfth 
District indicate that bank debits in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, were 20.4 per cent. greater than 
in the same month a year ago. After 
making allowance for the normal annual 
growth of business, the increase noted indi- 
cates an unusual gain in the total volume of 
trade. All enterprises, including agricul- 
ture, are proceeding at a satisfactory pace, 
and with prices of the majority of products 
of this region tending upward, the outlook 
can fairly be said to be splendid for a 
satisfactory season in all lines. 

Weather conditions generally have been 
favorable to all branches of agriculture, and 
crops already in promise good returns. Cal- 
ifornia, however, has experienced an un- 
usually dry winter, and while intermittent 
rains have been the rule in March and April, 
crops which require heavy moisture will suf- 
fer when the summer heat sets in. The 
situation is not nearly so serious now as it 
was earlier in the year, for the spring rains 
have been greater than seasonal, but even 
with these, in large areas particularly in 
the central and southern portion of the state, 
the year’s production will show some falling 
off because of a lack of moisture. This is 
particularly true of regions depending on 
irrigation, for while water is apparently 
abundant at this writing, the mountain snow- 
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fall has been light and supplies of stored 
water for late summer use are below normal. 

Particular interest is still attached to the 
epidemic of hoof and mouth disease which 
appeared in certain small groups of live- 
stock in California early in the year. A 
wide spread of the epidemic was prevented 
by rigid quarantine measures imposed by 
state and Federal authorities, but with all 
the precautions taken, cases of the disease 
have appeared at various isolated spots in 
several widely separated portions of the 
state and in Arizona. Government men who 
have charge of the fight being waged against 
the disease feel that they have had an early 
enough start, and that with the full co- 
operation they have experienced at the 
hands of growers and bankers generally, 
the whole epidemic should be safely erad- 
icated in from sixty to ninety days’ time. 
It is noteworthy that all over the western 
region bankers and financial men have gone 
on record as favoring all possible financial 
aid to the growers whose stock has been 
slaughtered. Huge loans have been under- 
written in all sections and are available as 
soon as rebuilding of the diminished herds 
can be begun. 

Otherwise favorable conditions to _live- 
stock are noted all over the Pacific region. 
In some of the mountain districts winter 
moisture has not been sufficient to insure 
the best of pasturage, but conditions will 
not be serious unless the late spring and 
summer are likewise abnormally dry. Prices 
to growers have been generally good with 
slight advances prevailing in March. Grow- 
ers in the Northwest have been favored by 
an open winter, allowing herds to range 
practically the entire season, but this con- 
versely has worked some hardship on local 
hay producers, who have been forced to 
seek an outside market. The weather and 
range conditions have been exceptionally 
favorable to wool growing, and a large out- 
put of high grade wool is forecasted for 
1924. 

Close on the heels of the announcement 
from Portland that full figures for 1923 
show that she is the leading lumber manu- 
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facturing and lumber exporting city of the 
world, has come the word from lumber pro- 
ducers that a pronounced lull has been ex- 
perienced in the early spring morths. This 
is said to be due to a sudden decline in 
orders from Japan and the Orient, and a 
slowing down in demand from California 
and the Middle West, both of which draw 
heavily from the Northwest lumber produc- 
tion. Lumber men are optimistic that the 
latter condition is only temporary and due 
to local conditions in those sections which 
will cease as summer comes in. The sharp 
drop in Japanese orders is said to be due 
to the withdrawal from service of five Ship- 
ping Board carriers that operated out of 
Portland in this trade, but these boats have 
remained in Portland to resume their runs 
on demand. 

Building operations in the metropolitan 
centers continue at a breakneck pace. Per- 
mits for new buildings from the larger cities 
for February 1924 were 26.3 per cent. 
greater in number and 18.5 per cent. greater 
in amount than in February, 1923. The 
figures for February of this year are the 
largest of any February on record. The 
amount of permits for that month in Port- 
land alone was approximately 40 per cent. 
greater than a year ago. Building material 
prices as compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor for this district are 5.2 
per cent. lower than a year ago. 

The oil industry is steadily assuming a 
more stable position than was the rule in 
1923. During the greater part of last year, 
production was way ahead of consumption, 
and stored stocks had grown to such an 
enormous extent that grave concern was 
expressed by experts over the future of the 
petroleum industry in California. The big 
producers early saw the folly of such ex- 
tensive production, however, and curtail- 
ment was the rule wherever possible. Sep- 
tember 1923 saw the beginning of a decline 
in production, and since that time the de- 
crease has been a steady one month to 
month, until in the first two months of this 
year production and consumption have been 
almost equal. Whether or not this condition 
is a permanent one is a matter of conjecture, 
but the large producers are united in their 
efforts to maintain it. 

The employment situation continues gen- 
erally good. Some excesses of labor were 
reported from metropolitan centers in Feb- 
Tuary and March, larger by a small per- 
centage than over the same period in the 
past, but this is no doubt to be accounted 
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and consideration at 
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introduction from you 


Resources Exceed 
$200,000,000 


Over 270,000 


Accounts 
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Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 
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7 The Largest Bank in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LTD._ 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,653,894.91 
Total Resources 24,774,697.72 
(. H. Cooke, President E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. 
E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. Roxor Damon, Vice- Pres. 
G. G. Fuller, Vice Pres. Frank Crawford, Vice-P. 
R. McCorriston, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 

Branch Banks:—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu; Hilo, Kau, Kena, Kohala, Island 
of Hawaii. 

Prompt handling of collections through close con- 
nections on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











for by the curtailment of agricultural pur- 
suits in regions where the season has been 
excessively dry, by the lull in activity in 
lumbering, and by the slowing down of pro- 
duction in some of the mining camps in the 
mountain regions. 


CONVENTION DATES 


California—at Yosemite Valley, June 4-7. 
Washington—at Olympia, June 10-12. 
Oregon—at Seaside, June 13-14. 
Utah-—at Ogden, June 13-14. 

Idaho—at Boise, June 16-17. 

Arizona—at Prescott, October 24-25. 


“FLYING” TRIP TO EUROPE FOR 
CALIFORNIA BANKER 


Starting a “flying” trip, that will take him 
to the principal European trade centers, A. 
P. Giannini, president of the Bank of Italy, 
has sailed for Rome, Italy, where he will 
represent the interests of Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion as well as other American stockholders, 
at the annual meeting of the Banca 
d’America e d'Italia. 

In an effort to secure the latest avail- 
able data with respect to European matters, 
Mr. Giannini will spend several weeks visit- 
ing points in France, Germany, Belgium 
and England. His trip is to be literally a 
“flying” expedition as his plans contemplate 
the use of airplanes in traveling between the 
various continental cities visited. 

During his brief stay in New York, Mr. 
Giannini participated in the arrangements 


for consolidation of the East River Nationa] 
Bank and the Commercial Trust Company. 
The merger was completed on April 20, 
following the conversion of the trust com- 
pany into a national bank. Approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency has been 
obtained, and consummation of the transac- 
tion will be possible within thirty days of 
that time. 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National Bank, who was formerly a 
vice-president of the Bank of Italy in San 
Francisco, will head the merged intsitutions. 


AMERICAN BANK OPENS ROOF 
GARDEN 


High above the crowds that daily at noon 
crowd their way into cafes, restaurants and 
tea rooms, the employees of the American 
Bank of San Francisco and the American 
Securities Company may lunch in peace on 
the tenth floor of the bank building. This 
is because the American Bank has taken the 
lead among the financial institutions of San 
Francisco in fitting up a roof garden for 
employees. 

The lunch room, equipped with comfort- 
able wicker tables and chairs, is a sunny, 
attractive room, which has been made be- 
witching with blue hangings and plants. A 
swinging door leads into the white enameled 
kitchen where all the good things, served at 
minimum cost, are made. 

Although the men are allowed within these 
portals, there is another nook set aside for 
use of girls exclusively. It is a rest room 
equipped with couches, pillows, settees, 
plenty of magazines and places to relax and 
enjoy them. 


LOS ANGELES BANK DOUBLES 
CAPITAL 


The capital of the Citizens’ National Bank 
of Los Angeles and that of its affiliated in- 
stitution, the Citizens’ Trust & Savings 
Bank, has been doubled, according to the 


Los Angeles Times of March 26. In the 
case of the former the increase was from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 and in that of the 
latter from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. These 
increases were effective as of April 4 and 
give the two banks, it is understood, a joint 
capitalization, including surplus and un 
divided profits, of $9,000,000, and total re 
sources in excess of $95,000,000. According 
to J. D. Day, the president of both institu- 
tions, the enlarged capitalization was neces 
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sitated by the growth in the business of the 
banks and a desire to distribute the stock 
ownership more widely among the depositors 
and employees. 

The Times further stated that about May 
1 the Citizens’ National Bank will announce 
the formal opening of its enlarged banking 
quarters. “Work now in progress will give 
the bank over 60 per cent. additional floor 
and basement space, the main floor being 
expanded to afford a space 100 by 150 feet.” 

The Citizens’ National Company was re- 
cently organized as a subsidiary of the 
Citizens’ National Bank to carry on the bond 
business of the institutions. It is capital- 
ized at $100,000, and Mr. Day is president. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES ORGANIZED 


The application to organize the Seaboard 
National Bank of Los Angeles has been ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
It is expected that the bank will begin busi- 
ness about June 1. The capital will be 
$1,000,000, and the stock (par value $100) is 
being placed at $113 per share. George L. 
Browning is president, O. C. Williams vice- 
president, and A. H. Blackmore assistant 
vice-president. 


L. M. GIANNINI TO JOIN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF BANCITALY 
CORPORATION 


Announcement has been made by the Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, that L. M. Giannini, 
assistant to the president, will become active 
in the management of Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion, in addition to his duties with the bank 
itself. 

Mr. Giannini will have offices at the ex- 
ecutive headquarters of the corporation and 
will divide his time between San Francisco 
and Is Angeles. Bancitaly Corporation 
owns the East River National Bank of New 
York, the Banca de America e d'Italia with 
its systtin of branch banks in Italy, and 
other holdings, including controlling interest 
ina number of California banks. 


The executive offices of the organization 


were recently transferred from New York 
to California, and the personnel of the board 
of directors, and official staff, changed to in- 
clude many prominent Western bankers. 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, ete., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1924. 

State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, p2rsonally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 71 Murray street, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 71 Murray street, New York; man- 
aging editor, E. H. Youngman, 71 Murray 
street, New York; business manager, J. R. 
Duffield, 71 Murray street, New York. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Bankers 
Publishing Co., 71 Murray street, New York; 
W. C. Warren, 71 Murray street, New York; 
W. H. Butt, 71 Murray street, New York; E. 
H. Youngman, 71 Murray street, New York; 
J. R. Duffield, 71 Murray street, New York; 
K. F. Warren, 71 Murray street, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers. during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information 
is required from daily publications only). 

J. R. DUFFIELD. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 28th day of March, 1924. 

JOHN EDSON BRADY, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires Macei: 
30, 1924. 























Dominion of Canada 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


| Sphere in the business and financial 
situation has largely centered at Ottawa 
in the debate on the government’s fiscal and 
taxation problem which was precipitated by 
the intimation in the speech from the throne 
that there would be a material reduction in 
the tariff on the implements of production. 
This has been taken as being particularly 
aimed at the agricultural implement industry 
and also to indicate that there is little pos- 
sibility of relief for the textile and shoe in- 
dustries which have been hard hit by for- 
eign competition fostered under the “invis- 
ible bounty” entailed in depreciated cur- 
rencies. A number of textile plants have re- 
cently closed down. Strong deputations from 
industrial centers have appeared at Ottawa 
protesting against any adjustment in the 
tariff which would hurt Canadian manufac- 
turers and affect the industrial centers. So 
strong has been the protest, not only from 
Ontario where the present government has 
few elected representatives but also from 
Quebec where the government is very strong- 
ly represented, that there has been assurance 
by the government that industry will not be 
hurt. Whether this will satisfy the low tariff 
element from Western Canada is a question. 
Reduction of tariff on farm implements has 
long been a slogan of Western politicians. 
However, news from the West indicates that 
the farmers generally are depending on their 
own efforts rather than legislative action to 
solve economic problems. 

As the result of an agitation for thrift in 
public affairs, which has spread across Can- 
ada as an outgrowth of a demand for lower 
taxation, economy is for the time being the 
watchword at Ottawa. The pruning knife 
has been used extensively on departmental 
estimates and considerable reorganization in 
the civil service is promised. Spending pro- 
posals are not popular in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Senate shows a tendency to 
employ its legislative prerogative in putting 
the brakes on expenditures. Whether this 
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is a passing effort to meet public opinion 
or whether there will be a real curtailment 
in expenditures will be the important factor 
in deciding the extent to which taxes can be 
reduced. 

In current business conditions there is lit- 
tle change. The following summing up of 
conditions in the various provinces is from 
the bulletin of the Royal Bank: 

“With the winter at an_ end, _busi- 
ness in the Dominion continues to show 
little change worthy of note. In British 
Columbia, the coast section is said to be 
comparatively active, the interior dull, and 
the lumber industry throughout the prov- 
ince doing a good business. The Prairie 
Provinces have bought more goods this sea- 
son than last in all lines; they are now 
getting to a time of year when new crop 
prospects will be the controlling factor in 
trade. Ontario finds manufacturing and 
wholesale business very uneven, Western 
orders better than in 1923, but the Eastern 
section of Canada hard to sell goods to. 
The same applies to Quebec. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, more favorable conditions 
in the lumber, fishing and coal and steel in- 
dustries have not yet exerted an influence 
sufficient to stimulate general business, which 
continues to be quiet. 

“In the East, collections in many cases are 
not being well met. From Quebec west, 
they can be considered fair, current bills 
being comparatively well paid in the Prairie 
Provinces. To sum up, buying throughout 
the country has been for immediate require- 
ments only, and credits have been extended 
with some care, so that, although general 
sales are not large and business cannot be 
called prosperous, the situation has not the 
weak features of recent years.” 

As spring approaches, manufactures are 
finding orders slightly better than they had 
anticipated, according to the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Commercial collections are 
slow but there continues to be a promising 
volume of payments on account of mortgage 
and other obligations. Shipping agencies re- 
port that bookings of immigrants are larger 
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Reserve - - - 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


Forjfurther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 
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than for some years past and that the 
arrivals to date are of a promising type. 
In some districts they are taking the place 
of farmers who are leaving their farms and 
moving elsewhere, and some of those who 
have arrived in the Western provinces are 
paying cash for the land they buy. 

While the Western farmers are taking a 
certain amount of interest in lower tariffs, 
wheat pools and other proposals for legis- 
lative relief, there is a tendency on the 
part of the average man on the land to work 
out his own problems by reducing costs and 
increasing production. In a recent address 
before the Economic Conference at Winni- 
peg, Hon. T. A. Crerar, farmer, politician 
and leader of the organized grain growers, 
made passing reference to the tariff, but 
laid emphasis on the need for better farm 
management and for lower costs for the 
things the farmer has to buy rather than 
higher prices for the products he has to 
sell. On the question of farm management 
he declared that the successful farmer must 
be a financier and an executive, with a 
knowledge of marketing conditions and the 
science of stock raising, as well as a good 
worker. And from this he effectively made 


the point that such a farmer should have a 
betlcr return for his labors than the 
mechanic getting his big wages by the aid 
of !'s union organization. As the farmer 
Was not in a position to force up the prices 
for his products, argued Mr. Crerar, the 
logic:]_ method to increase his margin of 
pro! was to bring down freight rates and 
the ices of commodities, and this could 





only be done by reducing the labor cost 
factor. 

The rather unsatisfactory results of last 
year’s operations may have some effect in 
reducing the wheat acreage in Manitoba, 
but generally throughout the West another 
crop season is being approached with a 
revival of optimism. In Alberta particularly 
there has been improvement as the result of 
last year’s big crop. A year ago there was 
much pessimism—now there is confidence 
and renewed courage; where there was an 
exodus there is now an influx. And people 
are handling their money carefully, with an 
absence of that tendency to extravagance 
which followed previous bumper crops. Bills 
are being paid and reserves are being set 
aside against the future. 

An indication of the volume of business is 
found in the car loadings, which are showing 
a considerable increase over last year. The 
totals to date indicate that 1924 is running 
about 12.5 per cent. ahead of 1923. The 
increases are largely in grain, lumber, pulp- 
wood and ore. 

In the paper industry, which has come to 
be one of the country’s most important 
wealth producers, there are evidences of 
weakness as regards the market for news- 
print, and lower prices are anticipated be- 
fore the end of the year. The rapid increase 
in production is said to have overtaken ex- 
panding consumption. However, most of the 
Canadian mills have their products sold for 
the first six months of the year at least, and 
many of them for the entire year. The 
situation is not viewed seriously in the in- 
dustry, which it is believed is now on a very 
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sound footing, but certain fluctuations in 
prices must be anticipated. Canadian news- 
print manufacturers feel fairly comfortable 
in their position in view of the growth in 
consumption and the exhaustion of pulp- 
wood supplies in the United States. It is 
not anticipated that the report of the 
Pulpwood Inquiry Commission will recom- 
mend the enforcement of an embargo against 
exports to the United States but there may 
be a proposal for an export duty on an in- 
creasing scale or for the removal of the 
duty on Canadian book and other high grade 
papers entering the United States in return 
for a free supply of wood. 

During the fiscal year which ended March 
81 it is expected that Canada will show a 
favorable trade balance of more than $150,- 
000,000. This will be a small increase over 
the previeus year. The total trade of the 
country will likely be shown in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,950,000,000—just short of the 
$2,000,000,000 mark and representing an in- 
crease of about $200,000,000 over a total of 
$1,740,000,000 for the previous year. This 
improvement in the foreign commerce of 
Canada has been marked throughout the 
whole of the past twelve months, and it is 
significant that the first months of this year 
have made a comparatively satisfactory 
record. 


& 


CONVENTION DATE 


New York Bankers Association—at Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, June 23-25. 


U. S. TOURISTS PROFITABLE 


The Dominion Parks Board is throwing a 
great deal of effort into its campaign to 
make the beauties of Canada better known 
both to those at home and abroad. It es- 
timates that the tourist traffic last year was 
worth $136,000,000 to Canada, and thinks 
that this figure may be exceeded this year. 
Its estimate by provinces is as follows: 









British Columbia i $36,000,000 
BID sicctnintnprrnintesenenenionns-netinecronsantinecpmenent 20,000,000 
Sask. and Manitoba ....s.........---....:..000+ 10,000,000 
Ontario . 30,000,000 
Quebec .. 30 000,000 
New Brunswick ..... Se 
Nova Scotia and P. E. I.... .... 6,000,000 


$136,000,000 


When it is taken into account that over 
nine-tenths of this tourist traffic was from 


the United States, it is quite evident that 
Canada is thus setting up an invisible credit 
that is going a long way to offset the ad- 
verse balance of trade in favor of the United 
States. 


DEBITS AND CLEARINGS 


Realizing that bank clearings have not 
been reliable as a barometer of business be- 
cause, as they merely represent checks 
handled, they are affected by purely finan- 
cial transactions and by inter-bank transfers 
which have no bearing on trade and com- 
merce, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and the Canadian Bankers Association have 
co-operated to work out an improvement in 
the compilation of a record of debits to in- 
dividual accounts. The first report, for the 
month of January, shows that the debits ex- 
ceeded clearings by 55.7 per cent. 

Bank Debits to Individual Accounts on Bank 


Clearings at the Clearing House Centers 
of Canada, January, 1°24 





Debits to Bank 
accounts clearings 
BS $ 
Maritime Provinces 
I i ivcceckaeniaticesen 20,156,380 12,209,818 
Moncton ................... : 6,401,059 3,536,619 
St. John ............. : 25,380,034 11,719,521 
TIE | anitienccsencsesions 51,937,473 27,465,958 
Quebec— 
Montreal ............ 566,100,363 444,600,306 
Quebec . ce oa .... 43,156,211 24,020,727 
Sherbrooke ......... ee fF | 3,528,460 
Fetal ..... 616,921,585 472,149,493 


Ontario— 


Brantford 


cnameiand 6,467,926 4,216,896 
Fort William .... 


6,789,357 3,632,403 
Hamilton ............ 47,291,263 21,521,116 
Kingston iiiterodanbiiabi 5,396,030 2,753,987 
BE sccciistensccinicnssceentio 7,530,361 4,155,314 
London an ... 24,154,339 13,187,300 
Ottawa ........... --.-e---132,829,275 26,991,813 
Peterborough ..... ae 3,347,346 








TOTORC  «......20200000 eo-eeeeeee--643,961,242 449,560,139 
Windsor ................. 21,183,831 13,064,743 
FE cntertcccitnetennenriesescewees 901,255,208 542,431,057 


Prairie Provinces— 










Brandon. ........-..... eRneranoe 3,100,276 5,756 
1, nr 2,446 
Edmonton ............---- . 30,721,602 3,612 
Lethbridge .. 5,301,409 35,623 
Medicine Hat ............... 5,585,039 28,670 
Moose Jaw .. 8,290,465 5,479 
Prince Albert 2,209,947 266 
Regina ....... 57,385 28,659 
Saskatoon 5,826 7,497,355 


715,826 7,497,< 
Winnipeg 8,494 180,894,648 


Branches of Weyburn 


TEES cccsnisssncans 1,632,771 
I aicccstscinseeninas ...453,695,108 268,632,514 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster . 4,311,086 2,344,224 
Vancouver .............--00-0-------119,369,199 66,363,858 
TIO ONED Shctnstrensnisenssinns 24,163,718 8,011,612 


WORRL ....recsseccosesncesccorsseseoesese 47,844,008 76,719,696 


Total for Canada ....2,171,653,377 1,387,398,716 
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SIR EDMUND WALKER 


The sudden death of Sir Edmund Walker 
on March 27 brought to an abrupt end the 
career Of a banker whose name was out- 
standing in financial and commercial circles 
throughout Canada and in many other coun- 
tries, and a public-spirited citizen whose 
great and versatile ability, backed by untir- 
ing energy, enabled him to render widely 
varied services to the community. In educa- 
tion, in art, and in other spheres of public 
life his death leaves a vacancy that will with 
difficulty be filled. 

Sir Edmund began his banking career 
before he had reached the age of 13, in the 
private bank of his uncle in Hamilton, 
Ontario. His experience here was obtained, 
as he himself expressed it, “amongst a mul- 
tifarious currency” such as existed in the 
days of the American Civil War. After the 
establishment of decimal currency in Canada 
it was the business of his uncle’s office to 
get rid of the old currency which had floated 
in from the United States. 

In 1868 he entered the service of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce as a discount 
clerk. His ability was apparent from the 
beginning, and before he was 21 years old 
he was offered the management at Dundas, 
Ontario, which he declined. In 1873 he went 
to New York as the junior agent of the bank 
and very soon found himself in the midst 
of the trying times incident to the memorable 
panic of that year. He helped in caring 
for the affairs of the New York branch and 
when the storm at last blew over it was 
found that out of loans aggregating half a 
million dollars only $40,000 had been lost. 

After two years in New York, Mr. Walker 
was sent to Windsor, Ontario, as branch 
manager. Here he worked hard for three 
years to extricate his bank from entangle- 
ments in the lumber industry—-and won his 
spurs. In 1880 he was appointed inspector, 
with one clerk. The bank had then thirty 
branches in Ontario and offices in Montreal, 
New York and Chicago. 

Ile was again sent to New York, this time 


as joint agent. He was there for five years, 
during which time the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce became a recognized power in 
foreign exchange, and was relatively much 
more important in its New York surround- 
ings than it was in Canada. In 1886 he was 
made general manager of. the bank. He 
had won the position through sheer merit, 
efficiency and character, and the tremendous 
strides made by the bank during his execu- 





SIR EDMUND WALKER 


President and chairman’ of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto. He was not only a leader as 
a banker, but perhaps the most widely known 
Canadian citizen—a patron of the arts and 
education, and an international authority 
on trade, commerce and finance 


tive control splendidly justified the wisdom 
of the directors’ choice and brought to Sir 
Edmund his well deserved reputation as one 
of the ablest bankers on the American con- 
tinent. 


CANADIANS TO CALIFORNIA 


A Canadian business man visiting Califor- 
nia has been interested in making some in- 
quiries about the number of Canadians going 
to that state. The manager of a branch 
bank in Los Angeles told him that a num- 
ber of Canadians with money who were [o- 
cating in the city had opened accounts with 
his bank, and that in one week recently 
these represented deposits of more than 
$125,000. Other bank managers intimated 
that they were also getting accounts of this 
character, but would give no definite figures. 
“But,” comments the Canadian who made 
the inquiries, “if they are in anything like 
the same proportion as the one mentioned, 
it must be a serious matter for Canada.” 











American Savings Surpassing All 
Previous Records 


By Frederick W. Gehle 


PEAKING at a dinner of savings 
S bank executives at the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, Wednes- 
day evening, April 23, Frederick W. 
Gehle, vice-president of The Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 





FRFDERICK W. GEHLE 


Vice-president of The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York City 


City said that despite private and Gov- 
ernment extravagance in the United 
States, the savings of the American 
people at the present time are running 
at a rate that surpasses every previous 
record in American history. 


“Last year the net additions to de- 
posits in savings banks in the United 
States was $1,140,000,000,” said Mr. 
Gehle, “and an even greater amount was 
paid in life insurance premiums. But 
these amounts measured only a part of 
the real addition to the wealth of the 
American people. Investments in new 
securities and in mortgages, together 
with the durable things that were bought 
and paid for out of the people’s pockets 
—all of which were real savings—were 
on such a large scale that the total ad- 
dition to the wealth of the country for 
last year is calculated to have been 
$12.000,000.000.” Mr. Gehle_ con- 
tinued: 


It is safe to say that savings are now 
accumulating at the same rate as last year. 
Reduced to a daily basis, this would signify 
that $30,000,000 is being added every day to 
savings, investments and additions to the 
wealth of the American people. No other 
people ever attained to such a standard of 
living or spent money so lavishly as we, and 
at the same time saved so much. Even be- 
fore the war the United States was adding 
more to its national wealth each year 
through its savings than England, France, 
Germany and Italy. Now, with those nations 
devoting themselves to making up their war 
ravages, this country is the single great 
accumulator of capital in the world. 

Extravagance in private life and in our 
Government needs to be replaced by sane 
and properly directed spending. With 
proper direction, the future may be counted 
upon to carry American expansion further 
and to lift American wealth to a plane never 
dreamed of by those great empire builders 
of generations ago—Morgan, Hill, Carnegie 
and Harriman. Resources, ability, ingenu- 
ity and energy; these are assets to be 
counted upon to maintain the standard of 
American prosperity. Also they are to be 
counted upon for help in the reconstruc- 
tion and economic upbuilding abroad, when 
the time for extension of that help on 4 
large scale arrives. 
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The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 


HE completion of the new West- 

inghouse Building in the heart of 

New York’s financial district on 
the fortieth anniversary of the origin 
of this company, establishes‘ a monu- 
ment to the progress of the organiza- 
tion. 

This building will be the home of the 
New York district office of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and in addition will house the 
New York offices of the Westinghouse 
subsidiary and controlled companies. 

The New York district office of the 
Westinghouse company is an important 
cog in the sales machine of this organ- 
ization, and before going into detail re- 
garding the growth of the company as 
a whole it is interesting to note this 
office’s organization and operation at the 
present time. 

Except for a manufacturing depart- 
ment, the New York district office of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company is in itself almost a com- 
plete industrial body. At its head as 
manager is Arthur E. Allen, a very 
prominent man in New York electrical 
circles. He is in charge of the commer- 
cial operations of the company through 
northern New Jersey, southwestern 
Connecticut, and the entire State of 
New York. 

This territory is divided into smaller 
sections each with its branch or sub 
office working under the supervision of 
the New York office. These offices are 
supported in the field by warehouses 
and service departments. 

This office is a good example of the 
field force of the sales organization of 
this company. 


HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 


The Westinghouse Electric Company 
had i's origin in 1884, forty years ago, 
but ‘t was not until two years later 
that it was officially founded. Its pur- 


GENERAL GUY E. TRIPP 


Chairman of the board of directors Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 


pose was not merely to be that of com- 
petition with the other electrical con- 
cerns then in existence, but to be the 
means of transferring into reality a 
vision of the future. 

In 1884 electrical progress was well 
under way. Several central stations 
and private plants were in operation, 
and the immense possibilities that lay 
in the new power were beginning to be 
dimly apparent. But, while engineers 
were familiar with both direct and al- 
ternating current, direct current alone 
was considered commercially useful, al- 
ternating current being regarded as a 
scientific curiosity applicable to a minor 
purpose only. 

At this time George Westinghouse, 
who had already organized the West- 
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inghouse Air Brake Company, the West- 
inghouse Machine Company, and the 
Union Switch and Signal Company, was 
abroad on business connected with his 
air brake. While there, his attention 
was called to the Gaulard and Gibbs 
system of distributing alternating cur- 
rent, with its remarkable transformers 
that could raise or lower voltage any 
desired amount by the use of simple, 
motionless coils. 

The relation between voltage and the 
distance over which electricity can be 
economically transmitted was already 
understood, and since 230 volts was then 
believed to be about the highest voltage 
feasible with direct current, the general 
concensus of opinion was that the dis- 
tribution of electric energy was restrict- 
ed to distances of a few thousand feet. 
But Mr. Westinghouse realized that al- 
ternating current, with its easy voltage 
transformation, transcended all limita- 
tions of distance. His imagination saw 
the cataract in the wilderness lighting 
cities hundreds of miles away, and in- 
spired by a faith in which he never 
faltered, he bought the Gaulard and 
Gibbs patents, and on his return to 
America organized the Westinghouse 
Electric Company to develop what he 
felt to be the true power of the future. 

The new system was brought rapidly 
into practical shape. By October, 1886, 
800 incandescent lamps were kept 
lighted by alternating current trans- 
mitted over two miles at 1000 volts. 
Shortly afterwards a complete plant was 
installed at Greensburg, Pa., and the 
history of both alternating current and 
the Westinghouse Electric Company 
was fairly begun. 

At first it appeared that alternating 
current was to be useful for lighting 
only. Attempts had been made to devise 
a satisfactory alternating-current motor, 
but the problem seemed insoluble except 
at the cost of excessive complication. 
But in 1888, Nikola Tesla brought forth 
his polyphase alternating-current motor. 
He was promptly associated with the 
company, and when his invention was 


perfected it greatly extended the use- 
fulness of the new power. 

In the meantime Shallenberger de- 
vised his alternating-current meter, so 
that the Westinghouse company now 
had in hand all the elements for the 
application of alternating current in 
every field, and proceeded to develop 
it vigorously. 

The early years of alternating cur- 
rent were, however, anything but peace- 
ful. The advocates of direct current at- 
tacked it with every weapon they could 
grasp. But no obstacles could arrest 
its growth, and disclosures of real weak- 
ness resulted only in correction and 
perfection. Finally, when the Westing- 
house company secured the contract for 
lighting the Chicago World’s Fair, and 
when in the following year it supplied 
the equipment for the famous Niagara 
Falls power plant, opposition became 
hopeless and ceased. Alternating cur- 
rent was acknowledged to be an in- 
valuable supplement to direct current, 
and all the larger companies began the 
manufacture of apparatus for both sys- 
tems. Today over 75 per cent. of all 
electric current generated is alternating. 

The Niagara Falls installation gained 
for the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company (which had suc- 
ceeded the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany in 1891) recognition as one of the 
foremost electrical companies of the 
world. Thereafter its history is not nar- 
rowly confined to a single line, but 
branches out into practically every field 
where electric current can be used, and 
much of the marvelous electrical prog- 
ress of the past twenty-five years has 
been due to the achievements of this 
company. 


SOME IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Some of the more important of these 
achievements can be mentioned, but they 
form only a small part of the Westing- 
house record. These achievements 
divide into the following classes: 

The Generation of Electricity: Prior 
to 1899 steam engines for driving elec- 
tric generators were always of the re 
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ciprocating type. The genius of Watt 
had given this type to the world and for 
over a century mechanical science and 
skill had been improving and refining it 
until the last word in steam engine con- 
struction seemed to have been spoken. 

But it was not in George Westing- 
house to remain content with things as 
they are, no matter how perfect they 
appeared to be. He was always work- 
ing forward, years ahead of his time; 
always seeking something better than 
the best that was being produced. So 
when Charles Parsons brought out in 
England a new type engine, the turbine, 
Mr. Westinghouse investigated it with 
care and, seeing in it some points of 
superiority over the reciprocating en- 
gine, bought the right to manufacture 
it and, characteristically, started in to 
redesign it from the ground up. 

In 1899 the first turbine generators 
in America were installed in the power 
house of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Wilmerding, Pa. That was 
a little more than twenty years ago, and 
yet within that short space of time this 
new type of prime mover has not only 
won supremacy over the reciprocating 
engine, but has well-nigh swept its ven- 
erable rival out of existence. 

In this work of revolutionizing the 
generation of ‘electric power the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company brought the turbine-generator 
to a high state of efficiency and then 
began to construct units of hitherto 
unheard of capacities. In 1904 the 6700 
horse-power Westinghouse generators of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of New York City were conceded 
to be about the largest that could be 
driven by reciprocating engines. Today 
the Westinghouse company is building 
turbine generators having capacities of 
more than 90,000 horse-power. 

Nor has the other end of the scale 


been neglected. Until recently it was 
thou that turbines smaller than 100 
horse power or so were not practical, 
but the Westinghouse company proved 


the e-ror of this opinion by building 
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President Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company 


efficient turbines as small as one-half 
horse-power. 

Electric Railways: The rapid spread 
of electric street railways throughout 
the country is one of the most striking 
events in the history of electrical prog- 
ress. ‘Twenty years after the first elec- 
tric street car crawled up the hills of 
Richmond, Va., there was a street rail- 
way system in practically every com- 
munity of the United States that could 
support one. Obviously such a record 
could not have been made unless satis- 
factory and efficient equipment were 
available. 

In the design and construction of 
electric railway apparatus the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany played a prominent part from the 
beginning. It was, indeed, this com- 
pany that solved one of the most dif- 
ficult problems first encountered, by 
originating that type of motor that has 
ever since been universally used for 
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street car service. Since then its con- 
tributions to electric railroading have 
been literally too numerous even to list, 
but special mention should be made of 
the electro-pneumatic system of control 
that enables a motorman to handle a 
whole train of motor cars as easily as a 
single car. 

The work of furnishing the people of 
the United States with rapid transit can 
be regarded as finished except for sup- 
plying the needs of the ever increasing 
population. But an even greater work 
still remains to be done; namely, the 
electrification of the American steam 
railroads. No one expects that all our 
railroads will be electrified, but beyond 
doubt many of the readers of this article 
will live to travel from Boston to Rich- 
mond or to Chicago on trains drawn 
the entire distance by electricity. 

A start in this direction has already 
been made. The electrified mileage today 
is, it is true, relatively insignificant, 
but enough has been done to. convince 
both electrical engineers and railroad 
men that the problems in electrification 
have been solved, that all operating 
conditions have been successfully met, 
and that general electrification now de- 
pends solely on commercial, and not on 
electrical considerations. 

The present position of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the electric railroad field is one 
of supremacy. Not only has it elec- 
trified more miles of track than any 
other company in the world, but it has 
installed more different kinds of systems 
and its locomotives haul greater ton- 
nages. The following are some of its 
more noteworthy electrifications: 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad: All types of trains—express, 
local and freight—are operated elec- 
trically between New York City and 
New Haven, Conn. The trains receive 
11,000 volt single-phase alternating 
current between New York City and 
New Haven, and run into New York 
City on 600 volt direct current. 

Norfolk and Western Railroad: Over 


a mountain division of this road is car- 


ried the heaviest tonnage hauled by 
electricity in the world. Three of the 
largest steam locomotives were pre- 
viously used for each train, but they 
proved inadequate to handle the traffic 
over the steep grades and through the 
long tunnels. Baldwin-Westinghouse 
locomotives now haul longer trains at 
twice the former speed so that the 
capacity of. the division has been 
doubled. Alternating current, distrib- 
uted at 11,000 volts, single phase, and 
transformed on the locomotive into 440 
volts, three phase is used on this road. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, New York 
terminal: Locomotives of 4000 horse- 
power receive the long steel! passenger 
trains at Manhattan Junction and haul 
them under the Hudson River into the 
Pennsylvania Station. The thirty-three 
locomotives in service have traveled over 
5.000,000 miles to date and have had 
an almost perfect record in maintaining 
their schedules. One of these locomo- 
tives received the Grand Prize (highest 
award) at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Paoli Divi- 
sion: A twenty mile stretch from Phil- 
adelphia to Paoli has been electrified in 
order to relieve the congestion at Broad 
Street Station. Three hundred local 
suburban trains are operated by 11,000 
volt single phase, alternating current. 
The Chestnut Hill branch is now being 
electrified. 

Long Island Railroad: This line car- 
ries the heaviest suburban traffic of any 
American railroad. Electric trains are 
operated from New York City, under 
the East River, and from Brooklyn 
throughout the thickly populated dis- 
tricts of the island. Six hundred volt 
direct current is used. 

The Virginian Railway: This is one 
of the largest electrification projects 
ever undertaken. The electrification 
covers the main line from Mullins, West 
Virginia, to Roanoke, Virginia, a total 
of 213 miles of track including grades 
over the Alleghany Mountains. Eleven 
thousand volt alternating current trans- 
mission is used in this project. 
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Marine: In the last few years great 
strides have been made in the adoption 
of electricity for all kinds of marine 
appliances. This involves apparatus 
for doing everything from cooking on 
board ship to the propulsion of the ves- 
sel itself by electric drive—the most 
modern method of ship propulsion in 
existence. 

The battleship “Colorado,” the great- 
est ship of the United States Navy, is 
practically an all-electric ship. On her 
trial run she showed herself to be one 
of the most efficient ships of the United 
States Fleet. The “Colorado” and many 
other large and smal] electric ships now 
in service have proved that there is an 
exceedingly brilliant outlook for elec- 
tric equipment in the marine field. 

Industrial power: In the early days 
there were no specialized motors for in- 
dustrial power purposes, each manufac- 
turer building but one or two types 
which were used for all applications. 
What was chiefly wanted was something 
that would go round, and the motor 
that could do this without excessive 
freworks and lengthy visits to the 
repair shop was considered a good 
motor. 

But a little experience in the design 
and construction of motors soon demon- 
strated that the motor was the most 
pliant of machines. Its speed and power 
characteristics could be varied over a 
very wide range and its mechanical 
structure could assume almost any de- 
sired form. Since almost every kind of 
machine used in the industries has its 
own peculiar characteristics, the advan- 
tages of making a motor to suit each 
machine soon became apparent. - 

Seeing a wide field for research here, 
the Westinghouse company made a care- 
ful study of all the machines used in 
the industries—machine tools, wood 
working machinery, steel mills, pumps, 
elevators, hoists, textile machinery, 
printing presses, laundry machines, ven- 
tilating apparatus, sewing machines and 
a hundred more—to determine just 
what kind of motors and controllers 
were best adapted for each. As a re- 
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sult, a large number of special motors 
and controllers were designed, each for 
a particular purpose, and the rapid ex- 
tension of motor drive into every branch 
of industry shows how successful this 
policy has been. Today Westinghouse 
builds motors up to 15,000 horse-power. 

Other activities: There are many 
other chapters of the Westinghouse 
company’s history that deserve special 
mention—such as the classic investiga- 
tions on lighting and lightning arresters 
and the development of the watt 
hour meter. The achievements made in 
these lines in the last few years are 
indeed great, but from a sensational 
viewpoint the introduction and develop- 
ment of radio broadcasting is one of the 
most outstanding features of recent 
electrical history. To the Westinghouse 
company perhaps more than any other 
belongs the credit for the marvelous 
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strides made in radio broadcasting. The 
establishment of the world’s pioneer 
broadcasting station, KDKA, and the 
broadcasting of the Presidential election 
four years ago, were the first steps 
toward the daily scheduled broadcasting 
which is being done teday. 

At the present time Westinghouse 
maintains broadcasting stations in 
Springfield, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, and Hastings, Nebraska. The 
last named station is the first repeater 
station in existence. It picks up the 
programs broadcasted from KDKA on 
a short wave length and re-broadcasts 
them on a higher wave length for the 
benefit of Western listeners. This was 
the introduction of the method which 
has made “world wide wireless” pos- 
sible. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 


In 1886 the Westinghouse Electric 
Company started in Garrison Alley, Pa., 
with 200 men and less than 50,000 
square feet of floor space. In 1891 it 
absorbed the U. S. Electric Light Com- 
pany and the Consolidated Electric 
Company, and in 1895 the shops were 
moved to what is now East Pittsburgh, 
where they had a floor space of about 
twelve acres and employed about 3000 


people. 


Today the company, with its sub- 
sidiary and controlled companies, oc- 
cupies floor space exceeding 9,500,000 
square feet, employs more than 44,000 
people and ships as high as 1000 car- 
leads a month from a single plant. 
There are plants at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Newark, N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
New York City; East Springfield, 
Mass.; Middletown, Conn.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; South Bend, Ind.; South 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sharon, Pa.; Derry, 
Pa.; Trenton, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; 
Trafford, Pa.; and Attica, N. Y. 

At the present writing the capitaliza- 
tion of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company is $89,775,- 
150, of which $3,998,700 is preferred 
and the balance, $85,776,450, common 
stock. On or about April 16 a new 
issue of $17,955,000 offered to the 
stockholders will be absorbed and a 10 
per cent. stock dividend on May 2 will 
make the total outstanding stock 
$118,508,150. The total funded debt 
of the company is $36,244,000, of which 
$30,000,000 are Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company 7 per 
cent. gold bonds due May 1, 1931, and 
the remainder Westinghouse Machine 
Company issues assumed when the 
Westinghouse interests were consol- 
idated. 
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President Coolidge on Banking 


N “The Price of Freedom’* by 

Calvin Coolidge, a volume composed 

of selected speeches and addresses 
of the President on various national 
problems, certain extracts are given of 
an address delivered before a dinner of 
New England bankers. In his address 
Mr. Coolidge said: 

“Too often the uninformed think of a 
bank as the possession of a few rich 
people, and as the creditor of the people 
at large. You who have had any experi- 
ence with banking know that it is the 
opposite of this which is true. The re- 
sources of banks are not the resources of 
a few rich, but the resources of the 
people themselves, small perhaps in any 
individual instance, but, in the aggre- 
gate, very large. Nor are banks exclu- 
sively a creditor class. It is usually 
true that they owe to their depositors 
more than their borrowers owe to them. 
Every banker knows that to depend on 
the business and patronage of the rich 
would be in vain, that if any success 
attends his efforts it must be by serving 
and doing the business of the people. 
The stock is generally owned by the 
people, the deposits are always made by 
the people. This is the reason that 
banks partake of the nature of a public 
institution and perform real public serv- 
ice. They are the sole means by which 
modern commercial activities can be car- 
ried on. They afford the method by 
which the people combine their individ- 
ual resources, providing a collection of 
capital sufficient to extend the necessary 
credit for financing the whole people of 
the nation. They hold great power 


and are under the very gravest respon- 
sibilities. A bank is not a private in- 
stitution, responsible to itself alone, or 


to a few. It is a public institution, 
uncer a moral obligation to be adminis- 
tered for the public welfare. In so far 
as ‘his standard is accepted and fol- 
lowed, it is my belief that a bank will be 
pro: perous; in so far as it is disregard- 





ed, it will be a failure. Any power 
which is not used for the general wel- 
fare will in the end destory itself. 

“There is need of a more sympathetic 
attitude and co-operation between the 
banks and the people. Every such in- 
stitution ought to realize the necessity 
of serving the public to the extent of its 
ability. A financial institution which 
takes advantage of no man’s necessity, 
which assumes no unreasonable risks for 
the sake of unreasonable gains, which is 
able to know the personality of its cus- 
tomers as well as the value of its col- 
lateral, becomes an instrument of great 
value, and a contributor to a marked 
degree of economic contentment. Such 
an institution is doing the work of the 
people. 

“This condition has not yet been uni- 
versally established, but it is being 
established. Nothing can tend more to 
promote it than to have the man in the 
shop realize that transportation and 
financial activities are being carried on 
for his benefit, that the railroad brings 
raw material so that he may earn a 
livelihood by making them into finished 
products, that the bank exists in order 
to furnish credit from which he receives 
a weekly wage, while those products are 
being sent far away and sold to the 
people; while the man in the bank needs 
to realize that his success lies in the 
freight-yard, in the manufacturing 
plant, on the farm, and in the mine as 
well as at the discount window. If 
all this were to be translated into one 
word, I should say it was the need of 
vision, need of a recognition of our in- 
terdependence, need of less destructive 
criticism and more constructive action, 
need of that spirit which has given char- 
acter, fame, and fortune to New Eng- 
land, whether it has guided the plough 
or inspired the pulpit.” 


*“The Price of Freedom” by Calvin Coolidge. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Charlotte National Bank Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


FEATURE of the building of the Charlotte National Bank 

is the manner in which it has been designed to provide for 

future extension both vertically and horizontally so that when 

the bank needs more space it will not be necessary to make 
unusual alterations. 


This building is built entirely ot granite for the lower part and 
granite terra cotta to match for the upper portions so as to save 
weight. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Some Recent Bank 


HE City Trust Company of New- 
ark, N. J., is now doing business 
in its handsome new quarters. 

The building is individual in all re- 
spects, being occupied in its entirety by 
the bank. No pains were spared by the 
architects, Holmes and Winslow of New 
York, to develop a structure most pleas- 
ing to the eye and denoting the charac- 
ter of business for which it was meant. 
The style is a modified Italian Renais- 
sance and the exterior facades are built 
up of Bedford Indiana Limestone. The 
building is thoroughly fireproof through- 
out, its structural parts being of steel 
and reinforced concrete. 

A unique and special arrangement has 
been carried out in the interior layout 
which makes a most practical plan, 
placing the active officials in close 
touch with the working force which is 
separated by the public space in the 
middle, and yet directly accessible to the 
depositors. Every modern convenience 
known to bank specialists has been pro- 


New building of the City Trust Company of Newark, N. J., designed by Holmes & Winslow, New York 





Building Operations 


vided for in the equipment, and nothing 
but the best of materials has been used 
throughout. 

A feature has been made of the safe 
deposit vault, and the officers have close 
supervision over this department. 

The main banking screen is built up 
of Italian Rosato Marble to the ledge 
height and the upper portion is of solid 
cast bronze having pilasters and cornice 
with simple low relief design. 

Rooms are provided to facilitate 
ladies’ requirements. The directors’ 
room and a special closed-in work room 
are located on a rear mezzanine. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, AURORA, ILL. 


AN unusual bank in appearance is the 

American National Bank, Aurora, 
Ill. The architect, Lawrence A. 
Fournier of the Bankers Architectural 
& Engineering Company, Chicago, and 
the officers and directors of the bank 
had their own ideas of effective appeal 
to the community through architecture. 
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Main banking room of the City Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


Their hope was to bring new cus- 
tomers into the bank by attractive ap- 
pearance and they decided to try to 
do it by the use of color in profusion, 
instead of the usual whites and grays 
of modern banks. Incidentally, Aurora 





A nook in the interior of the American National 
Bank, showing the mural painting of the coming 
of the white man to Aurora, and the open 
pool of water and statuette 


is regarded as one of the art centers of 
the United States, a condition which 
added interest to the experiment. 

On the outside the building is a golden 
brown mass. The base forms are pink 
Minnesota granite, and above is brown 
terra cotta. <A terra cotta eagle sur- 
mounts the building, above the entrance. 
On either side of the entrance are terra 
cotta forms, the purpose of which is to 
illustrate in allegorical form the domin- 
ating influence of integrity in the busi- 
ness world, life, industry, art and 
beauty. 

There is a great window in one wall 
of the banking room, the glass being 
amber-colored in agreement with the 
general golden-brown tint of the struc- 
ture. This gives an amber tone to the 
interior, heightened by the wainscot of 
golden brown tile carried entirely 
around the room. The floor is in red 
tile, bordered in black and blue. 

To the left as one enters the bank is 
a niche in which is a pool of water in 
a half-hexagon frame of black terra 
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cotta. Water flows down narrow terra 
cotta steps of water towers on either 
side of a pedestal which is surmounted 
by the figure of a girl kneeling. Above 
this pool andj statuette is a mural paint- 
ing depicting the first coming of the 
white man to the present site of Aurora 
on the Fox River. 

The effect of the new building on 
bank deposits was immediate, according 
te bank officers. The building was fin- 
ished last September. During construc- 
tion and after completion, deposits grew 
rapidly. On December 31, 1923, the 
bank’s deposits were $2,581,394, an in- 
crease for the year of $454,827. A 
considerable portion of the increase is 
credited by the officers to the effect of 
the new building on the people of 
Aurora. 





Entrance to the bank, showing odd detail in terra cotta 





\merican National Bank, Aurora, IIl., in appearance a golden brown mass. This unique building was 
designed by Lawrence A. Fournier of the Bankers Architectural & Engineering Company, Chicago 
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N celebration of its 

one hundredth anni- 
versary, the Chemical 
National Bank of New 
York, has opened this 
new Office at Fifth 
avenue and 29th street. 
This cheerful, spacious 
office is for the use of the 
officers of the bank 








VIEW of the main 

banking lobby of 
the new Chemical 
National Bank office 
from the balcony which 
runs around two sides 
of the room, showing 
the well-lighted teller’s 
cages and the large 
public space 








NOTHER view of 
the main lobby. 
This building was de- 
signed by Starrett and 
Van Vleck, architects of 
New York, Mark Eidlitz 
and Son doing the build- 
ing. Wilbur F. Crook, 
vice-president of the 
Chemical National 
Bank, was in charge of 
the building committee. 
A short history of the 
bank appears on page 
8)1 of this number. 








